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N the converſation which Francis I. had 
when dying with his ſon, he recommend- 
ed to him above all things not to recall 
the conſtable, and to follow the advice of tile 
cardinal de Toùrnon and Admiral d' Anneb auf. 
He warned him likewiſe to beware of the fa. 
mily of Guiſe, foreſceing that they might one 
day have in their hands the adminiſtration of 
affairs, and that courageous and amhitious 
men like them might raiſe their thoughts 
even to ſovereignty. Henry was no ſooner. 
on the throne, than he recalled the conſtable; 
but the count d'Aumale, and Charles his bro- 
ther, Fee of Rheims, who had a great 
ue in the king's farour, endeavoured” to 


© ks sees Book XVI. 


improve that advantage before he ſhould re- 
turn. They prevailed with the king to give 
an order, that ſuch as poſſeſſed ſeveral em- 
ployments . be 1 to make a 
choice. 8 HS > 
Anne de 8 was at once conſta- 
ble and grand maſter of the ordnance, and 
the count d' Aumale expected to be gratified 
with the office which the conſtable ſnould re- 
ſign; but the king, who loved Montmorenci, 
—4 called him his goſſip, reſerved both offices 
for him, and regarded him as his prime mi- 
niſter. He executed his regulation with its 
utmoſt ſeverity againſt the admiral, by diſ- 
miſſing him from court, and obliged him to 
reſign his office of marſhal of France, which 
he gave to James d' Albon, lord of St Andre, 
one of the chief barons in Dauphin. 
The miniſters were not fond of ſeeing at 
court twelve cardinals. To get them remo- 
ved, they were ordered to Rome, upon t! 9 ä 
pretext of the election of a new Pe 
which the declining ſtate of Paul III. gave a 
near proſpect. There were ſeven of them 
who paſſed the mountains; among the reſt the 
Cardinal de Tournon, who was excluded from 
the king's councils by an. expreſs order, and 
who, from that, time, made his uſual reſidence 


1 in Italy. 2 Rv 


In order to fill = the. four. marſhals. of 
France, to which number the king reſtrained 
that office, he added to the three who: formerly 
e it, Robert de is Marck, - login of 


8 
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be ſo blindly enamoured of a woman of for 


7 8 


* 


Diana de Poitiers. She had an abſblut Fay; 5 
and it was reckoned a kind of inchantment, 
that a king of twenty- nine years of age ſhould 


who had the character of not being faithful 
him. She got" tlie office of grand maſter of 
the ordnance for Charles de Coffe de Briſſac, 
whom of all the lords the loved beft, and who 
indeed was the moſt agreeable man. 
The marſhal de Biez was difgrated.. The 
king wanted to bring to trial him and Vervin 
his ſon-in-law, whom he could not pardon for 
having fo eaſily ſurrendered Boulogne ; nor 
could he excuſe the marſhal for the delays of 
the campaign 1546, which appeared aff-Qted. 
Thus in a new reign the whole court was re- 
-newed. The chancellor was the ſingle one 
of all the officers of ſtate who remained in of 
fice, and even from him the ſeals were taken | 
ſome time after, though he was 4 man of | 


| great virtue; and Henry beſtowed every. thi 
on his favourites, without p ing any, te a8 


to the memory of his father. y 
The ceconomy practiſed in the latter Tells, 
after paying all the debts of the kingdom, had 
beſides left the coffers full. "Henty, who was 
himſelf liberal, inſtigated by Diana, who WAS 
no lefs ſo, 'was guilty of great profulions,) g 
which moſt part were blanied, But ever 
body commended his 'beneficence to Martin 
de Bellai, who deſerved to be recompenſed. 
both for his o own {ervices and thoſe of his br 0- 
SPS IH | A 2 n "ther 


=— 


» the e a 


ther Wilm. who, had vines: the 
tving the public. nt 5 
fs $i the beginning. Z this, reigns. th 
Who was dreaded of the emperor, wanted to 
ſupport, Wan upon France, and ſent a le- 
N e in order, by ſome treaty, to make a 
riet connection with the king. The friend. 
| hip had — by a marriage. Henry had 
had by b. a natural daughter, whom he had 
ad by Diana, to 1 F . the Pape 8 
en, Wi mare, 


ehe peace ih end was not ar 12 
vtiſh ed: and upon ſome conteſt about the li. 
mits of the. Boulogneſe, the Engliſh had. firſt 
leized the places in. diſpute; but they were 
driven from them, and it was agreed to keep 
What they poſſeſſed on both ſides. Mean- 
Time the fb reſolved to preſerve the Scots 
- for his Topo DEM bag and ſent: Leo Stroſſi, with ſome 

1 ſupport the queen of Scotland againſt 
her 88 ſubjects. 


Mes br es times the emperor had gained 


conf derable advantages over the Proteſtants. 
he count Palatine had ſubmitted, the electors 
f Brandenburg had left them, a part of that 
Benn army of the elector of Saxony and 
"off the Landgrave had ; diſperſed during the 
| Miter and the emperor Was b inning do 1 
Formidable. The war had in the mean- time 
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rice had loſt ſome places, among others Mei- 
ſen on the Elbe, where the elector remained 
ſome days, waiting for an opportunity to make 
ſome attempt: He was not long there with 
out receiving information that the emperor 
and the reſt were diſperſed in their quarters, 
he ſpeedily paſſed the Elbe on the wooden 
bridge of the place, which after paſſing he 
burnt. He kad reſerved for himfelf a bridge 
of boats, which he might eaſily break, ang 
made uſe of it for going a- foraging, or for 
any other purpoſe. He lined the banks of 


the river with troops, and with artillery, near 


| to Mulberg, both for defending his own bridge 


of boats, and for preventing the emperor's 
paſſage, Mean- time he continued his march 
toward Wittemberg, which waz the capital 
town, where he had nothing to fear. 
The emperor arrived, on the 23d of April 
1547, on the banks of the Elbe, overagainſt 
Mulberg: all depended on expedition. The 
Spa iards threw themſelves into the Elbe, 
and whilſt the Saxons were break ing their 
bridge, they went to the other ſide, and thence 
brought back by main ſtrength the boats to 
the {ide where their-own army lay. Of theſe, 
and of thoſe which the emperor had, a bridge 
was built; but as the paſſage was too tedious, 
the emperor, with a peaſant for his guide, 
forded the river at the head of his cavalry _ 
very reſolutely. Three leagues from that 
Place he met the elector, beat, took, triech 
ö A 3 he AL and 


—— 
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and condemned him to loſe. his — 

4 elector redeemed himſelf, by abanc 
ſtrongeſt places, and the electorate 10 o Maurice 
his couſin.;, but by as conceſlions- did 


3 The Landgrave i in a, panic, Fr — 0 
reſource, was forced to make a ſhameful ; and 
ambiguous agreement, which the emperor in- 
1 to his gyn advantage. He was ob- 
iged to come and aſk pardon, and on the 
ö ambiguity of a German word, which did not 
very clearly detetermine whether, the elector 
mould be abſolutely freed from imp: 
or if he ſhould — be freed from perpetual 
impriſonment, the emperor cauſed him to be 
© Feized. The whole party were diſcouraged 
— one ſingle battle; Roman Catholies ang 
Proteſtants al gave way. They were fined in 
great ſums, ſome. for defraying the expenſes 
of the war, others as a puniſſiment for their 
rebellion; and the accounts prove, that the 
emperor amaſſed i in that wa y, 1,600,000 | gokl 
ecus. Ferdinand raifed nal more on the Bo- 
| Tick © who had. joined the elector's party, 
heſe accounts vexed the court of France. 
The king wrote to the princes and cities of 
| "Germany, to exhort them, to- patlreemants 
CE and promiſed. them i ſuccours. 
1 Much about the ſame time happenes- ahe 
king's coronation, at which the king of Na» 
varre, the duke de Vendome, the duke de 
Guiſe, the duke de A the e de 


n 1s 


—— 


* | g | 2 


(Henry) f — e & 


ſented the ſix ancient lay peers; and it in 0b 
ſorved, that the duke de Montpenkier 
a prince of the — re 


though 
A preſented — the 
earl of Flanders, the fourth peer, preceded 
by the dukes de Guiſe and de Nevers, he 
peerages were older. King Francis haf erecb- 
ed them, and had likewiſe eſtabliſned (hut 
5 before) that of the duke de Vendòme, the firſt 
prince of the blood. That order was aſtes- 
ward altered; and it was thought apo n | 
grounds, that even on the coronation df 
king, at which the peers are in their mas 
noble function, the princes of the blood ought | 
not to enter into compariſon with the other 
lords. As for the king of Navarre; his - 4 4 
of king 'gave; him the precedence;: When 
that auguſt ceremony was ended, the king vi- 
ſited the neighbouthood of Hou and be 
cauſed build a fort upon à hill which; com 
manded i 1 2 the n for- 
ing. 8 20119 OW?! ; 692357348 
When he: . tos: Se-Gexihad, clue git 
—— revs to the court. Gui de 
Chabot de Jarnac and Francis de Vivonne de. 
la Chaſtaigneraie had quartelled about fome of 
their amoursz and la C netraie had got 
the lie. They aſked therking's permiiſſion tb 
fight; and that prince, forgetting the divine | 
as well as human laws, not 1 | 
it, but wanted to be preſent- A. field wN 
pre pared for the combat, and galleries around 
tor placing the court. The king, who loved 


a Chatgnerae, expected wha Bs N 
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would give him the victory. Indeed . 
very probable, becauſe Jarnac had the ague; 
hut he gave a back ſtroke ſo ſeaſonably, — 
his enemy being already wounded, fell on the 
ground. He would never aſk his life, but 
every body ran up to ſeparate the combatants. 
That alfiſtance, which ſaved the vanquiſhed 
from the hands of his enemy, did not fave 
him from his on rage. The ſhame of being 
beat before ſuch a company, and in the king's 
ꝓpreſence; made life odious to him. He would 
never allow his wounds to be dreſſed, and he 
died in deſpair. Such a tragical event fo af- 
fected the king, that he made a vow never to 
permit a duel, and had difficulty to pardon 
himſelf for that which he had — 1 
A truce was concluded much about this 
time; between France and England, and that 
.of Charles V. with Sohman, which had been 
negotiating for ſix months, was concluded 
between theſe two princes for five years; but 
Soliman of his own accord wanted to include 
the king, on whom he beſtowed more illu- 
ſtrious titles than upon the emperor: The 
pope received at Placentia the greateſt of all 
.affronts in the perſon of Peter de Farneſe his 
on. He had given him, with the title of a 
duchy, that place and Parma; but he was ſo 
hated for bis oppreſſion and enormous de- 
hery, that his ſubjects re volted an - 
ed him. Ferdinand de Gonzague, 


— had appointed governor oh Milan in 
dic. 


lace-of the marquis du Gualt, la 


| "a 


(Henry II.) of Fn ANCE, 


graced, Was 3 to Placentia, in which ie 
15 ſaid he bimſelf had raiſeg the ſedition, and 
retained the place in the emperor's nams. 
The pope was very highly anraee he pr 
ed the king to declare war againſt oven 
ror, and Was not aſhamed/to propaſe to him 
to invite the Turk into the Milaneſe, but tie 
king was not inclined- to do ſo, and Placen- 


| tia remained. 1 18 the hands of the emperor. 20 
co m- 


This prince: had like wiſe cauſes vf 
plaint dean the pope, who, after opening 
05 counc Trent, in; congert; with-him, 
33 —— without-telling- him any = 
thing of the matter, had transferred it to Bo- 
logna. He was very glad that chat venergble 
aſſembly ſhould: be held in a place wheręg he 
was and in order o e, it frem 
Treat, Gs, aſtralogers and Phyficians war 
made to ſay that che city was threatengd wick 
the peſtilence. But dhe emperor, who per- 

ceived that a council held at a diſtance — 
Germany would neyer be received there, and = 
would, become ineffectual for che reduction f 
the Proteſtants, had a declaration made o 

the pope, in a full conũiſtory, and to- che a- 

EI 

prote agal Very 5 as 

ſolid be dove out of Trent. ole Hh 
. The cardinal, de Guiſe, f 

Rheims, to whom, and to the — 

Bourbon the pope. had lately ſent the hat. re · 

monſtrateq, in the king's name, ot chad i 


diſpleaſe 5 | 
23. 46; in 


0 — to 


Lees V* 
As *» 


in be vedfongifie"widertiand- Bet the "pope | 
would not ſatisfy the emperor,” till he had 
done him juſtice as to Placentia,” and was not 
afraid to make religion ſubſervient to politics. 
Amidſt thoſe — — hereſy 
Was increaſing. ' It made progreſs in 
France, and the king, to Pat 2 ſtop to it, 
proceeded to extremities. He ſaw himſelf 
on the eve of a rupture with the emperor, 
who had cauſed two captains to be beheaded, 
For bringing ſome men from German to the 
King about the time of his coronation. The 
6 ey Any ſent for Philip, his only ſon, to 
Dane to Germany, with an intention, if he 
ould to make him King of the Romans, 
and had ordered him to come through Genoa. 
In France they were afraid of ſome attempt 
upon Piedmont; perhaps likewiſe there was 
ame deſign upon the Milaneſe, Jo the kin 
-reſolved'to- make a progrefs into Italy. All 
that he did there was to put the fortifications 
in Piedmont in a proper ſtate of defence; and 
Auring that time, almoſt all Guienne and the 
F_ HMHeiphbouritip provinces roſe in rebellion, oh 
mene of the gabelle which Francis I. had 
| <ſtabliſhed in that province. That tax, which 
ns new in thoſe countries,” was offenſive to 
all the populace; but the oppreſſions of the 
offices in levying it rendered it till mais pg. 
5 903. vr na efT2CHW 53 nne 
ine Inhabjanty' of -Bourdeavx went" 6 
Fester heights of paſſion than any others. 
„ eee „ the king's lieu; 
tenant, 


(Henry II.) of FAU eb 14 


tenant, under the authority of the, king. o 
Navarre, governar of the province, and they! 
forced the preſideuts and counſellors of the 
parliament to put themſelves at their hend 
dreſſed like ſailors. .* This revolt was - er 
more dangerous, that England, whoſe 


vernment thoſe p had — . 7 | 
gon Was ſtill io be lulpecked. 8 ie mn — 5 
olved not to puih n a Nb iq . 


a declaration was immediately: give the 
gabelle ſhould be taken off. Judt it was au- 
choriſing the revolt, not to puniſh the ſedi- 
tious, — the parliament of Bourdeaux. after 
refurning, its re ques ſme. of 
them. + Hos 2 72 be Une be 
In . to — the reſt, the kings on. 

one ſide the conſtable, and, on the other, the 
duke a each with an army of 4 or 
go men. Nothing poſite 


can be more- op 
than the conduct of thoſe two men: the duke 
took all the ſofteſt methods, and he ſeemed 
ſometimes inclinable rather to gain than re- 
preſs the e but the conſtable, ſevere. 
and haugh ty in his natural te 2mper,- and, be- 
ſides, provoked by the maſſacre of Moneins, 
who was his relation, came to Bourdeaux with 
an inclination to treat the inhabitants with the 
utmoſt rigour. He was governor of Lan- 
guedoc, and the: duke d'Aumale's army ha- 
ving joined him at Toulouſe, he thence ſent: 
to Bourdeaux, a declaration of the king, by 
which he pardoned all ſuch as ſhould lay down 
their arms in four days. mec ately the 
Sul "whole 


8 7 : . > . : 
A 
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city y was appeaſed 3" but) iw 


12 inclined: 9 216? 
© He enteted the” city through à breach of 
thirty toiſes or fathoms , which he cauſed to 
| be made in the wall. He marched, in order of 
battle, through the ſteers. with his artillery. 
He diſarmed the citizens, and declared them 
rebels, and to have forfeited their privileges, 
charging them to raze their rown-houſe, and 
to dig out of the grave, with their rails, the 
body of the king's lieutenant, in order to have 
him magnificently buried. More than 100 
citizens were condemned to death, or to the 
palleys and the city was fined i in 57 _ 
But the king by the ue e che W 
pardoned moſt of <he-condenned ; 
ored the citizens to their privi- 
15 preſerved their town-houſe. He 
5 * n and afterward to 
Moulins, where Anthony de Bourbon, duke 
de Vendome, married Jane eee nee 
ter of Henry, king of Navarre. 
wr, The war was ee inflamed between 
| Englatid and Scotland. wasenden- 
_— v0 pur a op to. che Progreſs of the 
Euügliſn, by ops which he ſent into Scot · 
land f Dat as the Scots were in no want of 
| brave ſoldiers, he was chiefly careful to ſend 
them good officers. By et velour und! their 
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(Henry) ate e „ 


conduct, the young queen, who was then but 
ſix years old, was put into the bands of Hen- 
ry, to be [educated at the court of France. 
The Engliſh, who obſtinately inſiſted to have 
caſioned the Scots to remain faithful allies of 
the French, and to entruſt their queen to 
them, was their dread of an alteration in re- 
ligion, by an union with the Engliſh. It had 
ſuffered great alterations under the reign of 
young King Edward. His guardian, Edward 
Seymour, called protector of England, was a 
Zuinglian, and cauſed Peter Martyr, miniſter 
of Straſburg, who favoured that opinion, to 
be called over. The regulations: of Hen- 
ry VIII. were: aboliſhed.; The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ho inclined to Luther's hereſy. 
mixed feligion with [Lutheran practices and 
opinions, and preſerved the epiſcopate, not to 
deprive his on ſee of the prima. 
The king arrived at St Germain, where the, : 
queen was delivered on the third of February 

en 1349, of a ſecond ſon, named Louis. What 

ea - was moſt remarked on that birth, were the 
the ¶ marvellous-prognaſtics of the aſtrologers con- 

ot · N cerning that yeung prince. Catherine, who: 

of believed: in thoſe: impoſtors, had brought them | 

end into vogue at court, and was not undeceived, 

heir though all their predictions had vaniſhed into 

me be king had her Glemnly crowned at St 
jul Vor. ix B Pens, 
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Denys; on the 10th of June 1 549 and abe zout 
twelve days after, he made his entry into Pa- 


ol tie people his hatred of PIT (4140.75 


ris,” where the queen likewife ſoon made hers 
with like magnificence. For fifteen days, no- 
thing but tournaments were ſeen at Paris. 


The king was pleaſed with thoſe exereiſes, in 
which he ſhowed as much addreſs and grace- 


fulneſs, as any of his courtiers, in all the com- 
bats that could be deviſed, _ on foot or 
on Rorſto , 516 2027 TUBS: c 

Thoſe diverſi ons were followed by pious 


ceremonies. There was a general proceſſion 


for the extirpation of hereſies, at which the 
king aſſiſted in perſon, and ſaw, in his return 


—_ bs palace of Tournelles, the execution of 
ſome Lutherans, who were burnt at the 
|  Greve ; a ſight very unbecoming for him; but 


he imagined thereby to imprint on ow mitds 


time with much ri our. They were whe. oc- 


caſion, that ſome cantons, and thoſe of the 
chief, would not renew the alliance, as others 
did, with the Griſons and the allies of the 


Swiſs. The trial ef the marſnal de Biez, and 
of james de Couci, his ſon inzlaw, lord of 
Vervin, was finiſned. The marſnal was de- 
graded, and condemned to perpetual impri- 


ſonment; but Vervin was beheaded, for baſe- 
ly ſurrendering Boulogne. The marſhal, a 
venerable old man, got his liberty in the ſe- 
. but he died of grief ſome time after. 


The war Was, in we — time, continued 
e | between 
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by doubling their pay, and prohibiting them 
from taking aux thing without payment. 


that. 


% 
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op that he had 


ned I exaltation, he gave Parma to Octavius, with 
cen 0 | 


2 | great 
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wake herſelf miſtreſs of the principal emp 


The! ee wy 


him in his getr. On tas? return mY 
Rome, John cardinal de Lorraine died, and 
the: cardinal: de oe aſſumed the name of | 
cardinal de L | 
- "Claudius dn fades firſt Jake ds Guile had 
died a ſhort time lcfove 3 and it is remarked, 
that his funerals were celebrated with ceremo- 
nies like thoſe then uſed for the kings. That 
family was every day growing in titles and in- 
tereſt. The cardinal de Lorraine raiſed him- 
elf by paying court to Diana ducheſs 
 Valentindis. with ſubmiſfions unbecoming 
His : character. It was he who adviſed her to 


#1 


ments of the ſtate, by putting them into the 
hands of her creatures. In co ence of 
that adyice, ſhe cauſed the chancellor Olivier 
10 be deprived of his office. That wiſe old 
man was perſuaded that his eye fight, which 
was failing, rendered him Aae npa of exe- 
cuting his functions, and the feals were gt- 
Ven to , firft ' preſident a FRE Parlia- 
ment. f His 0-10 
The Eng liſh; amid their own - aivifions, 
were but aintly carrying on the war againſt 
— France, and deſpaired of ſaving Boulogne, 
_ which was ſo ſtraitened on all ſides. So they 
concluded a peace, and ſurrendered 2 
to Henry, with all its forts, and all its pro- 
viſons and ftores, on condition that th 
ſhould have 400,000 ecus, of which the g 
| Paymen was to be made, on our . 
Place. 


Me ng ele: by Tron 
k for herſelf and her allies. 


FI 


occaſion for a gens woke with the emperor. 
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formerly taken aſk bon, of Þ 


an opportunity of ſurpriſing. Parma; ſo that 
it in a manner blockaded.  Octayius, - 
who held that place of the pope, intreated 
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"I Tho 2 rere his e hit Octave 
had entered into a treaty with F = 
to make himſelf independent of 
fo that the pope, ; ror: pro- 
_— aliſtance, 40 oon as def hould de- 
ie E. {bot 9 Een as 
4 defender of the church, to aid him in that 
war. This is what the empetor wiſhed moſt, 
and he wanted only that he might not appear 
to have undertaken that war of his own ac- 
cord. He cauſed Parma to be beſieged by 
Gonzague, while John Baptiſt marched © Hom 
15 Butogns'ts beſiege Miranda, which Louis Pic, 
count de Concordia, and lord of that place, 
had likewiſe put under the king's protection. 
Peter Stroſſi had got an order to throw him- 
RI into Parma with the beſt of his troops, 
and he encouraged by 49 12 preſence the fiele. 
ed 8 ouis Pic and Paul 
de Terme, who with him defended Miranda, 
having been too forward in a ſally, were in- 
tetcepted, and forced to retire into Parma. 
moe * being thus engaged in a war with 
pe, 4 hibited any money to be carried 
Rome on any account whatſbever; and 
5 James Amiot, abbot of Belloſano, to 
g9'to Trent, where the council had begun 
Agen, to, declare from him, that being Pre- 
vented by the war which nl pope was ma- 
Tos n, from, Jen ding the _ 


—— << 
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of his kingdom o that alſembly, he did wr 
acknowledge it as legal. And indeed, in the 
letters which he wrote to it, he did not give it 
the title of the council, but bin chat of the 
aſſembly at Trent. f 5 * TY 4. OY eee 
War was hot at that time declared between 
the emperor and the king; but Henry, who. 
was young and vigorous, e the em- 
peror weakened, even more than: have 
been ex ecdedd from bis age, pre himſelf 
great over hiffl. Bendes he had 
a ſtrong party in Germany. The Fries ere 
jealous E. the exceſſive Peru the em 
who, for three years paſt, had kept in his pri- 
Dns two of the | chief del nces in Py empire. 
Maurice eſpecially was 12 impatienrt 
under the detention of the Lag re his fa- 
ther- in- lw. Bur his too recent obligations 
to the emperor inclined him tb diſſemble; 
which he did ſo artfully, that Charles intruſt- 
ed him with the command of tlie army by 
which he was to beſiege the city ot Nag e- 
burg, which was wholly Lutheran, and which, 
for 1 2 rebellious pt | tices OTE 
ban of the etnpite * Balg en _ 1 


175 lures war e E 
s propoſal,” and ) 
Magdeburg, in pre 7 i 5 8 n 


all oh necefary meafuares,. 97 he treaty u 
concluded and ept etret The pritices e 
up to the Kin bean dro 
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for obtaining that of the princes in confine» 
ment. The king furniſhed a great deal of 


money. The 8 could not hearken 


to peace without each other. They mutually 
exchanged hoſtages, and they were with their 
army to ſeek out the emperor where · exer he 
might be. He was ſtill at Augſburg, where 
he was endeavouring to no purpoſe. to per- 
ſuade his brother to yield to his ſon Philip the 
title of king of the Romans. 

This domeſtic diviſion likewiſe gave hopes 
to the confederates; ſo the king was not a- 
fraid of the rupture. He conſented that it 
ſhould begin by the capture of ſome ſhips, 
which the baron de la Garde and Leo Stroſſi 
made on the coaſts of Flanders and Catalonia. 
He complained on his ſide, that d' Andelot 
and Sipierre, officers of his army in Italy, were 
detained priſoners in the caltle of Milan. 
Manifeſtoes were publiſhed on both ſides, and 
they. ſoon proceeded to As , Hie 

Briſſac commanded in Piedmont, whither 
he had been ſent, as, ſome ſay, apap: the re- 
commendation of the ducheſs de dd 
who was very — to ae: 10 m io brd 


Howeyer 


himſelf” f by ee hat 85 berg perſo- 
nally a man of great merit, and having alo alt 
him many brave officers, among the re 
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age. 
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c age. The good ſucceſs of the French in that 
f country obliged Gonzague to leave' ro the 
; marquis de Marignan the care of the ſiege of 
I Parma, whither the emperor ſent ſome freſh 
5 trobßs 1, 3247 

F The war quickly megeabil os latte, The 
* duke de Vendômèe governor of Picardy, and 
Francis de Cleves, duke de Nevers, governor 
of Champagne, made ſeveral attempts on the 
K ſide of the Low Countries, and of Lorraine, 
* which favoured the emperor. Chriſtina daugh- 
15 ter of his ſiſter, and of Chriſtiern king of 
t Denmark, had married this laſt duke; and 


0 Charles the reigning duke at that time, a boy 
of nine years of age, was the Lond of that 


marriage. 

* The pope, vbe ws be gg i be Very 
22 of the war, in vain hoy ks to the two 
4 princes, in order to make a Pest. Matters 
P were by that time too far gone. Parma, 

* WW which Peter Stroſſi thought he had delivered 
by ſome advantages, was ſo diſtreſſed by fa- 
mine after his departure, that Marignan ex- 
pected ſoon to reines it; but Aer 4 hoped 


for greater things. 

7 The emperor emed to hive no thoughts 
BE: but the forwarding of the council, and the 
oo ſiege of Magdeburg. This place at laſt ſur- 


rendered, and Maurice treated it ſo gently, 
that it was on good grounds believed ro have 


gs ſurrendered by concert. It made in appear- 
ib. ance great conceſſions to the emperor, but at 
>: Wottomn' its _ and — were preſerved 


entire. 


' 
1 


entire. ee _— its ene my 
had at the ſame time the addreſs to gain the 


army which he had ſo long commanded. He 


redemanded his father-in-law from the empe- 
ror. Albert of Brandenburg, the count Pa- 
latine, and the other princes, joined him in 


that demand. Nothing was talked of in Ger- 
many but the liberation of the princes. The 


confederates joined troops to thoſe which 
Maurice had before, and marched openly a- 

gainſt the emperor. Augſburg having open- 
ed its gates to him, the prelates met at Trent 


were ſo terrified that they retired, and the 


council was ſuſpended. | 
Henry advanced into Germany, * I eve- 


Iy thing yielded to the confederates. Mau- 


rice tried in vain to make an accommodation 
with Ferdinand. g Their conference was ſoon 
broke off; but ĩt was agreed that they ſhould 


ſome time after meet at Paſſau, there to re- 
ſume the treaty. Mean- time the emperor was 


reaſſembling his army at the foot of the Alps, 
and cauſed the paſſage to be poſſeſſed by which 
the elector was marching toward him, * his 
troops were beat. Maurice, without loſs of 
time, took Erberg, a fortreſs almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible. On the firſt news of that unforeſeen 
capture, the emperor, who was at Inſpruc 
with . his brother Ferdinand, liberated. from 


his confinement John Frederic, and ordered 


him to follow him. He ſet out at the ſame 


time in horrible weather. Maurice pur- 
* kim cloſe at the heels, and he entered 


— 
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Iaſpruc the ſame night that the emperor 
marched out with fo much precipitation. His 
retreat was to Villae, a {mall n in Carin- 
thia. W e 
It is not known hbw fo povidenr a prince 
ſuffered himſelf in this manner to be ſurpri- 
ſed. His great power made him believe that 
every thing was ſafe. He was very much 
ſurpriſed when ſoon after he pereeued the 
king in the field, making himſelf maſter in a 
moment of many places, and bringing to the 
aſſiſtance of the confederates a formidable 
army. It was preceded by a manifeſto pu- 
bliſhed through all Germany, whither the king 
ewas marching, upon the invitation of a great 
u- many princes, to extricate the country out of 
on the ſervitude to which the emperor was redu- 
on cing it, and to liberate the captive princes. 
1d When on the point of his departure, he 
re- {ent before him the conſtable, - whoſe intereſt 
vas and dignity were every day increaſing. The 
PS» king had juſt erected his eftate of Montmo- 


ich rency into a dukedom and peerage, and this 
his is the firſt gentleman who in France had that 
2 honour conferred upon him. The conſtable 
cel- 


had along with him 1 5,000 foot, 1300 horſe? 
men completely — 2000 light horſe, and 
as many muſketeers on horſeback. The tity 
of Toul opened its gates to him. The king 
followed him cloſe; but the queen's dekneff 
ſtopped him ſome time at Joinville, where 

the duke of Lorraine" s 2 came” to wait 
upon e 5257 00779197 ee ere J 
Pruc | Nenn- 


? 
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1 Meamtime the conſtable drew near to 
1 Mets, and the. cardinal de Lenoncourt, bi- 
ſhop of chat place, managed matters ſo, that 
it was re{olved to receive the conſtable with 
two companies of foot. I he inhabitants were 
too late of thinking upon ſhutting their gates, 
and his whole army entered. A ſhort time 
after the king marched to Toul, and after- 
ward to Nanci, whence he cauſed the-young 
to be conducted to the Dauphin, whom 
ded left at Rheims. Chriſtina his mother 
was ſent. back to Flanders, and Nicolas, 
count de Vaudemont his uncle, in whom 
the king had a firm weed was * So- 
NNar⸗ of Lorraine | 
Ihe king came to Mets, where he oy the 
ls full ſatisfaction, and laid the 
gentlemen ef the army under ſuch ſtrict re- 
gulations, that there was never any complaint 
afterward. As he did not ſtop long in one 
place, he was ſoon in Alſace; but it was in 
vain to talk to the Straſburghers of the liberty 
of the empire, they civilly refuſed their gates. 
The other cities received him, and he was 
ready to penetrate farther into Germany, 
when the princes, and thoſe even of his own 
party, jealous of his too great ape in- 
treated him to think of peace. 5 
It was there that he received intelligence 
that his protection of the duke of Parma had 
1 been attended with ſuceeſs. The cardinal de 
14 Tourdon prevailed with the pope to leave 
4 ous in quiet, and to raiſe the ſiege of Parma. 
Fd | John 
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John Baptiſt, the pope's nephew, was killed 
in a ſally os Tag Miranda, thus periſhing ig; 4 
war which he himſelf. had 1nftigated. {+ |: 

Whilſttheking was in La e af 
fuffered much. The king who perceived 
the princes of the empire-were growing con 

and that the eleftor Maurice was tenewing 
the treaty of peace with Ferdinand, ptoteeds 
ed no further; and after naming an ambaſſa- 
dor to go in his name to the congreſs at Pai · 
ſau, where they were to treat of an accommo- 
dation, he was informed that the Imperialiſts, 
after taking poſſeſſion of Stenai, were making 
incurſions toward Champagne, and n as 
ta as Chalons. 

He divided his army in three, and Pre 
two bodies into that province, he repaſſed 
the Meuſe with the third.” In his march he 
made himſelf maſter of Stenai, which was 
abandoned by the enemy. He then entered 
Luxemburg, where he took by aſſault the 
ſtrong caſtle of Roc-de Mars, in which the no- 
bility and ladies of the country had taken re- 
fuge. They now expected nothing but the 
laſt extremities, when an order came which 
ſtopped the ſoldiers from beginning to:plan+ 
der. Danvillers opened its gates. The count 
de Mansfeld, being 15 by his men in 

voi, of which he was governor, was taken to: 
gether with his garriſon. Montmedi ſurren- 
lered z and the marſhal de la Marck, having 
got the command of ſome troops from the 
ing, retook Bouillon, of which 25 emperor 
Voi... C 1 had 
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had robbed his family thirty years before, to 
give ir to the biſhop of Liege, who had ſome 
claims upbn that duchy, * 
The Ning got — moch about the 
ne time, that the cardinal de Lorraine had 
ſub) jected to him Verdun, an Imperial city, as 
wel as Mets and Toul. He had the com- 
mand in thoſe cities under the title of a pro- 
rector,” and there was a province made of 
them, called the Three Biſhoprics. The king 
beſides took the town and caſtle of Chimai, 
and returned into his own kingdom, whence 
he had been abſent three months and a half. 
-= Theſe conqueſts coſt dear to France. Be- 
fides the devaſtations committed in Cham- 
pagne,' Van Roſſem, marſhal of Cleves, had 
entered Picardy and Ponthieu, where he had 
facked many towns, and not being able to 
keep any of them, he ſet them on fire. The 
panic ſpread as far as Paris, where there was 
no army to oppoſe him, as the king's army 
was compoſed of the flower of the troops. 
Mean- time the elector of Saxony was lea- 
4g nothing unattempted for making his 
own peace. He was always afraid that the 
emperor might come to an accommodation 
with his couſin John Frederic, and that ar- 
gument had as great weight with him as thei 
liberation of his father-in-law; The congreſil 
was met at Paſſau, where the king of thei 
Romans received the propoſals. for the em- 
perof Maurice had obliged the king toi 
k an ambaſſador thither, who Was Jon 
* 1 — , Wall 


2 n biſhop of 8 41 59 
man, ho ſpoke wi ſch bitterneſs againſt Charles, 
for his having broke the ancient alliance be- 
tween the French and Germans, which had 
been ſo advantageous for both nations, Ihe 
emperor's, anſwers , were no, leſs. bitfer: the 
treaties of F rancis with the Turks were fre. 
quently repeated in them, and there Was 
little probability that a peace would be con- 
cluded between the two kings. 2 8 rr 
Atter many difficulties, the affairs of Ger- 
many were adjulted. , The princes. were to 
lay down their arms ;. the Landgrave was ta 
be ſet at liberty; the emperor: was to con- 
voke a diet for ſettling the differences about 
religion, and he promiſed, in the mean time 


to diſturb nobody on that head. As for che 


king, whoſe intereſts were not d. to be 
intermixed with thoſe of Germany; it was 
ſaid, that if he had any thing to claim from 
the. emperor, he might explain his, intentions 
to him by ee Who would report it to 
him., b ell aide 

This prince, by thoſe means,” preſerved. his 
connectiops with the king, and let the bi 
of Bayonne underſtand that ſome time thence 
it might happen that new commotions might 
ariſe in Germany. The Landgrave was ſctiat 
liberty; Duke John Frederic, who was always 
obſerved in the retinue of the court, had his 
entire liberty, and retired to his a own houſe. 
As for. Albert of Brandenburg, whenever he 
pereciyed matters tending. toward peace, he 
. 4 C's * 
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| ſeparated from the princes, and continued, 
with more fury than ever, the war which he 
was carrying on againſt the Roman Catholics, 
eſpeeially againſt the biſhops. The king, as 

much provoked as he was againſt the princes 
who had made their peace without him, in 
violation of treaties, did not however fail ge- 


nerouſly to fend them their | 
About that time he loft Heſdin, which he 


very ſoon retook. The emperor's troops had 
aſſembled from various quarters, and be ſides 
the duke d' Alba's bringing him the beſt ſol- 
diers he had, he like wiſe augmented his army 


out of that of the princes. He was enraged 
at the loſs of Mets, and had reſolved to uſe 


be of utmoſt efforts to repair it. Whilſt he 
469 mth ing for that attempt, he had bad ac- 
ears | 


The kin 1321 ne and de upon 
Naples, ſin „nich he * e 
engage the Venetians and ſome other princes, 
and the Furks had appeared on the coaft to 
countenance them; but he wanted a place in 
the middle of Italy, and there was none more 
convenient for him than Sienna. This city, 
which had long been divided into four great 
factions, had at laſt fallen by its diviſions into 
the hands of the Spaniards ; butthat turbulent 
| people did not long continue in tranquillity, 
amidft the harſh uſage which they received 
fröm them, and even though they had built 
2'titadet, the inhabitants nevertheleſs revolt- 


be mall number of the Spaniards 
9993 14110 : ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted the thought to them. The garri - 


* 


ſon with. difficulty, eſcaped into the citagels. 


All zhg.F ench in the neighbourhgod came 


to the ſuccour af the Sienneſe, and 18 
maſters in the place, the citadel of hic on 
not hold gut. long, and was demoliſhed, Lhe 
emperor. was not in a condition to remedy A 
that mis fortune; the inſurrection of the prin- 
ces had, occaſioned. him to. recall, his. troops, 
from Italy, and the ſcheme of the Arge gk 
Mets did not permit him to return them. „ 
The king had provided for the ſecurity of 
Mets, as much as the ſhort time would per- 
mit. He had ſent, the duke de Guiſe wit! 


* 
„ 


ſome troops, but the town was weak. in man 
places. The, duke was obliged; to demol; 

the ſuburbs, and the abbey. of St, Arnoul, 
famous for being the burial-place. of (44 
le Debonnaire, and of ſeveral 1 of 
, They,wroughy 


the family of Charlemagne. 


* . 


without intermiſſion at the fortiſicati 
The duke Fintelf carried de Fc. d 
mated the, ſoldiers, and inhabitants, Ih 
young duke CEpguien, and ihe e 
Conde his brother, had thrown themſclygsin- 


to the place with many of the ngbiliry,: and 


- 


ny 


the emperor was, expected there withaue. 
dread. The, ſeaſon was far, adyanced,; 
arrived ar, Straſburg about, the x6th, 

tember 1552, and.could.not begin.the. 
the 22d of October. , He,remaine 
ville diſtreſſed with. the ,gouty ar 
cee ORE. SEPA Fs 
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prince Albert of Brandenburg, having a 
Weter intelligence with the emperor, endea- 
voured to ſurpriſe Mets, under pretext of 

g an agreement with the French. The 
for de Gulle ſoon diſcovered his artifices: 
but Francis duke d' Aumale, thinking to ſur- 

iſe them, was himſelf beaten, and taken 

priſoner. A ſhort time after Albert went to 
the ſiege with 6000 foot, and*r600 horſe. He 
had his quarter ſeparate from the Imperial 
army: The emperor was vet to che ſiege 
on the 20th of November 1552. A breach 
was! made in a few days; but bea the 
rumous wall the duke de Guiſe had raiſed a 
new rampart. By the care which he had ta- 
Eni at firſt about the diſtribution of the pto- 
viſions, he was in no fear of falling ſhort; and 
he acquainted the king, that he'might employ 
as, he” pleaſed the troops deſtined for the ſuc- 
_ cour of Mets, reſting ſecure that He place 
mould without any aid defend itſelf. In fact, 
the king fent the duke de Vendõme to lay 
Rege to Heſdin, which he retook notwith- 
Wade the ſeverity of the winter. 
e emperor's” © proviſions failed: The 
e er och beſieged had much 
diminifhed" his army, and the difeafes which 
afterward "happened, completely ruined it. 
En thinking of raiſing the ſiege, but he 
ould not reſolve upon a retreat without ma- 
King a laſt effort. He drew up his army be- 
fore the breach, and contrary to the opinion 
of all his gevierals, why warned him that he 
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ſame time the duke de Guiſe appeared in the 
breach with his pike in his hand, and all the 
nobility who followed were in ſo good order, 
that the emperor could never prevail with his 
foldiers to march. He complained in vain 
that he was deſerted in the moſt important 
occaſion of his life; he was forced ſoon after 
ſhamefully to raiſe the fiege. Our people at 
firſt purſyed the enemy, and killed ſome: of 
them; but they were moved at the ſight of 


ſaw ſcattered every where. They buried the 


city ſuch” as could not have endured the fas 
tigue of the journey. The duke de 
took as much care of them as he would have 
done of his own ſoldiers, and procured as 
high commendations of his humanity as he had 
done of his yalour. It is averred that che em 
peror loſt 30; oO men in that ſiege: . 
The duke, loaded with honeur byitwining 


greſs of a prince almoſt conſtantly victorious; 
gave God all the praiſe for ſo glorious an 
event, and in gratirude for ſo great fuovels 


tion of hereſy im Mets. . Phrough all F. rance 
ri —_— all foreigners the virtues of the 
duke de 


un, 
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was about to receive a great affront, he com- 
manded to march to the aſſault; but at the 


ſo many ſick and dying perſons whom they 


dead, they put the ſick in boats to be tranſ- 
ported to Theonville, and carried into the 


Guiſe 


ſo powerful an army, and ſtopping the pro- 


he turned all his attention to the extermina- 


iſe were the only ſubject of con · 
erſation: Wich all — — 1 


LR 
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campaign, the emperor perceived himſelf be- 
ſides on the brink of loſing the kingdom of 
Naples. The fleet which had appeared un- 
der the command of the pirate DPragut, con- 


advantage over Andrew Doria. The prince 
of Salerno, a Neapolitan lord, who had left 
the emperor's ſervice, was to join him with 
thirty-five galleys which he was bringing 
from Marſeilles. He arrived a moment too 
late s the pirate loſt patience, and would never 


place, in which the people were diſpoſed to 
an inſurrection. The viceroy had found no 


the king of France and of the prince of Sa- 
lerne. The policy of the Turks came to be 
diſcovered,- their intention being to continue 
the war, and amuſe Henry, but not to make 
him ſtrong in Italy, whence he would ſoon 
have made Greece to tremble. The pirate 
promiſed toi return the, ear following,. and 
| Les the winter at Chio,,. 1 
| : Germany was agitated. by. the Jepredations 
which Albert committed there; and the 
emperor who made uſe of him to balance 5 
| of Maurice, did not give. poluive. 
wers do the complaints made aint hit * 
Maurice himſelf declared War againſt him. 
There was a bloody battle in which Maurice 
Was wounded: Victory remained. on his ſide, 
He died ſoo after,of, his None. As bead 
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Gited of 123 veſſels, 30 nd he had gained. ſome. 


return to Naples. That miſtake ſaved the 


other remedy for it than to prohibit, on pain 
of death, the very pronouncing the name of 


4 n 


| extremity, 


of FRAU of 


Auguſtus his brother ſaceceded 
ſettlements. Fhe em- 


in 
gave him up to the rigo- 


no children; 
him accord 58 to the 
peror — nothing further to mana 
favour of Albert, 
rous treatment of the chamber of Spires, "wile. 


forfeited his eſtate, and outlawed him. 
Much about the farhe time, — 
the ſtrongeſt Place in Picardy, being neglect- 
ed by the king, who at that time deſpiſed the 
emperor, was beſieged, and ſoon taken. At 
court not was minded but diverſions; and 
it was only When Therouenne was reduced to 
that Francis de Monrmorenci;'the 
come s fon; was ſent thither. ' After mas 
king as a defence as the bad condition 
of the place would permit, he was obliged to 
parley; But not having ſeeured himſelf well, 
he found himſelf all at once in the hands of 
the Imperialiſts. The tewn was razed to the 
very bottom, and was never repaired. | 
Upon this ſtroke the court was uw Ro- 
bert de la Marek, marſhal of France, haſtened 
to Heſdin, which was threatened by the Im- 
perialiſts. Emmanuel Philibert, prince of 
Piedmont, beſieged it. The marſhal had with 
him the flower of the nobility, as little expes 
rienced as himſelf. He ſoon capitulated; but | 
as they were ſettling the articles, a mine which 
he had wrought, accidentally tock fire under 
the beſiegers. They immediately played off 
theirs, and from all quarters ruſned through 
the breach into the place with ſo much impe- 
wolitys? that la Marck was taken with alt the 
nobility. 


TOY All che wo was cut in as 
and the place entirely razed. The enemy, 
elated with ſo many een expected to 
carry Dourlens with the ſame eaſe; but the 
conſtable, who had haſtily collected ſome | 
troops, prevented them from ſo doing, and 
drew the prince of Arſcot into an ambuſn, 
where: he was taken priſoner, after loſing 800 
men. The king came ſoon after in perſon to 
the army. Though it was ſtrong, it did no- 
thing worthy of notice, and the King brought 
it back in the month of December 1353. 
In Italy the French defended Sienna againſt 
the negotiations and attempts of Coſmo duke 
of Florence, and Montalcino againſt the Spa 
niards who were beſieging it. The Turkich 
fleet obliged Garcias de Toledo to bring. back 
bis army to Naples; but Pragut probably 
had no plot upon that place, which might 
have given the French too many advantages. 
He attacked the iſland of Corſica, of which 
the king pretended to be maſter, as lord of 
Genoa: to which that iſland: belonged. He 
took moſt of the places of that iſle. Andrey 
Doria, aged eighty- ne years, coming UNEX- 
pectedly; retook ſome of the ſtrongeſt of them; 
and the baron de la Garde, who Bad belieged 
Calei, raiſed the ſiege. Theſe were all the 
operations of that great Ottoman fleet, with 
Which that of France was joined. It was ſome: 
thing to keep Doria employed, who might have 
fallen on Provence, or turned toward Sienna. 


3 the death of Edward king of 
F110 04 England 


apes of Francs” 43 


England occaſioned great troubles in that 
kingdom. He was but ſeventeen years of 
age when he died; and John Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland; had the ſupreme power in 
the kingdom. He perſuaded the young king 
that he ought to diſinherit his two ſiſters, 
Mary, as daughter of Catherine who was di- 
vorced, and Eliſabeth, as deſcended of Anne 
Boleyn, condemned for adultery; He called 

to"hi ſucceſſion Lady Jane Grey, daughter 
of the duke of Suffolk by a ſiſter of Hens - 
ry VIII. In fact, ſhe was at firſt acknowledged 
in the parliament, but it is no eaſy 1 matter to 
deprive the true heirs of their right. 

Mary, with an army of 4000 men, and the 
authority which her birth gave her, made her- 
ſelf miſtreſs of the kingdom, and took off 
the head of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, 
who had been guilty of no other crime than 
that of ſuffering berſelf to be crowned, Many 
immediately — of reſtoring the Roman- 
Catholic e and got a reſolution/ paſſed 
to receive into the kingdom Cardinal Pole; 
legate of the holy ſee; He was of the blood - 
10yal,” and was not engaged in orders; ſo, as 
there was an intention to give the queen a 
huſband, he laid claim to that konour. But 
the emperor had prevented him in favout of 
his ſon Philip, to whom he gave the title of 
king of Naples, and the queen thought that 
ſhe would be more abſolute by marrying a 
foreign prince, on whom in fact the Englith 
unpoſed: lome-yery urn conditions. 80 = 
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match was concluded, and the ambition of 
having a new crown made the emperor not 
to be aſhamed at giving his only ſon, Who was 
ſtill young. and had but one ſingle ſon, to a 
queen near forty years of age. That princeſs 
mediated a peace, and endeavoured at leaſt to 
obtain a truce. The emperor, who perceived 
himſelf declining, wiſhed for it; but for the 
ſame reaſon the king did not incline it, and 
entered the Low] Countries with à ſtrong 
The king took Marienburg, built by Queen 
Mary of Hungary, who had been pleaſed with 
the agreeableneſs of the place ſo proper for 
the chace. He cauſed at the ſame time the 
village of Rocroi to be fortified, in order to 
facilitate the paſſage from that place to thoſe 
of France. Bouvines was carried by aſſault. 


The inhabitants paid dear for an inſolent and 


brutal ſaying of theirs againſt the king, who 
was only aſking them to remain neuter. At 
the ſame time that they capitulated, the Ger- 
mans entered their town by force, and the 
king's authority could not altogether reſtrain 
them from committing ſome acts of violence 
on the inhabitants. , L265. $435 1 2 "1 1 * Fg 

Thoſe bad ſucceſſes, | and the few troops 
which the emperor had to oppoſe us, threw 
him into a deep melancholy. He formed a 
deſign of abandoning Bruſſels, and retiring to 
Antwerp. Upon more mature deliberation 
he reſolved: to take the field with 8000 men, 
d to throw ſome men into Namur * 
mami 17 * 


<> 
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anal ahat- place, which the ay had be- 
ſieged; but as his army was not equal to that 
of France, Henry, being maſter of- the field, 
took and demoliſhed a great many towns and 
caſtles. After over- running Brabant, Hai · 
nault, andeche Cunbrefis, he laid ſiege to Renti, 
a place ſituated in a marſh, which infeſted' the 
whole BoulogneſmGGe. i | 
© "Meantime the grand duke of Tuſcunf find- 
ing hunfelf incommoded by the A 
hood of the French, reſolved to employ al 
his forees to drive them out of Sienna. He 
gave one of his daughters to F abiano the 
pope's nephew, that he might have no dif- 
turbance from that quarter; and he-:conclu- 


A TV] 


ded a treaty with che emperor, by which he 


promiſed to ſurrender the place to him, upon 
reimburſement of his charges expended on 
that war. The cardinal a! Ferrara, who ma- 
naged the King's affairs in that country, 
wal ned im of Coſmo's deſigns; and the king 
imagitied'that he provided againſt them, by 
ſending Peter Seroffi, lately created a marſhal 
of France. The'Stroflis were ſworn enemies 
of the Medicis. Coſmo had put Peter's fa- 
ther to death, and 1 — ale 10 1 
name from Florence. A 

When Coſmo ſaw ſacks a man arrive in 
Italy, he imagined there was a ſecret inten- 
tion to reſtore the Plorentines to their liberty, 
and was ſtill more keen upon that war- Peter 

his fide did every thing in a paſſion againiſt 
the enemy of his family, and the kings 8 af. 

Vor. IV. | D fairs 
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fairs did not ſucceed the better. He however 
performed at firſt a conſiderable ſervice. ,.He 
acquainted the pope, that the king intend- 


ed nothing elſe but to defend the liberty 
which he had procured to Sienna, and ſo ex- 
tinguiſhed in him all jealouſy of the arms of 
France, that he continued, without heſitation, 
for two years, the truce with the king. 
Mean time Coſmo had committed the ma- 
nagement of that war to John de Medequin, 
marquis of Marignan. He thought of no- 
thing but ſtarving the town, and cutting off 
the waters, by taking poſſeſſion of the hills of 
which the country is full, and by taking the 
places in the neighbourhood: By thoſe means 
found itſelf gradually ſtraitened. The miſun. 
derſtanding between the cardinal de Ferrara 
and Stroſſi obliged the king to ſend, Blaiſe 
de Montluc to take the charge of affairs, 
awhile Sttoſſi ſhould be abliged to be abroad. 
He ſtepped out to take; poſſeſſion of ſome 
poſts, by which he expected o cut off the ene- 
muy's proviſions; and Marignan, to bring him 
to a battle, came and laid ſiege to Marciano, 
a little place, but of ſome importance, near 
which he was incamped. Stroſſi, Who was 
-weaker; reſolved to retite; but Montluc, who 
got intelligence at Sienna that he wanted t 
make his retreat in broad day-light, foreſay 
tithat he would be beat, and prepared the 
Sienneſe for that event. He as not deceive 
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jer in his thought *' the marquis took hib advan! 
Je tage, cut in pieces 4000 men, t6ok''a great 
d- many priſoners, and carried off bb ſtandards: 
rty Strolli was wounded; and had diffietfry'to 1 res 
x- tire with the reſt of his army. Mix) er! 
of Montluc's foreſight was the occaſion that 
on, the Sienneſe heard that piece of news without 
emotion; but he cord? not Prevent the bad 
na- ¶ oonſequences. He fell dangereuſty ill; "and* 
in, Lanſac, who haſtened from Rome to ſupply” 
no- his place, was taken in paſſing through the 
off enemy. This piece of intelligence reache® 
s of I the emperor a few days after, to cornfort bim 
the for a lofs which he had juſt ſuſtained! 

ans During the ſiege of Renti he had approach- 
ing, ed our army, and kept himſelf ſufe in his 
ſun. ¶ camp, expecting a ſtrong ſuccour from Ger- 
rara N many. Before it was arrived, the king wiſhed 
laiſe Iſl to come to blos with him, and the conſtable 
airs, ¶ ſeverał times endeavoured to draw him to a 
oad. ll battle: He came at laſt, and attacked a wood 
ome which covered our army, into which the duke 
ene · Nof Guiſe had throw zoo muſketeers, draught- 
him ed (out of the whole army; they however” 
ano, were beat off: Phe Imperialiſts gained the 
neat i wood, and put our light cavalry to flight. 
4 They were returning like conquerors, very 
careleſsly, hen Gaſpard de Saulx de Tavanes 
tell ſuddenly upon them with ſome of the 
houſehold troops. This unforeſeen attack 
threw them into confuſion; they loſt more 
than 2000 men, and a part of their cannon ;* 
” * our people, with: ſmall loſs, recovered: 
* IZ 7 the: 
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the "TRY Tavanes returned 1n triumph with 
his ſword. ſtill bloody in his hand. The king, 
who ſaw him in Bo condition, embraced. 
him, and took the collar of the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt from his own neck, to honour ſo 
valiant a man with it. wimotd : 

It is thought that 3 For ont pre- 
vented the emperor from decamping. The 

emperor had brought him from the Milaneſe, 
of which he 2 given the government to 
Lopez Suarez de Figueroa. The French: 
made a great buſtle about that advantage; 
but the king nevertheleſs raiſed the ſiege for 
want of — "A He was ſatisſied wich. the 
ſorry conſolation of previoully ſending a ge. 
neral challenge to the emperor's army, a 
ſtanding with his men three hours in order . 
battle, in the ſame place where they had 
fought; then he retired; the. emperor being 
diſtrefled with the did the ſame a little 
after. The reſt of the campaign was paſſed 
in burning a few villages on either ſide. 

In Italy, Stroſſi, ſoon after his defeat, not- 
withſtanding the uneaſineſs which his wound 

gave him, Freadrrabled his army, and ſent 

4k proviſions into the town, throught, the 
midſt of the enemy's camp. This was à ſmall 
ſupply againſt the ſcarcity which began there 
to be exceſſive; for the enemies were maſters 
of almoſt the whole: places in the ſtate of 
Sienna, and intercepted the proviſions, on al 
quarters. The Turkiſh fleet had retired ear- 


ly, as uſual, after facilitating, Terme's cap- 
ture 
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ture of all "iow" laces in the iſle of Corſica 
except Calvi. By that retreat; the Imperia- 
liſts were left at liberty to give ſuccours to 
Marignanz who more and - een 908 
yy 4 11-2 d ad ov? A S Nia on IS 
It was then that Montloc had — 
lis vigour to A the Sienneſe, who were 
almoſt quite ſunk. He aſſembled them, and 
with his blunt military eloquence he ſo anima- 
ted them, that they ſwore rather to endure the 
utmoſt extremicy of famine; than be wanting 
to their liberty. The garriſon took ſimilar 
reſolution, and: from that time Montluc be- 
gan to meaſure out their proviſions to them 
very ſparingly: By theſe means the ſiege was 
prolonged, and. Coſmo, who perceived witli. 
regret his finances exhauſtedi preſſed Marig- 
nan to ſtorm the town” Whilſt he was diſpo- 
ſing his batteries, on- Chriſtmas night he ata 
tempted the eſcalade, and ſurpriſed a: gate of 
the town, and a tower which was near ir, 
Montluo upon being told of this, at firft- ſu 
ſpected the net had a correfpondenee with 
the beſiegedꝰ; and, o pre ven ue as might 
be concerned in ic fav ſtirring,” he went 
through the ſtreets, J3that®the enemy 
was repulſed . Phus every. thing: was peate- 
able within the to] an by Mehta οο . 
gorous he HAν,arignan was forced torun 
g wth (6 Iod of 60D men; Meme, 
ſcarcely loſt Hy or to mom on ad; 
„ Meanztimey-the-2harMhal d time, Is 
wo Piedmont- ſee red, and M= had ia th 
VII WILKS bs D 3 country⸗ 


when he was contriving to 


| glory which he 


ſurpriſed it. The governor threw himſelf in- 


At laſt there was a neceſſity for capitulating 
capitulation, nor haye, 
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the government of their town, he ſhould pre? 
| eve for them their liberty and their privi- 
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country 16, oo0 of the beſt troops in France; 
formed a ſcheme for ſaving Sienna; but the 
court did not approve of i it. The conſtable 
did not love Montluc, a creatute;of the duke 
of Guiſe, nor Briſſac, who had been put into 
Piedmont, in oppoſition! to him, at a time 
procure: that go: 
vernment for Gaſpard de Coligni his n 
Thus the oy Was diſappo 


inted of the 
expected ; but he recom ; 
mended himſelf by the taking of lvrẽe. He 
was ſoon after informed, that the governor 
of the Milaneſe was in Caſal, Aberes he was 
celebrating the carnival, after the faſhion of 
the country, with extraordinary rejoicings, 
One of the inhabitants ſhowed him a ſebret 
entry into the place. He came thither, and 


to: the citadel; but he was taken there, in 
tour days, with all the baba who 00000! 


panied him. e 4 
Sienna was gradually weakened, eynry day; 


Moatluc was forced to diminiſh-the-provuſl 


10NS; 


but Montluc would 


et be named in the 
it concluded in the 
king's name. The. Sienneſe put themſelves 
under the protection of the empire, on eon- 
dition, that the empergr-ſhÞuld have nb power 
toy huild a citadel there ; and that, im it tling 


legs: This was promiſed them but, ill 
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executed by the emperor; To Montlue and 
to the French was granted every rhing that 
they wanted, and a great party of the inha- 
bitants, — — of the ir city, 
left it with him upon the 2 1tſt of April r 22 
K 3 the pope died; Marcel C 
yin, who took the name of Marcel H. a — 
of extraordinary merit, and preſound erudi- 
tion, held the ſee only two and twenty days. 
Jobn Peter Caraſfe, Neapolitan Dy 
of a family of quality,] was eleded, and tolo 
the name of Payl LV. The Turks had come 
as uſual, ahd had not hindered Andrew Da- 
tia from obliging Terme to raiſe the ſiege:af 
Calvi. , They: coolly and unconcerned looked 
at our men marching to the aſſault, and: after 
a certain time! they retired into their ports. 
The marquis de Ma Ker continued the cn 
queſt ef the ſtate of Sienna, and by taking 
Fort blettadhcbe depri ved us of all commu- 
dc ation with Italy, which eee on 
ed gur affairz in Tuſcany. W 8. S404 
Matters in Piedmont were proſpering eve 
ty day mote and more under the marſhal de 
rife: He took, among other places, St Sa- 
viour an, Valencia: 1 in the Milaneſe. +» He Pare 
dow ly beſirging V ulpiano, a place of imports 
ane in Nied mont; when Alvares-de: Toſeda, 
duke dba, after having reaſſembled go: oo 
foot and oοο⁰ο horſe, ntered that Province, 
woehed he boaſted he Would drive pro French 
in three weeks. be marſhal was not by near 


one Half 0 rens ashes and indeed he did 
9209 "TY not 
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not pertinaciouſly inſiſt om proſecuting the 
fiege which he had begun; but he refolved 
to {ſuffer the firſt efforts of the duke d'Alba 
to paſs, and to waſte his forces, after which 
be 1 himſelf a happy concluſion of fis 
e tion.” The duke” immediately took 
Fraflinetta, a place upon the Po, of which 
he hanged the —— cut in pieces the 1- 
talian garriſon, and ſent the French to the 
galleys, for being ſo audacious, as they were 
oo weak, to feſiſt ſo ſtrung an army. 
Then he laid ſiege to Santia; and though 
there was a breach made, he durſt never 
make the aſſault. His troops were eonſumed 
before that place, which the marſnal de Briſ- 
uc had taken care to fortify, and at the end 
of fifteen days he raiſed the fiepe. © Briſſac, 
Perceiving him ſo much weakenedp as not to 
kave courage to make any attempt, began to 
talce the field again. He again belieged Vul- 
piano, and obliged it to ſurrender, aftẽt 
ſoundly beating the ſuecour which. the duke 
>Albaſent/thitherss mom batt ns 1nnntys bt 

hPiedmont was at that time the ſchool where 
the young nobility. of France went to learn. 
the art of war. Upon the report which: was. 
fpread;: chat there Was to beuag battle, the 
duke ure vo dien and the privez?ufl Condé; 
Montlué, — otkerageftlemen 
reſorted to Briflac! 1 Reinforced with ſuch 
ſuecour, he beſieged Monte Calvo, which ke 
took before the duke d' Alba's. face. 29512 1: 
L here was in the mean time held 4.confe- 
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rence for ſettling. a peach hich. the queen of 
England and Cardinal Pols had ä 
The aſſembly, was magnificent. It was held 
in tents between Gravelines and Ardres. The 
chief men in France and Spain were pre- 
ſent: Cardinal Pole, repreſented; the queen; 
of England as mediatriæx; hut, the pop: inc: 
ſtead „ . for peace, cauſed the con- 
2 of the kingdom of Naples to be propo- 
d to the king. Cardipal, Caraffe is ne- 
phew put that fancy in, bis head, and hoped 
me that method to procure; à conliderable. 
principality to bis on family. The mat⸗- 
ter was diſputed in council. The conſtable 
ſtrongly — the danger of ſuch à war, 
and the hazard which had attended ſuch en- 
terpriſes with the popes, who always got, off 
when they pleaſed . He added, that ſince there 
Was a treaty of peace depending in o ſolemn 
a meeting, the ſucceſs of that negotiation 
mult at leaſt: be known, before entering into 
any engagements with the pope. But the car- 
dinal de Lorraine, who. vid rich ſettle- 
ments for, bis family in the, kingdom of 
NG and aa nde . in any Fun Bebo 
IS; 


a 4 


pe it, . very well {atisfied, belles, to 
e the princes of Lorraine at & diſtance 
— coui t, where they ſtood leſs ia his way 
to promotion, and — hag that the bad 
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ſaecels of that expedition m bt turn to their 
ruin. In this maler, under weak princes, 
are matters decided by private in tereſt.” 
FThe cardinal was ſent to Rome to Hegele 
that affair: He concluded the league with 
the pope. The kingdom G Naples was di- 
vided” betwecnh him and one of the king's 
younger ſons. The conditions of 1 inveſti- | 
ture were noted; and it was à greed — 
other things, that the new kink of Nap 
could neither: be-emperor, Vora of F. ws to 
nor duke of Milan, without renòuncing that 
kingdom. The war was to be begun by Coſmo. 
de Medicis, and the Florentines ſer. at liberty; 
but the ſeaſon being advanced, and the troops 
not ready, the expedition wWas referred to the 
year following: ego ch tir Winne 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſaQting, the 
emperor furniſhed great matter of ſpeculation 
to the world. Though yet but fifty fix years 
old, an age at which the ſtrength of man is 
uſually not much diminiſhed 3 yet, by his na- 
- tural conſtitution, he perceived bitnſelf feeble, 
and incapable of acting with his uſual vigour. 
He ſaw oppoſed to Him Henry H, an ambi - 
tious and warlike prince, in 2 — of his 
youth, and in a condition to let him enjoy no 
tranquillity, either in the Low Countries, in 
Germany, or in Italy. The conſiderable lofſes 
which he had ſuffered in all quarters, were a 
warning to him, that his good fortune was 
forſaking him as well as his vigour; and that 
Ks was time to turn his con templations on the 
EY” Other 


| ©, 


2 life... * of thoſe * ghts, on the 
21ſt of October, he entered. = aſſembly 
of tlie ſtates- general, of the Low Countries, 
which he had convoked at Bruſſels, walk 
ing between. Philip his fon, and Mary queen 
of Hungary his ſiſter. Eleonora, queen of 
France, who, after the death of her huſband, 
had retired to her brother's court, and Maxi- 
milian king of Bohemia, the ſon of Ferginand, 
took their places along with him. The num- 
ber of great lords, and the croud of the po- 
pulace was infinite. There he cauſed it to 
be declared, by one of his principal counſel- 
lors, that after having indefatigably labour- 
ed from his earlieſt youth for the good of the 
church and of the ſtate, he was. reſolved 
thenceforward to think of nothing but the 
affairs of his ſoul, and to leave the load of. ſo 
many kingdoms upon ſtronger ſhoulders. 
Then he ſpoke himfelf, and in a few words 
unfolded the intention which he had long had 
of retiring, and from which he had been 
with held only by the youth of his ſon. He ex- 
preſſed to his people a deep concern, that in 
leaying them he could not leave them peace; 
he threwy the blame of this on the king of 
France, and aſſured them that they might 
entertain good hopes of that war, provided 
they continued as conſtant in their fidelity 
to their new king, as they had done to him. 
He then turned to * ſon, and to him he 
| recommended in one word the Catholic faith, 
* the care af his, Wha particularly moe 
0 


es 
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of the Low Com At theſe words Philip 
lt ee his feet. The _cmperor, 
hom the gout prevented from ſtirring, made 
an effort to > embrace” Him, and declared him 
ince of the Low Countries. AW the aſſem - 
ly melted into tears. A month after, the 
.einperor © in the fame company diſpoſſeſſed 
himſelf of all his kingdoms. He for ſome 
time reſerved the empire, in hopes of obtain- 
ing from his brother Ferdinand ai ſecurity” for 
the ſucceſſion in it to Philip. ; 
The queen of Hungary at che Fame time 
reſigned the government of the Low Coun- 
tries which ſhe had poſſeſſed for flve and 
twenty years, and it was given to Emmanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy. The emperor now 
-waited for nothing but pleaſanter weather, 
and the laſt anſwer from bes brother, in order 
to his return into Spain, where he had choſen 
nis retreat in the monaſtery of It J uft, coral 
the frontiers of Pocuge bLiDbto 
About this time Henry G Abbret died, and 
Anthony de Bourbon, Who had married” his 
only daughter, ſucceeded him both in the 
kingdom of Navarre, and in che government 
of Guienne. Phat of Pieardy Which he had 
before, Was given to Cohgir, hb. was already 
omoted to the office of 12 IÞy" ehe death 
be: e t4-Nn90 ef ee wad 
The conference for pee RIP Cong 
nued, and the queen of England, Who had 
no expectation that it could be brought to 
concluſion, : * ſativfied! with'making a' truec 
for 


fi. WHenry IJ, of Faamcr, 4g 
lip for five years. It did not laſt long, The 
of, {pope ſent to France Cardinal Caraffe his ne- 
ade phew, ſeemingly with an intention £0 recon- 
im ile the king with the emperor ;- but really to 


break the ö truce, as. COntr ary to, the treaty 


m- | 5 11 6s 
the concluded for the kingdom of Naples, His 


breſence and addreſs. to make the duke de 
Guiſe act in concert with the ducheſs de Va- 
lentinois, completely determined the king for 
var, in oppoſition to the treaty which he had 
juſt ſworn to obſerve. The cardinal, in virtue 


ime f his legatine power, gave him a diſpenſation 
zun- rom his oath, and the court- intrigues made 
and Him ſatisfied with that illuſion. 


The pope, being ſecure from all warlike 
ncurſions from France, began to declare 
imſelf in Italy, under pretext of being aven- 
ged of the Colonni, his enemies; but by for- 
ifying Palliano, which he had taken from 
hem, as that place bordered upon Naples, 
e gave the duke d Alba an opportunity to 


- E 


denetrate. his. deſigns. The duke had orders 
o complain, and to prevent the pope by 
vigorous attack, He ſpeedily obeyed, and 
aving filled with troops the whole Campagna 
i Roma, he put the city itſelf in contuſion. 
The fear of his ſoldiers deſerting, hindered 
um. from ſeizing and. plundering, it. He 
ook Oſtia and ſome other places almoſt with- 
ut any reſiſtance; and the truce which was 
ade upon ſome propoſals of peace, gave him 
ime to fortify/ the places, of the kingdom of 
aples. Upon the expitation of the truce, 
Vor, IV. — e e en 
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the pope retook Oſtia, and the places which he 
had loſt ; but he was not in a condition to 
make a long reſiſtance againſt the Spanifh' ar- 
my. The king intended to fuccour him; 
and while the emperor was ſtill in F landers, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to that prince, and to 
King Philip, to intreat them not to diſturb 
the 7 1 5 nor his men. The two. prin- 


$54 


The emperor impatient to execute ks in- 
tention, 25 ter being informed that there was 
nothing to be expected from his brother, 
ſent to the electors his renunciation of the 
empire, and ſet out toward the end of the 
month of September 1556, leaving his ſon to 
clear up the difficulties which were beginning 
to ariſe. He * hap ily in Spain, and 
| Jaw on his way his end on Charles, Whoſt 
bad temper which was, beginning to appeat 
gave him little topes of that young pr 
He ſhut himſelf up in the convent of St Juſt 
where, inſtead of ſo much tithes and ſo nu 
merous a court, he had reſerved Foßly twelv 
officers, and” one hundred thoufand crown 
and he. hid even the diſſatisfaction to ſee th 
payment of thefe poſtponed. * He 'modeſt) 


ry = * 
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complained, 115 at Was what gave occafio 
to its being fad t 12 5 repented his Havin 
Ba piss king to am ungrateful ſon 
ut it is certain ak he never 140 4 word no 
did an action through the reſtiof his life thi 
ſhowed the te leaſt uncalinefs. 2 217 ow” 


plundered it. 
gainſt the infidelity of Henry, who violated 


obſerve; 


% 
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The war was: kindling. on all quarters. 
The duke of Guiſe paſſed the Alps, notwith- 


ſtanding the winter, to oppoſe the duke AL 


ba, and the admiral had orders to keep him- 
ſelf in readineſs unexpectedly to enter Flan- 
ders. The command of the army deſtined 
againſt, the kingdom, of Naples, had been 
promiſed to Hercules d'Eite, duke of Ferrara, 
who had entered into the league; and the 
duke de Guiſe, his ſon-in-Jaw, preſebxed him 


3. % 


on foot, from the king, he general's baton, 
which that prince received on horſeback. 
The Milaneſe was at that time in great dan- 
ger. The cardinal de Trente, who command- 
ed there, had no proviſions, and the marſhal 
de Briſſac was for attacking him. The intereft 
of the duke de Ferrara, who wanted not to 


leave his own. country, made him embrace 


that opinion; but the king's orders werc for 
marching. toward the kingdom of Naples, and 
the princes of Lorraine themſelves had fo 
deſired to do, in order to ſatisfy the Curaffes, 


with whom they were acting in concert. That 


reſolution loft them the duke de Ferrara's ar- 


my, conſiſting of 6009 foot, and 800 horſe. 


At the very time that the war began in Ita- 
ly, the admiral made a truitleſs attempt up- 
on Douay. He took Lens in Artois, and 
The Spaniards, exclaimed a- 


the truce. which he had ſolemnly ſworn to 
He / excuſed himſelf as well as he 
could, under the vain pretext of defending 

Ss ee e 
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complaints againſt the Spaniards. 


ed. He went to Rome to wait upon the 


a ſuflicient force. The duke de Ferrara, who 


ry to Philip, that he yielded to him the city | 
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volous 


Moreover, though Henry was the aggreſ. 
ſor, he had not for that reaſon regulated his 


the pope; to which were joined as fri 


affairs the better. All the fineſt troops march. 


ed to Italy with the duke of Guiſe, without 
reckoning thoſe which Briſſac had in Pied- 
mont, and Montluc in Tuſcany; ſo we were 
very weak toward the Low Countries. But 
though the duke of Guiſe had the choice of 
all the ſoldiery of France, he did not meet in 
Italy fo few impediments as he had expect- 


pope, whoſe troops joined ours; and all to- 
gether took Campli by affault, and there 
committed unheard-of irregularities. The 
duke laid ſiege to Civitella, a ſtrong place in 
Abruzzo, which he was forced to leave on the 
approach of the duke d'Alba, with a ſtronger 
army than his. There begun his complaints 
againſt the Caraffes, who had not furniſhed 
him the troops which they had promiſed, So 
he ſaw himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of re. 
maining inactive. 55 
Montluc made no greater progreſs in Tuf⸗ 
cany, and Briſſac continued quiet for wait of 


was carrying on the war in his neighbourhood, 
was expoſed to great loſſes in his dominions, 
both from Spain, and the grand duke. That 
prince was ſo dexterous at taking advantage of 
the conjuncture, and making himſelf neceſſa- 


of 
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of Sienna, for fear he e join the pope. 
T he Sap tards reſerved for themſelves Porto- 


Here e, Orbitello, and, ſome other places. 
Picardy deltitute of troops was at that time 
on. ch e bri ink of deſtruction. Before attacking 
it, Philip went over to England, to induce the 
queen his conſort to give him ſome ſuccours. 
She reſolved to do ſo ; and though the Engliſh 
regarded | Philip ſo little, that inſtead of call- 
ing him, their king, they called Him on 
their queen's huſband, nevertheleſs their in- 
veterate enmity. againſt, the French made 
them conſent to declare war againſt i them. In 
order to make a diverſion, on that fide, tlie 
e of Scotland, ſiſter of the duke 
of Guiſe, induced him to attack England. 
She had difficulty | to bring the Scots in- 
to that meaſure ; and after having engaged 
them to do lo, leſs by her power than. 
by her addreſs, in order 0 weaken the p power 
of the council of ſtate, ſhe concluded the 


marriage of the young queen, who was ſtill in 


France, with the Dauphin. | 
At the ſame time 5 Eng gland declared 
itſelf, Philip returned into the 12 55 Countries, 


and ſent under the command of the duke of | 


1 


„ 6 ©. ©. 


Eoglit were every day 
1 he duke pretended 


ed 4 8 1 Lan Ma, Aer having threatened 
ſeveral other places, he came and. fell all at 
once on St Quentin, a town of. importance,, 
| TH” but 
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but in bad condition, and a weak garriſon, 
The admiral knew this, and therefore, on the 
yery firſt hint he had of the enemy's march, 
he immediately threw himſelf into the pl ace, 
with what men he could pick up, thou 5 
duke of Savoy had before taken poſſeſſion of 
one of the ſuburbs. He retook it upon his 
arrival, and encouraged the inhabitants. As 
he had never ſeen a ſiege, he wanted the ex- 
perienced officers freely to give him their opi- 
nions, and he was wiſe enough to profit by 
them. The conſtable came in all haſte to the 
army commanded by the duke de Nevers, and 
made his approaches to St Quentin. D*An- 
delot, Colignr's brother, attempted the ſuc- 
cour of it by a place which was not then oc- 
cupied. He loft moſt of his men there, and 
. the Engliſh, coming up, completely blocka- 
ded the place, Succours however might ſtill 
be thrown into it by the marſhy ground, 
where there were lome ſmall pts and ſeve- 
tal canals. 
The conſtable, 1555 viewing that Pente 
brought thither all the troops on St Laurence 
day, and had ſome boats conveyed thither. 
D*Andelot was.to command the ſuccour, and 
in order to facilitate his entry into the place, 
the enemy was amuſed by a falſe attack, du- 
ting which there was à continval fire of the 
cannon, There were too few boats, and the 
ſoldiers crouding into them, ſunk ſome of 
them in the water and in the mud, where they 
periſhed. D*Andelot however paſſed, and 
95 | carried] 
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carried into the town Aa conſiderable refreſh- | 
ment. | N 


The conſtable, 


rch, | ing execyted his def 
ace, thought of nothing but retreating, when 
the perceived himſelf all at once intercepted! by 
n of che enemy. The count d' Egmont, 9 
his ¶commanded the Spaniſh cavalry, fell v 

As ours, and immediately ut ir to flight The 


infantry 'matle” a lor eliftance a 


15 5 


duke of Savoy, thoug| ſtronger 
t by Nat laſt it Was routedl. T Fig confiable being 
the Mwounded in the buſtle; was taken giving 
and ders, and endeavouring to rally his A. 
An- rhe dukes of Montpenſier and Longueville, 
ſuc- the marſhal de St Andre, and the Rhin 


colonel of the Germans, Ward the fame fate. 


| oC- | 

and MW We loft 2500 men, and the enemy 80 or 1 
cka- Wat moſt; but what rendered our loſs conſide 

- ſtill Mable, was the death of Francis de Bourbon, 
and, Mbrother of the prince of Conde, and that cf 


600 gentlemen. . There were a a number 
of priſoners, and the defeat was ſo great, that 


ge, of 12,000 foot, ſcarce were 4000 remaining, 
ence N moſtiy wounded and without arms. 
ther. On the news of fo terrible a defeat, France 


imagined herſelf on the brink of deſtruction. 
The king, who had come as far as Com- 


| du- plegne, in all haſte returned to Paris, where 
the I be every hour expected the victorious enemy, 
| the without having any force to oppoſe bo. 


The duke of Savoy and all the ak os 

their opinions for marching thither ; 1 15 
even fad, that the emperor, hen * TO. ac- 
counts 
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ſatisfied. himſelf with PING + and haſtening th 
ge; but the time neceſſary to be beſtowed 

on that, gave Henry leiſure to recover. him: 

ſelf. The duke de Nevers, who 5 


the kunt and the prince of Conde, ſecured 


the frontier. with. the temains of the troops, 
Paris gef the king 5 pe livres; the 5 

towns followed its example. F ifry lords of- 
- fered to guard at their own expenſe fifty 
garriſon towns, and the, king had the expe- 
Tience that nothing can equal the zeal. of the 
French for their Prince and for their country 
We ſtill bluſh. ; to think, that Henry! imagin 
himſelf ſo deſtitute, 12 he aſked. ſome ma- 
ney even from the who refuſed it, and 
promiſed him ſome troops againſt the tollow- 


ing year. The king had; a more ſpeedy ſu 
bp z he raiſed. eke 1er 
0 Mans. All the. entlemen, an al che 
French who. had 7 i in ai l 
campaigns, had e to repair to Laon. 
The duke de Guiſe was ordered with the 
army from fn Al F trance, and, even Fi 
king, regarded that. prince; as "their,, « PP 
hope. The pope no leſs depended, on Pure 
His generals beat, and the duke d' Alba 
e in ſight of | pts 45 5 him 


2141 
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counts, of the defeat, aſked if bis 3 Was at 4 
Paris; but Philip s circumſpection prevented 
a antes ſuch a deſign. He ſaid, 


he man not 1 St Quentin bebiod,, aj 


| 
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received orders to return to France. All 

that that prince could do, was to adviſe him 

to make his peace. Hie conſented to do fo, 
after many complaints; and the Spaniards, 
who thought it unneceſſary to continue a war 
againft the 'holy ſee, teſtored to him all his 
garriſons, on condition that he en re- 
nounce his treaties with France. 

Mean-time Philip was diſtreſſi tip; St 

tin; and though Coligni deſpaired of Grieg 
it, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to to give the 
king time. His walls were beut down in e- 
leven places, he had only 800 foldiers, whom 
he diſtributed to defend the breaches, and 
diſpoſed the people on the other quarters of 
the walls to prevent the ſcalade. At laſt, af- 
ter keeping the” place for bx days in conti- 
nual alarms, the enemy, on the 20th of Au- 
guſt 8575 made a general aſſault, and entered 
in three different pl W Every thing was ex- 
poſed to the e of the foldiers; the 
admiral was taken defi a tower which 
had been abandoned. His brother d' An- 
delot however defended his poſt long; he was 
taken at laſt with all his men, but de ſoon 
made his eſcape out of priſon,” © * 

There could be now nofurther deſign apainſt 
Paris; the opportunity for that was ; loſt, and 
the king had ſecured it. Philip took le Ca- 
telet, Noyon, and Chauni z but his army in 
the mean time growing weaker. The 
A nh in diſcontent left him, 'the Germans 
inliſted in our army, and Philip returned to 

Bruſſels 


all — That good ſucceſs redoubled 


| the court expected the duke of Guiſe. 
As ſoon as he arrived, a council was held, 


neſß of the define; gave room for a ſurpriſe. 
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Bruſſels without advancing any farther; but 
the Engliſn took Ham. Mean- time the duke 
of Guiſe had already paſſed the Alps. The 
hrſt effect of his approach was to drive out 
of Breſcia the baron de Polleville, who, had 
made an attempt on the Lyonnois, where he 
bad ſome! correſpondence: , He, was already 
incamped about. Bourg with 10,000. foot, 
and 1200 horſe. The duke put ſome: men 
into the place, and diſtributed troops over 
all the countcy, ſo that Polleville had; no- 
thing left for him to do but to retreat. with 


the impatience. with which the king and all 


in which that prince, immediately propoſed 
the fiege of Calais, That was the 7 — eũp- 
ture which could repair all our loſſes, and 
the king could do nothing either more glo- 
rious or - more uſeful, than to drive the Eng- 
liſn out of a place which opened them anf 
entry into the ee It was known to 
be in a bad ſtate of defence, and the great 


The plan was followed which was drawn up 
by the admiral, before his confinement, -for 
iretaking that place, which, the Engliſh had 
poſſeſſed for 200 years, without its being e. 
ver regarded, after the fooliſn attempt of 
Philip le Bon, duke. of Burgundy... But. the 
chief thing was, to act with 1 5 8 that 
_ oy ſhould never dream of e 
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bu in any ſuceours. For that purpoſe, the army 
The was divided into two bodies. The duke de: 
out Nevers made a long march, as af hethad in- 
had tended to enter Luxemburg, and mme 
e he diately the enemy threw: im there the: moſt; 
vad part of their troops. The other part: of our 
Dot, army, commanded by the duke of Guiſe, 
men appeared on the frontiers of Picardy, as it 


had been with a deſigm of aſſiutting up the 
paſhge againſt any ſuocouriaHhich the / Spa- 
niards might bring into rheir neu chqueiſts. 
bled All on a ſudden” the duke de? Nevers ſent 
- 1 all him all his army to Amiens. The duke of 
Guiſe advanced toward Dourlens, with a 
ſeeming intention of ſending a convoy: into 
that place? Tllence che paſſed into the Bou : 
logneſe, as it had been to ſecme the garri- 
fons there, and at laſt, on the firſt of Janua- 
ry 1558, he came "unexpedtetly der u. 
ed before Culais. t enam wor! nian 
The ſtates-generallof- be kingdom. were at 
that rimeNttihs ar Paris, Mhithen the king 
bad ccnvoleed them, in :order zta demand 
ſome extraordinary aid in fo. preſſing a ne- 
ceſſity. Thie news of the ſiege of Calais 
filled chem with ſo e gteater joy. 
that along with the accounts, ef it theyiwere 
informed, that the duke of Guiſe had got 
poſſellion of a fort: which deferided a dyke 
or cauſey, repulſed a ſally, and taken the 
Riſban; a fortreſs which commands the p 
He immediately attacked the citadel, Which 
Was? taken the very day that the batteries 
19 were 
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were raiſad. Twice the enemy did their ut- 
moſt endeavours to retake it, and twice they 
were beat; fo chat the governor of the town, 
deſpairing of being: able to defend; himſelf, 
after the irrecoverable loſs of the citadel, aſk. 
ed to capitulate. The garriſon had leave to 
return to England; ber the governor and 
fifty af the principal inhabitants remained 
Priſoners: and all the artillery, . proviſions, 
and warlike ſtores were left in the place. 
Fhis capitulation was ſigned on the 10th of 
January 1358, and a place of ſuch i eres 
was reduced in a very feẽ days. 
So great a: boctels Line che ſtates to 
grant the king the three millions which, he 
was afking, and de promiſed on his ſide to 
relieve the people after the war was ended. 
Scarce was Calais ſurrendered when there ap- 
peared at fea a ſtrong ſuccour, which retired, 
on finding how matters ſtood, and the duke 
of Guiſe, without loſs: of time, came and be- 
fieged Guines. The torun was taken on the firſt 
aſſault; but as our people were huſed about 
the plunder, the enemy came upon them, 
retook it, ſet fire to it and:rretired into the 
citadel. They did pat hold out long, and 
che duke of Guiſe had the glory of entirely 
driving out of the kingdom thoſe  implacable 
enemies in three) weeks; time. Queen Rar 
was fo grie ved at this that ſhe fell Bek. 
The king, overjoyed at this cangueth 
went and viſited Calais, attended: by the Dau- 
* He ſoon returned to Paris to . 
- rate 


* 
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brate the. marriage of that young prince with 
Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland. There 
was a. demand from the Scots ambaſſadors 
for what is, in their country, called the ma- 
trimonial crown, and the other marks of 
royalty for the dauphin. They had no power 
to grant them; but the ambaſſadors of France 
calily. obtained. them from the parliament of 
Scotland, and Francis had the title of- the 
King-dauphin. 

That marriage increaſed the luſtre and in- 
tereſt of the family of Lorraine, and the duke 
of Guiſe overjoyed to ſee his niece ſo highly 
exalted, had the further ſatisfaction of ſer- 
ving as grand maſter in that ceremony. It 
was no ſmall mortification to the conſtable 
in his confinement, to find his office per- 
formed by his rival, whoſe fame and power 
were increaſing in his abſence. This made 
him lay the plot of making a peace at any 
rate. He made ſome overtures of that kind 
in the Low Countries, and he obtained per- 
miſſion to come and make the propoſal to 
the king, who allowed him to proſecute the 
affair, and beſides ſhowed the ſame kindneſs 
for him as before. The ducheſs de Valen- 
tinois, with whom he was connected by mar- 
daes, kept the king well diſpoſed toward 
im. 

Mean - time the duke of Guiſe took advan- 
tage of tke conſtable's confinement to make 
himſelf more and more neceſſary by his ſer- 
vices. As ſoon as the troops were refreſhed, 
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he tharched into Luxemburg, where he be. | 
ſieged Thionville. The marſhal de Stroſii 
was killed in the trenches, and his baton was 
given to Paul de Termes, hom the king had 
Juſt made governor of Calais. Thionville 
did not hold out long. It furrendered about 
the end of June, and Montluc furpriſed the 
caſtle of Arlon. By the beginning of the 
month the marſhal de Termes had entered 
Flanders, whither the duke was to follow 
him eloſe at the heels. He had a ſmall bo- 
dy of 5000 foot, and 1500 horſe, with which, 
Aer taking Mardike, he came and beſi jeged 
Dunkirk, leaving Gravelines and Bourbourg iſ 
behind him: He took that place in four 
days, and encouraged by that ſucceſs, he be. 1 
ſieged Berg-St-Winox. ö 
This attempt likewiſe ſucceeded; but 2 
the duke of Guiſe was longer detained than 
he thought in Luxemburg, the marſhal was 
ſenſible that he had gone too far. The king 
of Spein had ſent the count dEgmont, to 
whom he had given the command of 12,000 
men, with orders ro take poſt between Dun- 
kirk and Calais. Termes too late thought of 
retreating. The count d'Egmont, whoſe very 
name was terrible to our men ſince the battk 
of St Quentin, attacked him as he was march- 
ing along the ſea-ſide. The marſhal, who 
perceived himſelf ſurrounded in the enemy's 
country, in vain endeavoured to eſCape. He 
was forced to come to blows. The Gaſcon r 


infantry Jong ſtood the brunt of the battle, 
the 


dn oa Ma _c__ 


the Germans remaining ſpectators, Notwith- 


ſtanding their cowardice, victory was {till un- 


certain; but ten Engliſh, who were accidental- 
ly paſſing toward Gravelines, ſaw the battle 
at a diſtance, and came and fired on our men, 
who being attacked on a-lide from which they 


thought they had nothing to fear, loſt cou- 


rage. The mar Mal, bein dangeroully wound- 
ed, was taken, with all the officers, and the 
whole army was deſtroyed. This defeat dil- 
appointed the duke of Guiſe's deſigns on 
Flanders. WWW 
The grand ſeignior's fleet, which had ap- 
peared of Genoa, with ours, made all Italy 
tremble. It was threatening Savona; but the 
Genoeſe diverted that ſtroke, by the preſents 
which they made to the baſhaw, and nego- 
tiated ſo ſucceſsfully, that they obtained a li- 
berty of trading in the Levant. The Turkiſh 


fleet came for freſh proviſions into Provence, 


whence it ſailed along with ours for the iſland 
of Minorca. There it took Citadella, and re- 
turned about the beginning of Auguſt, with- 
out attempting any thing more. Tow 

Mean-time the Huguenot party was gather- 
ing ſtrength in France. All the Coligni fa- 


mily were engaged in it, without excepting 


# % 


dhe Cardinal Odet de Chatillon, the admiral's 


brother, and biſhop of Beauvais. As they 
were kinſmen and creatures of the conſtable, 
they were, for the ſame reaſon, hated by the 
whole family of Guiſe. The cardinal de Lor- 
raine, ſufficiently keen himſelf againſt the Hu- 
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tereſts, and gain him creatures to procure him 


which in the ſequel was ſo cloſe between the 


guenots by his natural temper, and againſt 
the Colignis by the interefts of his family, 
was heated in his opinions by the ſecret con- 
ferences which he had with Anthony Perenot, 
biſhop of Arras, one of the chief miniſters of 
the king of Spain. 

That prelate had come to France with the 
ducheſs of Lorraine, who had there nego- 
tiated the marriage of her fon with Claude the 
king's daughter. He had, while at court, 
frequent occaſions of converſation with the 
cardinal de Lorraine, to whom he repreſented, 
that he ought, as well for conſcience fake as 
for the glory of his own family, to undertake WW 
the deſtrution of hereſy, in which that of the 
Colignis was involved; that, in order to ac-ſ 
compliſh that defign, he muſt procure peace i 
between France and Spain, after which Philp 
would aſſiſt the family of Guile to become the 
moſt powerful in France. In this manner did 
that able miniſter take care of his maſter's in- 


an advantageous peace. The cardinal eager: 


Iy liftened to thoſe propoſals, and it is thought 
it was at that time that the connection began, 


Guiſes and Spain. It was no difficult matter 
for the cardinal to exaſperate the king agoinſt 
the Huguenots, whoſe pernicious deſigns he 
knew. He remembered, that, at the time of 
the defeat at St Quentin, they wanted to take 
advantage of the public misfortune, and that 
they had begun to aſſemble in Paris to receive 

their 
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their ſacrament. Such as were preſent in that 
aſſembly were rigorouſly cenſured ; but the 
mediation of the Proteſtant cantons ſoftened 
the king's anger. He however inwardly en- 
tertained an implacable averſion againſt that 
party, which no leſs threatened the ſtate than 
che church. 

The cardinal de Lorraine was not wanting 
in exciting his zeal, and watched every op- 
portunity to exaſperate him againſt the family 
of Chàtillon. D'Andelot was the perſon who 
moſt openly declared himſelf a Huguenor. 
His frank and warlike humour did not ſuffer 
him to diſſemble, ſo that the cardinal eaſily 
rendered him ſuſpected by the king. But 
that prince, the more to be ſatisfied, reſolxed 
himſelf to interrogate him. He had no in- 
tention to loſe him; for he conſidered him as 
a neceſſary man, mio deſerved to be well 
uſed; and indeed the king cauſed him to be 
warned to anſwer 3 when he A = | 
aſk him his opinion about the maſs; 

d' Andelot was not of a temper to m5 10 
himſelf, and ſpake openly according to Cal- 
vin's fa bhi The king was moved 

ſeeing ſo brave ,a.. gentleman, and one Lo bo 


much, honour, ſo. ſeduced novelty, and | 
tranſported by 1 a falſe zeal. Hie was pink 
by his anſwer. even to paſſion. He 1mme- 


diately ſent him to priſon, and de prived him 
of his commiſſion of colonel of _ infantry, 
which was given to Montluc, a creature f 
ag au, af Guile. 3 the cardinal had the 


FT advantage : 
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joined them. The queen of Navarre, who 


of death. 


LI 


advantage of being rid of an enemy, and of 
ſettling a faithful friend. When men begin 
ro ſuffer themſelves to be allured by the 
charms of novelty, puniſhments Kon ry ph 
rather than ſtop them. 

The Huguenots, not ſatisfied with conti- 
nuing their meetings, made them more public 
than ever. They were heard ſinging the 
pfalms in French, and many of the people 


had long been ſeduced, had the intereſt to 

her huſband to thoſe meetings, which 
laſted ſeveral days, and which the king could 
not prevent, but by Prohibiting them on "pun 


A ſhort time after he repaired to his army 
in the Low Countries, one of the fineſt and 
moſt numerous that ever went out of France. 
Fhat oppoſed to it by the king of Spain was 
no leſs numerous, and he was there in perſon; 
but nothing was attempted on either ſide. The 
conſtable and the marſhal de St Andre were 
always labouring to bring about a peace, on 
which they had fecretly agreed with the Spa- 
niards, to whom they ſtipu'ated great advan- 
tages; but it required great addrefs to get 
the king” s conſent to this. The conſtable 
would not alone take the matter upon him, 
and got feveral commiſſioners named, among 
whom was the cardinal de Lorraine. 
The congreſs was held in the abbey of 
Cercamp in the Cambreſis. The duke and 


ducheſs of Lorraine were acknowledged me- 


diators, 


Is, 
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diators, and ſpoke on either ſide. As mats 
ters were perceived to be pretty well ſettled, 
the two kings diſbanded Their armies, and; 
by a tacit conſent, there'was a kind of ſuſpen- 
fon of arms. Neither was there any thing 
doing in Italy, where Briſſac, left without 
money, was loſing his intereſt. The duke of 
Savoy expected a ſpeedy reſtoration, and in 
that hope laboured as much as he could for 
the advancement of the peace. M7” 
While it was negotiating, Charles V. died 
in his retirement at St Juſt, where he had 
paſſed about two years in great tranquillity, 
meditating on death, and minding the affairs 
of his ſoul. He intermingled thoſe ſerious 
thoughts with ſome innocent diverſions. A 
little before his death, on the occaſion of the 
anniverſary of Queen Jane his mother, he had 
thoughts of celebrating his own funerals. He 
looked upon himſelf as already dead to the 
world. A comet had appeared, and he had 
taken it for a prognoſtic of his approaching 
death. Princes will always have the vani 
to believe that their deſtiny is to be marke 
in the ſtars, and human ignorance will never 
ceaſe to ſeek after political myſteries even in 
the ordinary courſe of nature. bt b 
Charles V. had a nearer and more certain 
prognoſtic of his death, his infirmities, which 
were every day increaſing. He cauſed then 
his burial ſervice to be performed, and aſſiſt- 
ed at it with a countenance which. plainly 
lowed that he was eue the —_— 


of 
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ef death. Some time after he was ſeized with 
a fever, and died on the 11th of September 
1558, aged fifty-nine years. He had not the 
conſolation of ſeeing the peace concluded. 
The affair of Calais was the main obſtacle, 
The king would not ſurrender it, nor would 


the queen of England yield it. Her death, 


which happened on the 13th of November 
1558, removed that obſtacle. She ended her 
days in a melancholy manner, vexed at the 
loſs of that place, and overwhelmed with grief 


at the dicdeinful uſage which ſhe ſuffered 


from her huſband. By her death the bopes 
of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman-Catholic faith 1n 
England were loſt. Her ſiſter Eliſabeth, who 
ſucceeded. ber, was determined b by her intereſt 
to embrace the Proteſtant religion 
The queen-dauphineſs — the title of 
queen of England, by order of her father: in- 
Jaw. It was maintained in France that Eliſa- 
beth was illegitimate, being the iſſue of a 
marriage diſallowed by the church. The 
pope adopted that opinion, and treated Eliſa- 
beth as illegitimate. So, to defend her birth, 
ſhe perſiſted in the ſchiſm, and began her 
reign by annulling what had been —5 in fa- 
vour of the Roman- Catholic religion in the 
preceding. Philip had an intention to marry 
her, or to have her married to his cguſin Ma- 
ximi lian, the emperor's ſon. The affair did 
not ſucceed, and the Engliſh rejected by fo- 
reigners, had bound their queen —_ an 1 Oath 
1 to take can huſband, | A1 
e 
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The death of Queen Mary interrupted for 
ſome time the negotiations for a peace, but it 
was agreed to continue the ſuſpenſion of 
arms, and the commiſſioners met again in the 
beginning of February 1559. The two kings 
ardently wiſhed for peace, and one of the 
reaſons which induced them to do fo was their 
deſire of humbling the Proteſtants. They 
had begun to raiſe diſtuibances in the Low 
Countries. Philip, in oppoſition tc that᷑ par- 
ty, had prevailed with the pope to erect ſeve- 
ral new biſhoprics and archbiſſioprics. Cams 
bray, an epiſcopal city, was 'taken from the 
archbiſhopric of Rheims, and erected into a 
metropolis, to which were ſubjected the bi- 
ſhoprics of Arras and Tournay, likewiſe diſ- 
membered from Rheims. It is ſaid that the 
cardinal de Lorraine, by the ſecret connection 
which he had with Spain, ſuffered: that erec- 
tion to take place without oppoſition. Thoſe 
new ſettlements had a ſtrange effect. The 
people imagined that the inquiſition was in- 
tended to be 'eftabliſhed, as had been lately 
attempted at Naples, where the fear of that 
new yoke had occaſioned a furious ſedition; 
As there had been ſome abbacies taken in or- 
der to found thoſe new biſhoprics, the exa- 
ſperated abbots kept the people in bad hu- 
mour, and the Proteſtants privately intermed- 
dled in thoſe confuſions to foment them. So 
Philip was on the brink of ſeeing a civil war 
break out in thoſe countries naturally diſpo- 
ſed to revolts. 1 
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and the intereſt of both princes to deſtroy a 
party which threatened their authority, indu- 
ced them to unite together. Philip was ne- 
gotiating with the emperor to bring him to 
eaſy terms. The affair of the three biſhoprics 
was already privately agreed, and Ferdinand, 


who redemanded them for form's ſake, had 


got it whiſpered to our ambaſſadors, that that 
claim ſhould! not hinder the peace with the 
empire. Eliſabeth on her ſide was very glad 
to enjoy peace in the beginning of her reign, 
and to put an end to the claims of the queen- 
dauphineſs, who, ſupported by France, might 
occaſion diſturbances in England, Which was 
ſtill in confuſion enough. So ſhe conſented 
to leave Calais for eight years in the bands of 
the king, who, at the expiration of that time, 
became bound to ſurrender that town on pain 
of paying 500,000 Ecus to England. * 


Peace with England being concluded, there 


was no difficulty as to that with Spain. In 
order to get back St Quentin, the Catelet and 
Ham, the king reſtored Mariembourg, Dan- 
| villiers, Yvot, Montmedi in Luxemburg, Va- 
lence, and ſeveral caſtles in the Milaneſe, 
Heſdin in Artois, all the places that he poſ- 
ſeſſed in Tuſcany and the iſland of Corſica, 
all Breſcia, all Savoy, all Piedmont, except - 
iag four or five towns, among which were 

Turin and Pignerol, which he reſerved till he 
had juſtice done him as to the ſucceſſion of his 
grandmother, In fine, he gave about two 
1 hundred 
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hundred places for three. Thus much did 


his favourite coſt him, and he was not. aſha- 


med to redeem him at that price. The caſtle _ 
of Bouillon, which Robert de la Marck had 
retaken from the biſhop of Liege, was reſto- 
red to the biſhopric. This peace. was con- 
cluded on the 3d of April 1559, and the king 
promiſed his Fla Iſabel, aged eleven 
years, to the king of Spain, and his, ſiſter 
Margatet, who was: OT Os to the duke of ; 
Savoy. £ 
About the fame time the diſpute for prece- ; 
dency run very high at Venice between the 
ambaſſadors of France and Spain. Never had 
the Spaniards a thought of diſputing it with 
France; but as Charles V. was both emperor 
and king of Spain, his ambaſſadors inconte- 
ſtably had the precedency, and © thoſe of 
France never had any opportunity of publicly 
exerciſing the pre-eminence which naturally 
belongs to the nobleſt and moſt ancient of all 
Chriſtian kingdoms. © After Charles's retreat, 
Philip /aftfully endeavoured to continue his 
poſſeſſion, and left at Venice the ſame ambaſ- 
{dot who had ſerved under his father. He 
even retained the title of the emperor's am- 
baſſador, though Charles had then made his 
renunciation; but the ambaſſador of France 
eaſily obſerved the artifice, and declared in 
the ſenate that he no longer intended to yield. 
It was apprehended that that quarrel might 
be decided by open force; and the ſenate, who 


red were NP well 3 not to come to a deci- 


ſion, 
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fon, for fear of diſobliging one of the two 
kings, long prevented their ambaſſadors from 
being preſent at ceremonies. The ſenate ex- 
pected that the pope would decide the matter, 
and wanted nothing but to gain time; but 
the French ambaſſador had orders to declare 
to the republic, that he was going to retire, if 
juſtice were not done him, and that the king 


his maſter would take his own method of 
maintaining his rank. Then the ſenate con- 
ſulted its regiſters, where the precedence of 


the Moſt Chriſtian king was ſettled without 


any dubiety, as being the ſovereigns of the 


moſt ancient kingdom in Chriſtendom ; ſo 


ſentence was given in their favour. 
After the peace was concluded, the whole 


bent of the court was turned to pleaſure and- 


effeminacy. The conſtable, who was ſeventy 


years of age, and who had almoſt conſtantly 


been unſucceſsful in war, now thought of 
nothing but a life of tranquillity. As for the 


king, fame was his paſſion, but that on which 
he valued himſelf moſt of being a perfect 


lover, ſtifled all other ſentiments; and the 
dangers to which he had ſeen his kingdom ex- 


poſed, though he was happily extricated out 
of them, made him apprehenſive of new wars. 
Two great reſolutions were at that time taken 


in council; the one, to give up the affairs of 
Italy, which had always been fatal to France; 


and the other, to renounce the alliance with 


the Turk, which was ſcandalous in itſelf, and 


in fact of ſmall utility. The king cauſed a 
— 
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public declaration to be made at the diet of 
Augſburg of his ſentiments concerning the 
Turks. Soliman was ſurpriſed at it; but his 
policy did not ſuffer him to ſhow how much 
be was diſpleaſed at it, and he nevertheleſs of 
his own accord, in the treaty which he made 
with Ferdinand, bound him to remain a friend 
to France. Do 8 . 
The kingdom being thus at quiet, and ha- 
ving nothing to fear from abroad, the king 
intended to prevent the parties which might 
be forming at home. He had always dread- 
ed the Proteſtants, whom he ſaw daring, per- 
tinacious, and capable of attempting any 
thing, if they found an opportunity. He re- 
ſolved to exterminate them; and he was con- 
firmed in his reſolution by the ducheſs de 
Valentinois, whether ſhe valued herſelf, amidſt 
the irregularities of her life, on giving ſome 
tokens of religion, or, as it was then ſaid, 
that ſhe had an intereſt in the deſtruction of 
the Proteſtants, ee obtained their con- 
fiſcations. There were ſome of them in the 
parliament ; and the King, who ſuffered them 
there with the utmoſt impatience, reſolved 
to make them the firſt examples of the pu- 
niſhments which he had intended to inflict on 
others. The Palais was preparing for the 
marriage of the princeſs Eliſabeth, and the 
parliament 'was held at the Auguſtine mona- 
Rey; TER 
There came under deliberation the orders 
ſent by the king for ſeverely puniſhing thoſe 
r G ſectaries, 
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| ſectaries, beginning with the counſelors who 
ſhould be convicted of hereſy. As they were 
going to give their opinions, the king, who 
wanted to know thoſe who were heretics, and 
ſee with his own eyes in what manner every 
one ſhould behave in that matter, came 
ſuddenly and took his ſeat. Several perſons 


however maintained in his preſence, that it 


was proper to mitigate the penalties againſt 
heretics, till the affairs concerning religion 
were terminated in a general council. They 
could not reſtrain themſelves from ſhowing 
their bias to their new opinions; and the king, 
on hearing them, declared aloud, that he evi- 
dently ſaw that the reports made to him were 
true, and that there were ſome in his par- 
liament who, deſpiſed both the pope's autho- 
rity and his; that he had reaſon to rejoice 
that their number was ſmall, but that their 
diſobedience ſhould be fatal to them. Ha- 
ving faid theſe words, he aroſe, and gave or- 
ders to the conſtable to ſeize the perſons 
whoſe names were contained in the liſt which 
he put into his hand. Gilles le Maitre, the 
firſt preſident, had preſented the memorial 
about them to the king. Gabriel de Mont- 
gomery, one of the captains of the guards, 
Had them carried to the Baſtille, and the king 
named commiſtioners to try them, . 

The firſt who was tried was Anne du 
Bourg, a clerical counſellor, who was declared 
a heretic by the biſhop of Paris, degraded 
from his character of deacon, and. delivered 

| | QVCe 
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over to the ſecular power. He deferred his* 
execution by making an appeal to the 'arch-* 
biſhop of Sens, and the archbiſhop of Lyons, 
as primates. The princes of Lorraine were 
the moſt open in their declarations for the 
execution of the heretics. They were obfer- 
ved to be oſtentatious in their zeal, and de 
ſirous of gaining the love of the pep by Ph 
ing zealous. Roman Catholics.” 


The day for the celebration of the marriage 


was approaching. All France wore a face of 
joy, both on account of the peace, and of 
the nuptials which were preparing with a 
magnificence becoming the two greateſt kings 
in the univerſe. It was on the 27th of June 
1559 that the duke d' Alba eſpouſed, in name 
of his maſter, in the church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, according to cuſtom, the young prin- 
_= who attracted the eyes and admiration of 

every body, by her graceful behaviour. That 
day and the two following were to be ſpent 
in public games and carouſals; nothing was 


ſpoken of but tournaments; the liſts were 


prepared near the royal palace of Tournelles; 
and' the king, who was very expert at that 
exerciſe, was to run in the preſence of all the 
ladies and of the whole people. He in fat 
broke there ſeveral lances, and was admired 
for his addreſs. 


On the laſt day of the tournament, which 


was the 29th of June 1339, though he had 
before run ſeveral times, and though every 
one intreated him to repoſe himſelf, he would 


G 2 ſtill 


a 
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ſtill break one lance more, with ws malk off, 


againſt the count de Montgomery, the moſt 


expert lord of the whole court. No leſs than 
an abſolute command could oblige the count 


to that courſe. At laſt with reluctance he 


mounted his horſe. The combatants ſet out 


with inen üble ſpeed and vigour; and the 


count King his lance againſt the king's 
plaſtro? "4 Mule him K. the right —4 
with the ſtump which remained in his hand. 
At the ſame time the king was perceived to 
reel upon his horſe ; his attendants run up to 
ſupport him; the queen and the whole court 
drew near in a fright; he was found ſpeechleſs 


and ſenſeleſs, and in that condition he was 


carried to the palace of Tournelles. The 


phyſicians immediately gave him over. Philip, 
who was at. Bruſſels, ſent him his with all 
| fpeed, one of the ableſt in his days. He 


was of the opinion of the reſt, and rec- 


koned all remedies unneceſſary. Then the 


whole court began to be in motion, and to be 
filled with ſecret cabals. 
ueen Catherine by degrees gained the 
whole authority by her influence over her ſon, 
who was always weak, and was but fixteen 
years of age. She had. till that time inter- 
meddled in no public affairs, and had preſer- 
ved an appearance of intereſt only by her 
extreme complaifance for the ducheſs of Va- 


5 br A piece of leather ſtuſed, uſed by fencers to receive 
the mat 885 br 
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lentinois. She concealed by thoſe fair ap- 
pearances the implacable hatred that ſhe 
bore her; but the condition in which the king 
lay, made her entertain other thoughts. 
The princes of Guiſe were not negligent of 
their own intereſts. They managed the young 
prince by means of the queen-dauphineſs his 
conſort, who was agreeable and infinvating. 
They endeavoured likewiſe to gain Catherine 
by the moſt ſubmiſſive behaviour. She need- 
ed ſupport againſt the princes of the blood, 
but ſhe was heſ) tating between thoſe of Guiſe 
and the conſtable. She hated them both, as 
being friends and allies of 'her rival. The 
princes of Guiſe promiſed to abandon the 
ducheſs; and the conſtable, who was not ſo 
complying, was ſoon forced to yield. Beſides, 
ſhe found the princes of Guile already efta- 
bliſhed by means of their niece; and the had 
particular reaſons of provocation againſt the 
conſtable,” who had often adviſed the king to 
divorce her before ſhe had any children. And 
ſo after the proteſtations of the princes of 
Guiſe, who aflured her of an entire obe- 
dience, ſhe entered into a ſtrſer connerktien 
with, em 
The conſtable had spe to the Kikg of 
Navarre, firſt prince of the blood, who uſually 
reſided in Bearn, or in his government of 
Guienne, diſſatisfied at the court for conclu- 
ding the peace with Spain, without ever 
thinking of procuring him juſtice for his 
er which the Spaniards had uſurped, 
| 2 and 
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and was only buſied in the care of contriving 
how to be reſtored to it. Iminediately after 
the king received his wound, he had a cou- 
rier from the conſtable, preſſing him to come 
immediately and take his ſeat at the council- 
table. Louis prince of Condé, that king's 

brother; was at court, reſolved to try every 
method, of maintaining the authority of the 
princes of the blood; but he had need of his 
elder brother, in order to do any thing, and 
| he impatiently expected him. 

Amidſt all theſe commotions, every one was 
waitin gin order to make his declaration, till the 
King ſhould actually expire. The poor prince 
was in his bed like a dead man, without ſenſe 
and almoſt without motion. Haſte was made, 
before he died, to celebrate without ceremony 
the marriage of the duke of Savoy with his 
ſiſter. At laſt, after being eleven days in that 
deplorable condition, in which, during all that 
time, one moment could not be found to get 

him to have a ſerious thought, he expired- in 
the beginning of his forty-firſt year, and the 
twelfth of a reign which ſo — an end 
rendered fatal. 

Immediately after his death, the duke of 
Guiſe, attended by ſome other princes, 
went and paid his homage to the new king, 

whom he carried with the queen his mo- 
ther to the caſtle of the Louvre, leaving 
the conſtable at the Tournelles, t to do the 
honours about the corpſe. They were 
e to fix him in an employment which re- 
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quired an extreme aſſiduity, that they might 
have the leiſure to ſtrengthen their party, and 
to lay all their plots at a diſtance from his ob- 
fete 8 WET, TT 
Henry II. left four ſons very young; Fran- 
cis, who ſucceeded him, Charles duke of 
Orleans, Henry duke of Anjou, and Francis 
duke of Alengon. Of the three daughters 
which he had, Eliſabeth had eſpouſed the 
king of Spain, to whoſe court ſhe was ſoon 
to be conducted; Claude bad married 
Charles III. duke of Lorraine; and Margaret 
the youngeſt, but not the leaſt accompliſh- 
ed, remained ſingle under the tuition of the 
queen her mother. It was obſerved, that this 
prince who had permitted a duel at his acceſ- 
tion to the crown, periſhed in a duel for di- 
verſion. There was likewiſe much talk of 
the prediction of an aſtrologer, who had ſaid, 
as is pretended, that he ſhould be killed in a 
duel. But wiſe people laugh at thoſe prog- 
noſtics, which happen to be fulfilled only by 
chance, or which are invented afterward. 
It is certain, that he was of an agreeable 
humour, pleaſant converſation, wonderful 
eaſy, good-natured, and liberal to his dome- 
ſtics. He was not without ſome hiking for 
polite literature, and his reign produced ma- 
ny French poets, for whom he expreſſed an 
eſteem; but all their poems ſung of nothing 
but the pleaſures of love, which was cele- 
brated as the only heroic virtue. Thus, by 
that kind of reading, the young were cor- 
2 N ö | rupted, 
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rupted, and polite learning neglected. Even 
the ladies turned ſhameleſs; and were accu. 
ſtomed to licentiouſneſs. It was one of the 
maxims at court, that there was no good 
breeding without that paſſion; and that, in 
order to be a gentleman, a man muſt neceſſa: 
rily be engaged in an amour. The ladies 
likewiſe valued themſelves on having lovers, 
and every thing was tending to corruption 
and effeminao yx. e 
„ „ ANCtS Mo 
Ir circumſtance which occaſions: con- 
fuſion in a ſtate to be dreaded, met 
under the reign of Francis II. Though he 
was of age according to the laws of the king- 
dom, he not only was not capable of govern- 
ing, but there were ſmall hopes of his be- 
coming ſo, ſunk as he was under a load of 
diſtempers, and as weak in mind as in body. 
Thus a kind of minority ſeemed to be be- 
ginning, which was to laſt very long, under 
a foreign princeſs, in a factious court, and a- 
mong a populace full of malecontents. 
The diſbanded ſoldiers filled the kingdom 
with idle and indigent people. But what was 
moſt to be dreaded, was the Proteſtant party, 
bold, enterpriſing, and exaſperated by execu- 
tions, which ſeemed to want nothing but a 
leader, in order to declare itſelf. It was 
robable that would not be wanting. Ga- 
ſpard de Coligni, admiral of F rance, —— 
n : | O 
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of the iſle of France and Picardy, a famous 
general, and eſteemed by the army, was of 
that party; and, beſide the intereſt of reli- 
gion, he might be induced by his own pri- 
vate concerns, on ſeeing the princes of Lor- 
raine, the enemies of his family, maſters of 
every thing, and his uncle the conſtable ab- 
ſolutely dileredited. "ora cal . | 
Together with his own. perſonal merit, he 
had his two brothers, the one a great war- 
riour; as well as himſelf, whom the uſual. 
condeſcenſions in new reigns had occaſioned 
to reſign his poſt of colonel of the infantry ; 
the other active and bold, who, notwithſtand- * 
ing his ſtation. of a cardinal, and his character 
of a churchman, was more diſpoſed. to give 
up his religion, than to disjoin himſelf from 
his brothers. " We T7 
The Proteſtant party had ſtill other hopes. 
They had great expectations from the king 
of Navarre, whoſe qucen was zealous in 
the new opinions, and might engage her, 
huſband in them, as he was already diſ- 
obliged againſt the court. There was ſtill 
more to be apprehended from his brother 
Louis, prince of Condé. He was a man 
of great courage, and of great ambition, 
to whom the bad ſtate of his own affairs, and 
eſpecially his jealouſy againſt the family of 
Guiſe, might ſuggeſt deſigns of raifing diſ- 
turbance, which admiral de Coligni, his ally 
and particular friend, was capable of fomenting. 
At the conſtable's time of life, there was 
5 . | no 
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no probability that he would ſtir; and be- 
ſides, as he Was proud of being the Grit Chri- 
ſtian baron, the hohour of his family bound 
him to continue in the Catholic church; but 
his great authority, nevertheleſs, ſerved to 
ſapport his nephews, and to afford m me · 
thods of making ſome attempts. L - 
On the other ſide, the princes of Lottüigef 
who had reckoned it their honour to become 
protectors of the Roman: Catholic faith, were 
diſpoſed to keep no meaſures with the Proteſt- 
ants; ſo that on all ſides matters ſeemed to 
be carried to the laſt extremities. The con- 
ſtable warned the queen- mother of this. He 
left for a ſhort time the corpſe of the decea- 
ſed king, and came to the Louvre to pay 
his obeiſance to his new maſter, and he de- 
manded an audience of that princeſs. Therein 
he repreſented to her the misfortunes that 
were impending on France, if 'ſhe did not 
early accuſtom che king her ſon to render his 
government agreeable to all ranks in the 
Kingdom; that ſhe ought not to allow him 
to enter into court- parties; but, on the con- 
trary, oblige him to confine every one to the 
functions of his own office; that that was the 
only way to have peace, and maintain good 
order,; to conclude, he warned her, that ſhe 
had the rule over a people, who were never 
weary of ſerving their own kings, but who 
were incapable "of RUIN. the nee | 
of foreigners. | 
"By" thoſe words he not G taxed che prin- 4 
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ces of Lorraine, but even the queen herſelf. 
She liſtened to thoſe remonſtrances, as to the 
ſayings of an old unfaſhionable man, and ſent 
him back to the Tournelles to finiſh the ce- 
remonies. Immediately the whole court chan- 
ged its appearance. The ducheſs de Valenti- 
nois was ignominiouſly diſmiſſed. The duke 
d' Aumale oppoled it for ſome time; but at 
laſt he yielded to the ſentiments of his bro- 
thers, and ſuffered himſelf to be gained over 
by the intereſts of his family. So that wo- 
man, who was formerly miſtreſs of the whole 
kingdom, became all at once to want a pro- 
tector, and to be deſerted by her own fami- 
ly. She was deprived even ot the furniture and 
jewels which the king had given her. She 
was forced to yield to the queen-mother her 
fine houſe at Chenonceaux on the Cher, for 
an eſtate which was given her in exchange. 
All her friends were dimiſſed from court; and 
the cardinal de Lorraine was no leſs an xious 
to remove thoſe of the conſtable, in order to 
ut his own friends in their places. bat 

To raiſe the reputation of the new govern- 
ment, upon taking the ſeals from Cardinal 
John Bertrandi, whom the ducheſs had eſta- 
bliſhed, the chancellor F rancis Olivier was 
recalled, who for his integrity and knowledge 
had gained the reſpect of the whole kingdom. 
While the princes of Lorraine were endea- 
vouring to fill up the great employments of 
the ſtate with their creatures, the queen, 1n 


order to have ſome one who might be attach- 
ed 
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ed to her, brought back the cardinal de 
Tournon, a man of a diſintereſted temper, 
and of vaſt experience in buſineſs. 
All the reſt of the court depended on the 
princes of Guiſe, who were perceived to have 
the whole power in their hands. The mar- 
ſhal de St Andre, who in the paſt reign had 
ſtood: by himſelf, independent of any one, ea- 
ſily perceived that now he muſt bend, and of- 
tered to the duke of Guiſe, for one of his 
fons, his only daughter, with all his fortune, 
of which he only reſerved for himſelf the uſu- 


fru&t. By this method he ſecured himſelf 


againſt his creditors, and againſt ſuch as he 
had unjuſtly robbed to enrich himſelf. 
The princes of Lorraine ſtill wanted ſome- 
thing more pompous to ſecure their power. 
They obliged the king to declare to the de- 
puties of the parliament who came to preſent 
their addreſs to him on his acceſſion to the 
crown, that, by the advice of the queen his 
mother, he had choſen the duke of Guiſe, 
and the cardinal de Lorraine, his uncles, to 
put the government into their hands. He 
ordered all applications to be made to them, 
and beſtowed on the duke of Guiſe the de- 
partment of war, and that of the finances on 
the Cardinal. n 
There was now nothing that could occa- 
ſion any alteration in matters but the arrival 
of the king of Navarre at court; but that 
prince, naturally of an indolent temper, and 
beſides, diſſatisfied with the conſtable, who 


had 
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had been the adviſer of the peace of which 
he complained, was in no haſte to come, 
The prince of Conde his brother, who per- 
ceived that his inactivity confirmed the power 
of the family of Lorraine, went to meet him 
with the prince of la Roche-ſur-Yon, his cou- 
ſin, to endeavour to excite his ardour, D*An- 
delot was along with them, and the prince 
of Conde had lately reconciled him with the 
rince of la Roche-ſur-Yon, to the great diſ- 
ſatisfaction of the duke of Guile, who loved to 
keep up diviſions among the great at court. 
They found the king of Navarre at Ven- 
dome, in a more profound tranquillity than 
the ſtate of affairs required. The two prin- 
ces repreſented to him the deplorable and 
depreſſed condition of the royal family, with 
whom the princes of Lorraine now kept no 
meaſures. They informed him what had 
happened the firſt time that the King had 
appeared in mourning. The order was, that 
the princes of the blood only ſhould carry 
his train; and the duke of Guiſe, throwing 
himſelf in between the princes of Conde and 
la Roche-ſur-Yon, had carried it along with 
them. They exaggerated the inſolence of 
that action, by which foreigners had been 
ſo audacious as to enter into competition 
with them, as if it had not been enough for 
them to have deprived the princes of the blood 
of all the power, without likewiſe depriving 
them of the honours; ſo that the Guiſes had 
left nothing undone but to mount the throne. 
Vol. IV. H Neither 
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Neither the converſations of the two prin- 
ces, nor the ſtrong and forcible arguments 
of d' Andelot had any effect to move the king 
of Navarre; he made not a bit the greater 
diſpatch, and they were obliged to return 
without doing any thing. They found the 
funeral obſequies of Henry finiſhed, and the 
princes of Lorraine had already carried the 
king to St Germain, in order to govern him 
the more conveniently. 

The conſtable went thither to wait upon 
him; and the king, being well inſtructed by 
the adherents of the family of Guiſe, did not 
give him a gracious reception, It is re- 
marked, that the conſtable ſpoke to him of 
nothing but his nephews of Chatillon, whoſe 
intereſts he recommended to him with a great 
deal of warmth ; but the king, without an- 
ſwering him on that demand, told him very 
coolly, that in order to diſburden him in his 
old age, after ſo many ſervices and toils, he 
had intruſted the princes of Guiſe his uncles 
with the affairs of the ſtate, and that he had 
reſerved an honourable ſeat for him in the 
council, when his health ſhould permit him 
to be preſent. The conſtable's anſwer was 
arrogant. He faid, it did not correſpond 
with his dignity to obey thoſe whom he had 
all his life commanded; and that beſides, 
when the King ſhould have occaſion for his 
ſervice, he ſhould ſtill find him vigorous in 
body and mind, After that conference he 
AE ee eee 
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would no longer remain at court, and retired 
to Chantilli. 1 

The duke of Guiſe was overjoyed to ſee 
him gone, before the king of Navarre arri- 
ved; and that this prince might find none 
capable to animate and provoke him, the 
princes of Conde and la Roche-ſur Yon, were 
ſent to Spain, the one to ſwear to the peace, 
and the other to carry the enſigns of the order 
of the Holy Ghoſt to Philip. A perfe& good 
underſtanding ſubſiſted between France and 
that prince; the peace was faithfully execu- 
ted, and all his places were reſtored to him. 
After there was no longer any war in the 
Low Countries, he had not thought his pre- 
ſence there ſo neceſſary; and therefore lea- 
ving the government. of thoſe provinces to- 
Margaret ducheſs of Parma, his natural fi- 
ſter, he had returned to Spain, in which he 
took more delight. 5 

When the prince of Conde was ready to ſet 
out, the cardinal de Lorraine was not aſha- 
med to ſend him a thouſand ecus, for the 
charges of his journey, as if he had intend- 
ed to inſult his poverty. A ſhort time after 
accounts were brought, that the king of 
Navarre was approaching, and would be ſoon 
at court. It was proper to remove him as well 
as the reſt, and this the princes of Lorraine 
had the dexterity to do by the offenſive 
treatment which they gave him. When per- 
ſons of that rank arrived at court, the great 


lords went and met them, and that honour 
H 2 ſeemed 
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ſeemed principally due to the firſt prince of 
the blood; but the duke of Guiſe affected 
not to go. He poſſeſſed the principal apart- 
ment in the caſtle, and it was expected that he 
would yield it to the king of Navarre. He 
reſolutely ſaid, that he reckoned the honour 
which the king did him in giving him that 
lodging, as a juſt recompenſe for his ſervices, 
and that he would die rather than part with it. 
The king of Navarre, provoked at ſuch 
contemptuous uſage, was ready to return 
home. The marſhal de St Andre took pains 
to appeaſe him, and offered him his houſe, 
with which he was obliged to be fatisfied, 
Moſt of the nobility preſſed him to take up- 
on him the adminiſtration of affairs; but his 
principal officers, being gained over by the 
cardinal de Lorraine, diſſuaded him from fo 
doing. He made ſome feeble attempts, and 
found every thing in the power of his ene- 
mies. They had gained the clergy by the zeal 
which they expreſſed for religion. The poor 
nobility reckoned only upon them. The chief 
perſons in the parliament were at their devo- 
tion, and the king of Navarre was too weak 
to revive the hopes of his party. 3 
As weak as he was, he was looked upon 
with an evil eye at court; and the queen, 
who always favoured the princes of Lor- 
raine, contrived methods to haſten his return 
into Guienne. She wrote to the king of 
Spain, and implored his aſſiſtance to the king 
her ſon. That prince, very glad of an op- 
* | portunity 


, 
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portunity to diſplay his power, gave an an- 
ſwer full of oſtentation, declaring, that he 
would employ his armies againſt all ſuch as 
ſhould refuſe to obey the King his brother- 
in-law, and thoſe whom he had intruſted 
with the care of his affairs. That letter was 
of choice read in preſence of the king of 
Navarre ; and the princes of Lorraine had 
the addreſs to acquaint him by their emiſ- 
ſaries, that thoſe menaces were intended a- 
gainſt Bearn. He began to be uneaſy. at 
them; and as the queen, in order to furniſh 
him with a pretext for retiring, intreated 
him to be ſo good as to convoy the young 
queen of Spain to her huſband ; he joyfully 
embraced that opportunity, and the more rea- 
dily, that he had hopes given him of nego- 
tiating at the ſame time for the reſtitution of 
Navarre, Thus were methods found to em- 
ploy three princes of the blood about three 
commiſſions, which, a ſingle one might haye 
executed with becoming dignity. The king, 
of Navarre, before he ſet out, waited only 
for the king's. coronation, which was to be 
performed in the month of September. | 
During the time of the king's progreſs to 
Rheims, the duke of Guiſe, who loſt no time 
for advancing his own intereſts, laboured to 
break the connection between the admiral and 
the prince of Conde, who was juſt returned 
from his embaſſy to Spain. Nanteuil, a houſe 
belonging to the duke of Guile, is upon, the 
road, and that prince entertained the court 
wes 4 there 
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there in a ſumptuous manner. There it was 
that he told the admiral, in a kind of confi- 
dence, that the prince of Conde was aſking 
the government of Picardy. The admiral 
immediately fell into a paſſion; but he came 
to an explanation with that prince, who gave 
him full fatisfation, and in concert with him 
he gave in his demiſſion of the government of 
Picardy, which the prince was to demand; 
for he eaſily perceived, that to keep two was 
an impoſiibility, in the preſent ſtate of his 
affairs. After his reſignation the prince made 
his demand, but he was refuſed; and the 
princes of Guiſe procured the government for 
the marſhal de Briſſac, equally pleaſed with 
having excluded their enemy, and with get- 
ting a man of that importance in their intereſt, 
The King arrived at Rheims, and on the 
20th of September 1559 was crowned by the 
cardinal de Lorraine, archbiſhop of that city. 
That ceremony was attended by a creation of 
knights of St Michael, more numerous than 
any made ſince the days of Louis XI. The 
princes of Lorraine were upbraided with ma- 
king creatures to themſelves, to the prejudice 
of the dignity of the order, which began at 
that time to fall into diſrepute. e 20 
The duke of Guiſe was extremely deſirous 
of having the office of grand maſter, and the 
queen was pleaſed to aſk it from the conſtable. 
He anſwered, that his ſon Francis had obtain- 
ed the ſurvivancy of it, when he married the 
late King's daughter, and that it would be an 
By | „ affront 
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affront to him to ſtrip him of his principal 
ſettlement, The queen inſiſted, and promiſed 
kim for Francis the dignity of a marſhal of 
France, as more ſuitable to his age. She 
intermixed ſome threatenings with thoſe pro- 
miſes; and the conſtable, who was afraid that 
the thing might be done without him, adviſed 
his ſon to yield. He was made a marſhal of 
France, and the duke of Guiſe grand maſter, 
to. the very great grief of all the nobility of 
France. He wanted that the chief of his fa- 
mily ſhould be ſenſible of his power; and the 
king, in his return from Rheims, in paſſing 
by Bar, gave the ſovereignty of that duchy 


to the duke of Lorraine, who had come to 


his coronation, 
Maledictions were pronounced in France 
againſt the foreigners, who were aggrandiſing 
their on family at the expenſe of the crown. 
That hatred was fomented, and partly excited 
by the Proteſtants, who omitted nothing to 
exaſperate the people againſt the government; 
and indeed they were very rigorouſly treated. 
Every day ſome of them were ſeen dragged 
to priſons, their eſtates were ſold, their chil- 
dren deſerted. Every method was uſed, even 
calumny, to make them odious, and they had 
ſtill more to fear from the populace than from 
the rigour of the magiſtrates. | 
They began to publiſh ſeditious libels, and 
one appeared among the reft, in which a di- 
rect attack was made on the law 3 
Kings of age at fourteen, It was therein aſ- 
9 ſerted, 
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ſerted, that the king ſhould ſtill be under 
guardianſhip,. and could not beſtow the admi- 
niſtration on his mother; that, by the laws of 
the kingdom, women being excluded from 
the ſucceſſion, were ſo likewiſe from the go- 
vernment, which belonged to the firſt prince 
of the blood; and that the ſtates general were 
to be aſſembled, according to ancient cuſtom, 
to ſettle the power of the regent, and give a 
form to buſineſs. _ 

The princes of Lorraine were the chief ob- 
jects of the invectives. They were accuſed 
of nothing leſs than uſurping the crown. It. 
was obſerved, that they had pretenſions to An- 
jou and Provente, and even to the whole 
kingdom, upon which they were taxed with. 
aſcribing to themſelves a right on the ſide of 
the Carlovingians, from whom they pretended 
to be. deſcended, which. made them reckon 
the Capets uſurpers. Their connections with. 
the pope were mentioned as one mean of eſta- 
bliſhing their dominion. Lamentations were 
made for the miſeries of France, expoſed for 
a prey to foreigners, and for the king, whoſe 
guardians were ſuch as e they had a 
right to rob him. * 

\.. Thoſe libels, diſperſed: over all Fr rance, were 
forerunners of ſedition, and mens minds were 
ſo prepoſſeſſed, that an, anſwer -by John du 
Tillet, clerk of the parliament, which was ad- 

mired in better times, could not then be en- 
dured. The king's uncertain ſtate of health 
e, the. boldneſs, of. the turbulent, of 


whom 
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whom the kingdom was full. Scarcely was 
he recovered of a quartan ague, with which 
he had been long diſtreſſed, till his face, natu- 
rally pale and livid, was perceived all of a 
ſudden covered over with pimples. The phy- 
ſicians found no other remedy for them than 
to preſcribe for him a change of air. He was 
carried to Blois, but his health was no better. 

A report was ſpread that he was . ger. 
and that children were killed for making a 
bath of their blood for him. The Proteſtants 
accuſed the princes of Lorraine of ſpreading 
thoſe reports, in order to render the royal fa- 
mily odious. Thoſe princes, on the contrary, 
threw the blame on the Proteſtants, who were 
enemies to the regal power, and all thoſe dif- 
ſenſions increaſed the heartburnings, and ren- 
dered the parties irreconcileable. 

Mean-time the trial of Anne du Bourg was 
continued, and he eluded, as much as he 
could, the ſentence, by his ambiguous anſwers 
on the ſubject of religion, and by continual 
appeals ; for he appealed to the parliament 
againſt the biſhop of Paris, as exceeding his 
powers ; being returned to his own. biſhop, 
he appealed to the archbiſhop of Sens, as me- 
tropolitan; thence again to the parliament, 
and at laſt to the archbiſhop of Lyons, as pri- 
mate. He was every where condemned, and 
his own biſhop delivered him over to the ſe- 
cular power, after degrading him from his 
deacon's orders. : 


Then he began to make his * 
an 
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and acknowledged, that he followed the con- 
feſſion of faith drawn up by Calvin. When 
brought before the parliament, he ſpoke with 
extraordinary courage; and as he had object- 
ed againſt one of the ordinary judges, Preſi- 
dent Minard, who would not withdraw from 
the court, he was ſo audacious as to tell him, 
that he would be hindered from attendance in 
another way. Some zealots of the party took 
care to accompliſh the prophecy, and a few 
days after the preſident was aſfaſlinated. The 
_ accuſation for that murder fell upon Robert 
Stuart, a relation of the queen; and it is cer- 
tain that two preſidents, ſworn enemies to the 
new religion, had ſhared the like fate had 
they ſtepped out of their own. houſes that day. 
Such were the actions of thoſe pretended i imi-· 
tators of the ancient church. 

That bloody action haſtened the 3 
tion of Anne du Bourg. He was ſtrangled at 
the Greve, and then burnt. He ſuffered death 
without emotion, and ſhowed that error might 
have its martyrs. His execution anſwered no 
purpoſe, but to exaſperate the heretics, and 
to ſtagger the faith of ignorant Catholics. 
The counſellors who had rendered themſelves 
ſuſpected, when Henry II. came to the parlia- 
ment, were obliged to make a recantation, 
and a ſhort time after they were reſtored to 
their employments. 

Bourdin, procurator- general, had orders to 
continue the proſecutions againſt the ſectaries, 


and an Robert Stuart to be ſeized, as 
being 
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being accuſed of an intention of ſetting fire 
to Paris. Every thing ſeemed diſpoſed to ſe- 
dition. The malecontents were vaſtly nume 
rous ; the Proteſtants omitted nothing to exa- 
ſperate them ; the princes of Lorraine did not 
think their own perſons ſafe, and ſuch as were 
running from all ſides to court, to demand 
either payment of money advanced by them, 
or a recompenſe for their ſervices, became fo 
ſuſpicious to them, that they adviſed the king 
to publiſh a proclamation by found of trum- 
pet, that if they did not retire from court in 
twenty-four hours, they ſhould be hanged on 
a gallows which had been ſet up for the pur- 
poſe. So violent a counſel rendered them till 
more' odious, eſpecially to the gentlemen of 
the army. Every one cried out for the ſtates, 
to put a ſtop to their tyranny, and ſuch as 
ſpoke of this were called rebels. 

In the beginning of the month of Decem- 
ber 1559, Queen Flifaberh ſet out for Spain; 
Francis and Catherine conveyed her as far as 
Poitiers. The king of Navarre, who after the 
coronation had returned to his government, 
received that princeſs at Bourdeaux, and car- 
ried her'to the frontiers of the two kingdoms. 
He began at the ſame time ſome negotiations 
on his own account. Philip amuſed him with 
fine propoſals in concert with Queen Cathe- 
rine, and at laſt derided him. 

About the end of the year 1559, John 
Angelo de Medequin, brother of the mar- 
J * Marignan, was elected pope in place 

0 
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of Paul IV. who died three months before, 
and took the name of Pius IV. On the firſt 
day of January 1560 was publiſhed a memo- 


rable edict for regulating the juriſdictions of 
the kingdom, and preventing the venality of 


offices. Vacant employments were to be ſup- 
plied by election. It was enacted, that the 
officers of the companies ſhould preſent three 
men whom they ſhould reckon the moſt capa- 
ble, and that the king ſhould, pitch upon one 
of them. This ediét was the work of the 


chancellor Olivier, who ſeriouſly intended the 


reformation of the kingdom and of the courts 


of judicature. The intrigues and avarice of the 


courtiers, who wanted to advance their own 
creatures, or-to profit by the vacancies, diſap- 
pointed the effects of ſo ſalutary an ordi- 
nance. | | 

The prince of ' Conde. grew weary of being 
exeluded from public buſineſs, and of living 
in dependence on the princes of Lorraine. As 
he ſaw them very much hated, and the king- 
dom full of malecontents, he thought he 
might eaſily make a party. He aſſembled at 
la Fere his principal friends, who were the 
two Colignis and the Vidame of Chartres, a 
man of high birth, and who behaved in as 
[This was originally the name ef an officer under 
certain | biſhops in France, ſuch as Chartres, Amiens, 
Gerberoy, Sc. Their buſineſs, was to defend the tempo- 


ralities of the biſhopric, and to march in place of the bi- 
Mop when called to attend the king, in, his wars for the 


lands held of the crown. The Vidame of Chartres is 
now a great lord holding ſome lands of the biſhop. ]. i, 


ſtately 


hw is] 3 4 * 
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ſtately a manner as ute princes. As they 

were delibertingcin #his little council on — 4 
was i tobe dene iin order to ruin the princes of 
Lorraine, and reſtorethe. power of the royal 
family, the admiral lait hold of that opportu- 
nãty to form the, Proteſtant party. He repre- 
ſented to the prince, that the duke of Guiſe 
having made him{elf, the head of the Roman 


_ Gatholigs)/ he had ge other party to oppoſe 


him but thar of the: reformed; that; beſides 
nothing busca religious zeal could ſecure men 
againſt the royal authority, upon which his 
enemies valued themſelves; that the party of 
which he wanted to make him head, was 
cannot of brave men wWho were deſperate, 
and that if the prince would, take the com- 
mand of them, inſtead of what he might have 
to: ſuffer, he might; ſoon be in a condlition to 
preſcribe laws. It Vas no difficult matter to 
perſuade him e his ambition was not compa- 
tible With his preſent eondition, and the reli - 


gion of his angeſtors, was but a wealk obſta- 


cle to reſtrain him. The only queſtion then 
was to find out methods to engage the Pro- 
teſtants. The admiral hoped to remove all 
the: objections: they might have to riſing in 
arms againſt che king. For that purpoſe he 


wanted jonly it he opinions of the principal di- 


vines and lawyers of their party; and the ad- 
miral had kept too much company with them, 
noti tobe as quainted with thert diſpoſitions. 

- Aha e-briined- low, called, la Renaudie, . 


a gHnt em of Patighrd, was: choſen for the 


MOI . " execution 


a 


execution of that deſign; © Ne had been ba- 
niſhed out of the Kingdom for à forgery, and, 
in bis wanderings through vatious countries, 
he had contracted an intimate acquaintance 
among the Proteſtants both in Germany and 
France. It was reſolved to ſend him through 
the provinces, with orders to tell the chief 
perſons, that, when che party ſhould be 
formed, the prince would put himſelf at their 
head; till that time, he was to bo cautiduſſy 
mentioned, and never but on a proper 6ceafion,” 
Neither were the other lords to appear; for 
neither the admiral, nor his brother, though 
zealous defenders of the new religion, had + as 
yet openly ſeparated from the church. A 
A conſultation came from Germany, in 
which,” upon the repreſentation given of af- 
fairs in France, the minifters' conſulted, if 
the cardinal de Lorraine and his brother 
could not be ſeized in order tòꝭ be brought to 
account, anſwered, that it might be done, 
provided they were fappartedi-by*a-ptinee' of 
the blood. That condition was inſerted on 
purpoſe, becauſe they were ſecure of the 
rince of Conde: The Proteſtant miniſters 
In France ſubſcribed that determination and 
li 'Renajidie was fo dexterous in miking-uſe 
of it, that in a ſnort time he got u donſp ey. 
ſigned bye walt number of gere wy the 
„ Corn oo ef On Tea 9 ADV: 
In order the better to di eſt the plot, he 
pointed. a meeting at Nantes of the princi- 


ap 
pal, adi ag perſons, ue "reſolved that 
0110. choſen 
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: choſen men ſhould be diſtributed in the 
neighbourhood of Blois, where the court was; 
1 ſome of them ſhould ſlip into the town, 
that matters being ſo diſpoſed, a great mul- 
titude of people ſhould preſent a petition for 
obtaining liberty of conſcience, and temples * 
for the exerciſe of their religion. They cer- 
tainly expected a refuſal, and then thoſe pe- 
titioners were to be ſupported by foldiers who 
were to be diſperſed on all hands. Some were 
to take poſſeſſion of the gates of the caſtle, 
others to enter it, and carry off the duke and 
the cardinal, or kill them, it they could not 
be taken al-ve. When that was done, the 
King's perſon was to be ſecured, the queen 
his mother baniſhed, or removed from public 
. buſineſs, and the regency given to the princes, 
for as to the king of Navarre, he was reckon- 
ed too weak for being intruſted with ſuch an 
affair. The meeting was appointed on the 
5th of March 1360; and the conſpirators ar- 
1 from all the provinces of the kingdom 
Wirk ſuch. profound ſecrecy, that the firſt 
intelligence of the plot came to court from 
foreign countries. 
Upon receiving thoſe accounts, * princes- 
| of Lorraine. carried the king, to Amboule, the 
caſtle of which was ſtronger than that of 
I“ In Popiſh countries they affect to uſe this word for 
place ſet apart for the Proteſtant as well as for the 
_ Pagan worſhip, See Synenimes Franzois by Abbé Gi- 
rard, oh the words 7 emple and Egliſe. This word ſeems 
likewiſe to be prevailing in England, for a nonconformiſt 
Place of worſhip, as the temple in Moorkelds.}J — _ 
1 Blois, 
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Blois; and beſides the place being ſmaller, 
thoſe who came in to it might be more eafily 
obſerved. They were no ſooner arrived theft, 
than they received more certain information 
of the plot, of which till then they had but 
confuſed accounts. La Renaudie had come 
to Paris, where he had been forced to diſcover 
himſelf to a Proteſtant advocate with whom 
he lodged. This man being of a more ſcru- 
pulous conſcience than his lodger, thought 
himſelf obliged to inform againſt him, and 
was ſent to Amboiſe to the cardinal de Lor- 
raine. He was naturally timorous, and ſpared 
not violent methods for ſecuring himſelf; ſo 
he immediately concluded upon ſending, with- 
out delay, orders to the governors to fall up- 
on ſuch as op a foupd in arms * the 
Highways. : 
Hie brother, more wellen and inp 
moderate, maintained, on the contrary, that 
it was proper to difſemble till the conſpiracy 
ſhould be brought to light of itſelf, and 
to uſe extremities only when they (86uld 
become neceſſary. The queen was fer this 
opinion; but, in order to avoid ſurpriſes," tlie 
duke ſecretly ſent for what friends he had out 
of the provinces. The queen ſent for the 
Colignis, in appearance to take their advice 
upon ſome affair of 1 mo bay Un tat to 
ſecure them. 1 
La Renaudie, in the mean time, upon . 
ceiving intelligence of the court's retreat, on- 


ly 3 the * * meetings ang march- 
« ed 
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ed to Amboiſe, in the ſame order as he was 
to have done to Blois. He was even inform 
ed, ſome time after, that the conſpiracy was: 
diſcovered; and nevertheleſs. continued the 
enterpriſe, expecting to catch the court at 
unawares. The prince of Conde, to give 
no room for diffidence,, was obliged allo to- 
repair to court. All France was in. head 
tian. of ſomething, extraordinary. 
There were already 300 horſe of the con- 
ſpirators in the neighbourhood of Amboiſe; 
ſixty gentlemen were concealed in the town; 
but when matters were on the point of execu- 
tion, one of the chiefs of the conſpirators, 
named Ligniere, demanded an audience of the 
queen, and diſcovered. to her the whole order 
of the conſpiracy. She was informed by him, 
that the hour was appointed, the day after, 
about dinner: time; and that in the country: 
they only waited for the ſigpal, which was to- 
be given from the caſtle... ., 
Ihen placing guards in ſome 'plares, and 
wall ing up ſome. gates the duke of Guiſe ſent 
all his men to the king, with. orders to ſeize 
or Kill all. ſuch AS: they, thould find in arms go- 
ing to court. Three or. ſour of. the chiefs wee: 
taken, z molt. of the other conſpirators were 
cut in pieces in the, foreſt.; a great many 
were havped there were. every day. new cap- 
tures and new. executions... The duke ot 
Guile affected to come to the king,.as if he 
had. been to. tell him what was palling ; and 
28. thi fright in which he. put that young 
0 80 13 prince, 
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prince, he obtained, without the queen's 
Knowledge, a grant of being declared lieu- 
; tenant-general of the kingdom. She was 
fu urpriſed at that ſtroke'; hut as ſhe eculd not 
remedy it, ſhe herſelf obliged the chancellor 
to put the ſeals to the letters, which he Was 
obſtinately refuſing te - hos en 
Though la Renaudie ſaw his affairs almoſt 
ruined, he did not loſe courage. He had 
left Vendòme, which was his Prineipal ren- 
dezvous, and was roaming about Amboiſe 
to rally his men, who were coming up eve- 
ry day. He met Pardaillan in the foreſt. 
As he ſaw he ſhould be attacked, he march- 
ed on boldly, and run him through the bo- 
dy; but at” the ſame time a page of Par- 
daillan ſhot him with his piſtol: He did not 
avoid, after his death, the diſgrace of that in- 
famous puniſhment which he deſerved to ſuf- 
fer while alive. He was hung up by the feet, 
with this inſcription, Ther chief of the re 
_ 4/bels;? then quartered, and Hxed on ſtakes 
in various places to ferve for an example. But 
the conſpirators were not diſcouraged, eit 
by the death of their chief, nor by the execution 
of their companions, and a great many remain- 
ed concealed about Amboiſe, waiting only For 
an opportunity of executing” their deſigv. 
The court was not ignorant that ſomething 
was {tl} contriving; and the admiral, without 
approving what Was doing, faid publicly; that 
indeed matters were puſhed too far againft 
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ſaid, to put an end to executions, which 
rendered fo many brave men deſperate. The 
chan&llor was of the ſame opinion. He was 
accuſed of favoutingethe Proteſtants; not that 
he was of their faitty,” but there were ſuch ex- 
ceſſive irregularities in the church, that the 
very name of a reformation, which the Pro- 
teſtants aſſumed for a pretext, gained them a 
great party among good men; and ſuch even as 
condemned the extremities to which they pro- 
ceeded, hoped that from this ſome uſeful W 
dium and temperature might take its riſe. 
It was reſolved in council to publiſh an e- 
dict to ſuperſede the executions of Proteſtants, 
till all matters of religion were decided by 
a geheral council. The kifig pardoned all 
ſfucht as had taken up arms, provided they 
laid them down ii four and twenty hours, ex- 
cepting, however, the preachers, and all 
ſuch bas had been guilty of any attempt a- 
Sainſt the ro yal family, the princes, and the 
miniſters of ltere. Mean-time, trials were 
karrying on againſt the chiefs of the conſpi- 
fators, and againſt a ſervant of la Renau- 
die, who knew all his maſter's ſecrets. This 
fellow being interrogated concerning the 
prince of Conde, whoſe © ambition and decla- 
red enmity” againſt the Princes of Lorraine 
Had already rendered fuſpected, ſaid; that he 
Was not in the plot; but that he had heard 
char the Prigel was to declare himſelf if it 
ſucceeded. © No more was neceſſary to pro- 
cure guards to be ſet about him. 4 
c 
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The precautions were likewiſe doubled, 
and the trials of the priſoners were haſtened; 
but while the chancellor was retarding them 
as much as he could, a few of the conſpira- 
tors made an attempt againſt the town; and 
it might have ſucceeded, had not ſome of 
their officers come too late. All thoſe bad 
ſucceſſes did not prevent young Maligni from 
attempting publicly to kill the duke of Guiſe, 
at the hazard of his own life, had he not been 
hindered from ſo doing by the prince of Conde. 
The new plot occaſioned the pardon, which 
had been granted, to be revoked ; and, be- 
cauſe they were aſhamed. to put to death ſo 
many people publicly, orders were given to 
take no more priſoners in the woods, but to 
kill them immediately; which was the occa- 
Gon, that, with ſome guilty, a great ny in- 
gnocent travellers loſt their ee ee 
About this time was eſtabliſhed a new 
guard of muſketeers on horſe back; and the 
rſt Who had the command of it, was Antho- 
ny de Pleſſis de Richelieu. The executions 
began again; the river was covered with the 
bodies of thoſe who were drowned; the mar- 
ket· places were filled with gibbets, and the 
ſtreets. run with blood... Thoſe poor men 
went to death as reſolutely as they bad begun 
their enterpriſe. They were perſuaded by | 
a blind zeal, that they were innocent, becaut 
they had ſpared the king's life; and dne of 
them, Juſt going ol be. ub dipped his 
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hands in the Ulood of thofe who had been 
juſt put to death, and then lifting them up, ail 
bloody us they were, toward heaven,“ Beheld, 
ſaid he, „O great God, the innocent blood 

10 of thy people, uhich thou wilt not leave 
© unrevenged:” . Fhis was not like the beha- 
haviour of the ancient Chriſtians, whole laſt 
prayers were for the emperors who condemn- 
ed them unjuſtly, and f the e executioners of 

"09000! ſentence. 

The! queen-was I chere at the eiche 
| 1 into the place where the executions 
were performed, and people were grieved at 

ſeeing her accuſtoming to blood, young prin- 
ces who cannot be too much or too early form- 
ed to lenity. There were ſeveral depoſitions 
againſt the prince of Condè ſimilar to that of 
la Renaudie's ſervant. All poſſible means 
were tried to find the king of Navarre invol- 
ved in the crime; but nothing was diſcover- 
ed againſt him. On the contrary, when the 
orders were ſent to the governors to deſtroy 
inothe provinces the remains of the rebellion, 
that prince was one of thoſe who ſhowed 
greateſt zeal. He cut in pieces 2000 of the 

con pirators, Ade were railing; an FH) ail 

in the Agenois. " 
As to the Peinre of Obadé, abs: more fen- 
fible he was of his own guilt, and the more 
violent the: fuſpicions were againſt him; the 
more loudly he fpok& of his: inviolable fide- 
lity. The king was obliged to give him an 
audiente, | in a ful counci il, in which, —— 
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had diſplayed, with greiat ſtrength of elo- 
quence, the arguments for his juſtification, 


be. ended his diſcourſe, by ſayings that if a- 


ny were ſo audacious as ſtill to accuſe him, he 


Was ready to defend his innocence by his 


ſword. immediately the duke of Guiſe of- 


fered to be his ſecond. The king declared, 

that he reckoned him a faithful ſolos but 
notwithſtanding ſuch fine appearances, his 
friends did not adviſe him to ſtay any longer 


at court; ſo that be had ſerious: en of 


eig gab 0020! 
The chancellor, * ſuch. eee 


fo many executions plunged into a profound 


. melancholy, fell ſick, and died ſome time after. 
Then the queen had thoughts of. procuring a 


creature for herſelf, and called to that great of- 


fice Michael de PHopital, a man of profound 


knowledge, and acknowledged integrity, whom 
ſhe imagined of an humour to live independent 
of the princes of Lorraine, if he were ſupported. 

He was, however, their friend; and they con- 


ſented to his ſettlement, when they percet- 


* 


ved they could. nat get: the office for John de 
Motviliers, biſhop af nn. their Parties, 
lar confident,, - 

It was thought roger. in "eater to inform 


the parliament of what had paſſed at Amboiſe. 


This commiſſion was. gat to the conſtable, 
who pronounced in a full meeting a pane- 


gyric on the princes of Lorraine, but in a 


manner with which they were not very well 
Te He faid that the king had good rea- 


ſon 


— 
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ſon not to ſuffer-ſetlitious! perſons to attack 
ſome of his principub offcers, even in his 
houfe; and in his on preſence. He added, 
that a piĩivate man would not ſuffer his friends | 
to be fo inſulled; and took great care to have 
it underſtood, that the conſpirators had no 
bad intentions againſt the ' perſons: of the 
royal family. This was not what the princes / 
of Lorraine wanted; and, to pleaſe them! it 

muſt be publiſhed, that the intention of 

their — againſt the king. The a: 
dulations of the parliament, on this occaſion, 
were exceſſive. They wrote to the duke of 
Guiſe; contrary to cuſtom, as well as to the 
king; and gave bim the title on peg of 
bah font bt : 

In the letter Arhichi the kita wrote to he's 
governors. on the ſame ſubject, he charged the 
conſpirators with making an attempt againſt 
his perſon. An anſwer ſoon appeared, throw 
ing all the blame on the princesof Lorraine, 
who were threatened with the ſtates- general, 
in which they ſhould give an account of their 
inſolent 'and'tyrannical behaviour. Such was 
the ſtyle, and the paper was fo ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed; that the (cardinal de Lor Miner would 
never permit theadepies of the parlim ment of 
Rouen to preſent it to the king though it 
were only to complain of it; but he reckon- 
ed thoſe complaints an indirect method of 
publiſhing the things, which he was very glad 
W concealed: As for the parlia- 


ment of "Paris, to whom, as well tas to the 
off * parliament 


mies wert tuo. 
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there appdared anothłrœritmg 


they promiſrdiimi that they Would; wait up- 


on him better attendyd- thin: erer Hewas 
intimidated with that mene, and: afterwurd 


appeared ta haut more lenity tothe Proteſtants, 
Endeavours were: uſedꝭ to ſtifle the remaihs! 
of tbe rebellion: through the whole kingdom, 


and: truſty perſons were/ſeotc forthat-pu 


extinguiſh it in Normandy,' Not but he was 


tape ted by the princes of Lorraine, but 
they were very glad, undetia pretext-of en- 
fidenca, to rem ; 
whom he ſpolee with freedom, and who (gave 
him à patient heating. / The admiral, on bis 


e him from the queen, to 


ſicle, was not angry at findiag an oppottu · 
nity of retiring trum court, Wherr his ene- 


preſſing the ſedlitious, and ſe much the more as 


he knew that ferret-proviſion: hadbeen-other: 
__ waſte made for: the fecurity of the province; 


In the month af We e 


memorable edict concerning rehgjono "Mn 


RSG 34 


pałliament af Rauen, a dopYy <fijrhat paper 
had been adulreſſedi chen ſent gr ad che 
dibal de: Lorraine 3 byt;: aoſhottitine ander, 
ſtillq more 
poignant and ſatirical. Some fei of the een 
ſpirators had eſcaped aut of priſon a andla let- 
ter was addrefled th the cardinalꝭ im whith- 


ear: 


rtpoſe 
ibo all the provinces. The admirabh who: 
had kindled the flame, had an ordet to gone 


mw Aa cw nm ADD „ neee erg. 


Powerful. [Beſides;1:as, he was 
now ſenſible tllat the con pirat yr unt 
— the-efect winch; ee tied. 

m it, he madela mieritwithithe-queen ob te- 


FTA 
[ WR 


lm 
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che firſt article of the edict, the cogniſance 
of the crime of hereſy was taken from the 
king's judicatories, and given to the biſhops: 
The chancellor made this- edict to avoid the 
inquiſition, which the princes of Guiſe want- 
ed to introduce. The ſecond article prohi- 
bited private meetings or conventicles to 
converſe about religion, and to aſſemble 


men in arms. The inferior judges were au- 
thoriſed to condemn the guilty, whoſe con- 


fiſcation was given to the informers, and 
falſe accuſers were condemned to the penalty 
of retaliation. Notwithſtanding the rigour of 
thoſe edits, the cardinal de Lorraine always 
affected lenity ; he ſuffered the Proteſtants to 
approach him; he heard them patiently, and, 
that he might exculpate himſelf of the con- 
fuſions in the ſtate, he adviſed the queen to 
hold an aſſembly for redreſſing them. It 
was appointed at Fontainebleau, and the 
court prepared to go thither. The king 
reſolved to go by Tours to ſecure that 
town, which became ſuſpected, by reaſon of 
the many heretics that were in it. It was 
there, and much about that time, that "ny 
Sor the name of Huguenots. 

The queen thought proper to keep fair 


F with them for her own intereſt, and to en- 


deavour to procure the good-will of a party 


whoſe power ſhe perceived to be increaſing. 
She ſent for ſome miniſters, Who Would ne- 


ver truſt her; but they conveyed to her a 


dent againſt the princes of Guiſe, which 
Vor. IV. K ſhe 
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ſhe was forced to return to them, becauſe the 


queen her daughter-in-law! perceived it deli- 
vered to her. The party was fertile in ſuch 
Wititings, and the beſt pens in the kingdom 
were employed in them. Thus hereſy and 
rebellion were inſinuated along with ire 
and the graces of oratory. There was a ne- 


ceſlity to have recourſe to the pains of death 


againſt che printers; and even theſe could not 


repreſs either the keenneſs of the writers, or 


the curioſity of the readers. The court was 
very impatient to leave a province where ſo 
great diſorders had happened. The prince 
of Conds ſet out all on a ſudden during the 
journey, and renewed the apprehenſions con- 
ceived/'of his conduct. Accounts were re: 
ceived, that he was going to his brother; and 
that Danville, the conſtable's youngeſt ſon, 
had ſpoke with him on the road. That 
converſation redoubled the  uneaſineſs of the 
ant. winch. was afraid of every thing. 3 
But the prince himſelf, during that time, 
was uneaſy about the letters Which he recei- 
ved from the king his brother. He indeed 
ſhowed a great deſire to ſee him; but he at 
the ſame time deſired. him to continue at 
court, at leaſt for ſome time, that he might 
there confirm the opinion ot his innocence. 
D' Eſcars, his principal confident, being bri- 
bed by the cardinal de Lorraine, ſuggeſted 
_ thoſe ſentiments ; but the prince was not of 
the dame mind, and thought he could not 


too oon eur bis own ae la; he went 
poſt 
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poſt to®Nerac, where the King "of Naviite 
then Was. , £141? ery 
A... - doÞiNey: of the A eee 
tries aſſembled there about them. The Pro?; 
teſtants multiplied vaſtly. Beſides the Tove 
of novelty, every one wanted to be of a'par- 
ty in which they faw' perſons ſo reſolute, and 
chiefs ſo conſiderable. They valued them 
ſelves upon joining the princes” of the blood. 
againſt foreigners, and nothing but the dila- 
torineſs of the conſtable prevented ſome great 
ſtroke from being ſtruck. Mean time the 
princes of Lorraine affecteck every way to 
diſoblige him even in the leaſt things, * whe- 
ther they intended to diſeredit him quite, or 
puſh him into a rebellion. He failed not, 
however, to be preſent at the meeting at 
Fontainebleau, where bkewiſe | the admiral 
was; but as for the king of Navarre, or the 
prince of Conde, neither of them could by 
any means be brought thither. La 'Saguez 
the prince's fecretary, was, in appearance, ſent 
to make their excuſes, but in fact to'obſerve 
what was paſſing. and er A to erte 
matters. 
After the king the queen, and the clan! 
cellor had propoſed the intention of the af- 
ſembly, which was the relief of the people. 
and the reformation” of abuſes in the tate, 
the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal gave an 
account, the one of the military affairs, and 
the other of the finances; and the cardinal 
ſhowed, that the charges of the adminiſtra. 
| 1 tion. 
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tion exceeded the revenues by near mon 'd 
millions. The profuſion of Henry II. had 
reduced the - treaſury to that ſtate TEE indi- 
gence. As the counſellors of ſtate were pre- 
paring to give their opinions, and John de 
Montluc, biſhop of Valence, had already o- 
pened his mouth; the admiral ſurpriſed "the 
whole aſſembly, by kneeling down before 
the king, and preſenting to him two peti- 
tions. ie ſaid, they had been put into his 
hands in Normandy by a great number of 
perſons. They were read at his requeſt. 
They were from the Huguenots, demand- 
ing a ceſſation of the perſecution againſt 
them, and a permiſſion for the free exerciſe 
of their religion, till their cauſe ſhould be 
legally tried. They commonly uſed, that 
ftyle in order to gain time, and called for a 
council, with a firm reſolution to acknow- 
ledge none that ſhould not decide according 
to their fancy. 

The petitions were e in modeſt 
eapreſpons; but the admiral ſaid when he 
gave his opinion, that having preſſed thoſe 
who preſented them to ſubſcribe them, they 
had anſwered, that if it was wanted, they 
ſhould be Gened by fifty thouſand men. The 
Cardinal de Lorraine laid hold of that ſaying, 

and expatiated on the inſolence of thoſe who 
were ſo audacious as thus to threaten the 
king. The debate went ſo high between 
him and the admiral, that the king was obli- 
ged to filence them. There was anotaer 

Ip | difference 
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difference between the admiral and the duke 
of Guiſe. The admiral had expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe, that the king's guard was doubled, 
that there was nothing more pernicious than 
to accuſtom a young prince to fear his ſub- 
jects and to be feared by them, and that 
their” affections ought to be his only guard. 
The duke ſhowed: the neceſſity. of guard-- 
ing the king's ſacred perſon, amidſt ſo many 
— — attempts; and that ſuch as wanted. 
to ſee him without guards, made their loyalty 
to be ſuſpected. Thus the diſputes grew 
hot, and: there was ſcarce any good to be 
expected from the aſſembly. All the votes 
went for convoking the ſtates- general, to re- 
gulate the affairs of the kingdom, and to de- 
mand of the pope an cecumenical council. 
for ſettling thoſe of religion; failing of which, 
they ſhould. be terminated in France by a: 
national council. In the mean time it was 
propoſed to ſuperſede the execution: of he- 
retics, but without comprehending among 
them the ſeditious; and: the king: made an 
ordinance to. that . purpoſe. 

The biſhop of Valence ſignalized himſelf 
znithat; aſſembly; by his invectives againſt the- 
abuſes of the court. of. Rome, and againſt all the 
olergy. It was his cuſtom to be very violent in 
his ſpeeches, and to intermix them with many 
things favourable to the new religion, to which. 
he owed the beginning of- his good fortune. 
But this man, who was ſo zealous for main- 


nn diſcipline, had violated it in one of its 
0 * 4 principal 
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principal articles, not having been aſtamed 
to matry though a biſhop; a — deteſted by 
all the canons, and of which there is not 19 
the whole hiſtory of the church any authoriſed 
example. That marriage, though privately 
celebrated, was known almoſt to every body, 
and that prelate had been publicly upbraided 
for it; but his knowledge and his eloquence 
procured him much intereſt, and his great 
abilities in the management of public affairs 
had acquired him the eſteem and co 
of the queen. 

During the whole time of the Ae the 
r de Lorraine and the duke of Guiſe 
had all la Sague's motions carefully abſerved. 
That prattling ſecretary, unfortunately for his 
maſter, met at court with a comrade, with 
whom he had ſerved in the wars in Piedmont 
under the marſhal de Briſſac. He frequently 
ſpoke to him of the prince of Conde's inten- 
tions; and this comrade never failed to repeat 
them to the marſhal, who, after the ſurrendry 
of the garriſons in Italy, was returned to 
his ſation about the king. The princes of 
Guiſe, being thus informed, cauſed la Sague 
to be ſeized; who, on being brought to the 

queſtion, revealed all that he knew Of the de- 
2 of the king of Navarre and his brother. 
He ſaid, they were preparing to come to court 
with a numerous retinue of the nobility; z that 
they had taken meaſures to make themſelves 
maſters, by the way, of Tours, Poitiers, and 
Orleans, much were to be their places of 


arms; 
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arms; and that the conſtable was anſwerable 
to them for Paris, of which his ſon was go- 
vernor. They had correſpondences! in Pi- 
cardy, Brittany, Provence, and many other 
provinces, in which the Proteſtants were to 
raiſe great commotions. In fact, about the 
ſame time, inſurrections were ſeen almoſt eve- 
ry where. At Valence the Proteſtants made 
themſelves maſters of the church of the Cor- 
deliers, and with difficulty ſuffered themſelves 
to be appeaſed, and only by their biſhop's pro-— 
miſes. Two brothers, called the Mouvans, 
who had taken arms in the time of la Renau- 
die, continued to put all Provence in confu- 
ſion. Young Maligni, though he had recei- 
ved orders from the king of Navarre to defer 
an attempt which he had made upon Lyons, 
could not be prevented from letting it break 
out, becauſe it was diſcovered, and the mayor 
of the city did not drive him out without 


danger. tee ee d 
So many commotions were but too plain a 

proof of la Sague's depoſition; | which cauſedd 
⁊ reſolution to be taken to ſeize all ſuch as had 
any correſpondence with the princes. The 
letters from the conſtable, and from the Vi- 
dame, with which la Sague was found to be 
intruſted, ſaid nothing poſitive; but he diſco- 
vered that the ſecret was written in the cover 
of that from the Vidame, and that it might 
be read by dipping it in water. Nothing Was 
found in it but that the conſtable was to make 
uſe of the authority of the ſtates for remo- 


ving 
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ving from public buſineſs the princes of Lor- 
Taine; and the ſecretary added of himſelf, that 
it was ſtill better to uſe force. The Vidame 5 
Was apprehended, and was releaſed a ſhort | 
time after, having cleared himſelf before the 
knights of .the = fi of the Holy Ghoſt, who 
were appointed his judges; according to his 4 
own requeſt, and the privileges of the order. hs 
Much about the ſame time, Bouchard, the 
king of Navarre's chancellor, and one of his 
confidents, in order to ſhow his own value at 
court, ſaid ſome things nearly ſimilar to thoſe 
diſcovered by la Sague. Troops were diſtri- 
buted through the provinces; ſome of the 
lords were ſent to ſecure them, and puniſh the 
rebels; and the princes were ordered quickly 
to court, to attend the king to the ſtates. 
The letter bore, that there were accuſations 
againft them, to which the king gave no cre- 
dit, but from which it was proper that they 
ſhould clear themſclves. They were both 
wanted at court, that they might be ſeized. 
both at the ſame time. The queen was well 
aware of the conſequence of ſuch a reſolution, 
which put all the power in the hands of the 
princes of Lo:raine, and fubjected herſelf to 
Their pleaſure; but ſhe was not able to reſiſt 
the abſolute authority which the Guiſes had 
acquired over the king's mind. This order 
from court made the prince of Conde very 
diffident. «a. 
The dowager of Roye, his Avpmcechiny/a 
woman of great courage and ſpirit, omitted 
Zutz nothing 
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nothing to prevent him from going; and, in 
order to put the court out of conceit of ſends 
ing for him, ſhe wrote to the queen, that if 
her ſon were ordered, he would obey; but as 
he had ſo many enemies, he could not forbear 
to go without. a numerous attendance. 
queen anſwered, as was her duty, that he 
muſt approach the king only with his uſual 
retinue, and reſpectfully; but that if the 
prince came with a numerous attendance,ahe 
would find one ſtill more numerous about the 
king. This anſwer increaſed the prince's diſ- 
quiets, who would never have reſolved to put 
himſelf in the power of his enemies, had it not 
been for the weakneſſes of the king his brother; 
but d'Eſcars.and chancellor Bouchard, and all 
thoſe whom the cardinal de Lorraine had bri- 
bed in his houſehold, were continually repre- 
ſenting to him the danger of diſobedience, and 
plainly. told the prince, that he muſt either 
follow his brother, or break with him. * 
At court they were ſo much afraid of mill 
ing them, that all their friends and relations 
were ſent to them, one after another, to en- 
gage them by fair promiſes. Anthony. count 
de Cruſſol went firſt; the cardinal de Bourbon, 
brother of the two princes, followed after; 
both of them were ſo effectually deceived, that 
they eaſily deceived. the teſt. All their diſ- 
courſe was about the good diſpoſitions of the 
court, and about their wiſhes to ſee them 1 in 
order to ſatisfy them; ſo that the prudent, 
whoſe opinion was for ſtayiag, were. not only 
1 not 
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not heard, but were even called incendiaries 


and viſionaries. They ſet out then from Ne- 
rac; and as they were advancing; the marſhal 
de Termes was following them at a diſtance 
with ſome troops. They met on the road the 
cardinal d' Armagnac their relation, who, be- 
ing deceived like the reſt, gave them ror 
hopes. 


The archbiſhop of Viente, one of the prin- 


cipal perſons in the council, wrote to the du- 


cheſs of Montpenſier, who was very cloſely 


connected both in intereſt and friendſhip with 


the princes, about what was contriving againſt 


them; and adviſed her to fend them word, 
that at leaſt they ſhould ſeize the duke of 
Guiſe's children for hoſtages. All thoſe in- 
formations were in vain. The princes were 
as they had been inchanted, and continued 
their march toward Orleans, where the meet- 


ing of the ſtates was to be heals. The court 


Was already there. After the duke of Guile 
had brought together the troops which were 
coming to him from Scotland and from Pied- 


mont, he carried the king to Paris, and thence 


to Orleans. He made his entry there on the 
18th of October 1 560. Every body obſerved 
that he entered the city in arms, contrary to 
the cuſtom of the kings his predeceſſors, the 
military drawn up in the AR: renn and 
in R 

A ſight ſo new at ahi time filled the whole 
eity with terror. The meeting of the ſtates, 
which was the dread and averſion of former 
kings, 
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kings, was wiſhed for at court, not only on 
account of the aids in money expected from 
them in ſuch urgent neceſſities, but likewiſe 
with an intention to authoriſe, by their pre- 
ſence, what was meditating againſt the prin - 
ces. The Guiſes had been very careful to ſe- 
cure the deputies; and the king being ſo well 
armed, it was not doubted but ſuch as ſhould 
incline to reſiſt, ſhould be conſtrained to yield 
to ſuperior force. The meeting of the ſtates 
was opened by preſenting a ſolemn confeſſion 
of faith, drawn up by the Sorbonne. The 
cardinal de Tournon, ſeconded by the mar- 
ſhals de St Andr and de Briſſac, got an order 
paſſed for its being ſworn to by all the mem- 
bers, on pain of death. f 
The princes, who were very impatiently e: ex- 
pected, arrived at laſt on the ziſt of October 
1560, without any perſon's going to meet 
them but their own houſehold. This was the 
firſt mark of diſreſpect put upon them at their 
arrival. Thereafter the king of Navarre in- 
tending, according to the cuſtom of thoſe of 
his rank, to enter into the king's court on 
horſeback, was ſtopped at the gate, and in- 
troduced through the, wicket. They began 
to entertain bad hopes of their affairs. The 
cold reception which the king gave them, 
completed their confuſion; and they were ſur- 
priſed that the Guiſes, who were in the room 
by him, did not vouchſafe to leave their 
places, nor to make one ſtep to receive them. 


Scarce were they entered, when the. oy 
ol Carrie 
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catried them into the apartment of the q 
mother, before whom he ſaid drily to the 
Yrince of Conde, that he defired he would 
uſtify himſelf -againſt ſome accuſations to 
which he had been ſo good as to give no cre- 
dit. They imagined they ſaw ſome tears fall- 
ing from the queen's eyes. Whilſt they were 
<paring to ſpeak, the king cut ſhort and 
iſmiſſed them. The prince was arreſted in 
| going out of the apartment, vainly complain- 
ng of his brother the cardinal de Bourbon 
and his friends for deceiving him. As the 
king of Navarre perceived they were making 
him a priſoner, he demanded that he ſhould 
be intruſted to his keeping; but ſo far from 
hearkening to his demand, guards were placed 
upon himſelf, and all his attendants taken a- 
Way. The ſame day Groſlot bailiff of Orleans 
was ſeized for correſponding with the princes, 
and orders were ſent to ſeize in Picardy the 
dowager of Roye, his mother-in-law. ''The 
Vidame was hkewife ſecured, who never got 
out of priſon, in which he died of grief a 
ſhort time after. 
The admiral, though careſſed at court, was 
afraid; and D'Andelot, who was more diffiden:, 
| had retired. The conſtable was coming flow- 
ly under pretext of indiſpoſition, and ſtopped 
at Paris. Bouchard, who'had- betrayed his 
maſter, did not eſcape impriſonment, and he 
was ſeized, contrary to his expectation, to be 
confronted with the prince, for whoſe trial 
commiſſioners" were appointed. The chaneel- 
lor 
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lor was to ſit preſident; and the reſolution ta- 
ken in council to bring him to a trial, was 


ſigned by all the lords compoſing it, except- 


ing the princes of Lorraine. They imagined, 
that, by declining to do this, they might 
avoid the odium of ſo bold an action. 

The chancellor came to interrogate the 
prince, who refuſed to anſwer, alledging the 
privilege of his birth, which did not permit 


him to be tried any where but in the courf of 


| peers, all the peers being ſummoned, and the 
king preſent. Such had been the practice 
at the trial of the duke d'Alengon under 
Charles VII. and at that of the conſtable de 
Bourbon, He was not heard; and his objec- 


tion, frequently reiterated in preſence of the 


chancellor and the commiſſioners, was over- 
ruled by ſeveral decrees of the privy council. 


Every body was ſurpriſed at ſo plain a con- 


travention of the laws of the kingdom, made 
in face of the ſtates, and that ſo great a 
prince was refuſed to be tried in open parlia- 
ment, which had till that time never been 


denied to the meaneſt counſellor. At laſt, 
there was a necellity to anſwer the commil- 
ſioners, and the prince was fatisfied with pro- 


teſting that it was by force. 4578: TOR; 
The princeſs of Conde his wife procured a 
counſel to be appointed for him; but he was 
refuſed» the liberty of communing with her, 
with his brothers, and his friends, even in 
preſence of witneſſes choſen by the king. 
- Notwithſtanding the murmurs of the court 


— 


| 
4 
: 
: 


n to inſtigate the chancellor to object to 
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and of the whole people, the Lorrainers got 
che trial proſecuted with unheard- of precipi- 
tation; and the proofs were already ſo conſi- 
derable, that they reckened the prince's ruin 
certain: but they imagined they had done 
nothing, if they did not involve the king of 
Navarre in the ſame condemnation. For 


what probability was there of deſtroying the 
prince, and at the ſame time leaving him an 
avenger, whole very name was enough to put 
all France in motion ? But there was nothing 
againſt him but weak ſuſpicions. It is ſaid, 


that the Lorrainers at that time laid a plot to 
have him poniarded in the king's preſence, 
and that, on the point of execution, the young 
prince was not ſo bold as to give the order, 


to the great diſſatis faction of the duke of 
Guiſe ; but this fact, conſidering its import- 


ance, would require ſtronger proof. As for 


the prince, he perceived himſelf on the point 


of being condemned, and yet did not diſ- 


cover the ſmalleſt fear; ; Whether, becauſe be- 
ing naturally ſteady, he had on that occaſion 


placed his principal defence in his ſteadineſs, 
or that in fact he never imagined that they 
would be ſo bold as to come to extremities, 
nor excite, by ſpilling his blood, the indigna- 
tion of all France. His trial was however 

eagerly proſecuted, and already the condem- 
nation of Groſlot ſerved for- a precetiout to 


his. 


The queen in the mean time was endes⸗ 


the 
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M the deſigns of the princes of Lorraine, Their 
wer was ſo great, that he never durſt attempt 
any thing; but other obſtacles intervened 
of which there were no expectations. On the 
16th of November 1560, the king having 
gone a-hunting, that he might not be preſent 
at the execution of Groſlot, was ſeized unex- 
pectedly with extraordinary pains. An ab- 
{ceſs formed in the brain had putrefied his 
| ear. The princes of Lorraine gave out that 
it was nothing, and very eagerly haſtened the 
rince's trial, as the queen did not take up- 
on her to ſpeak as long as the king's health 
was not quite irrecoverable. The ſentence 
of death was pronounced, the chancellor re- 
fuſed to ſign it; the king was forced, as 
bad as he was, to ſend for moſt of the lords 
to get them to ſubſcribe it; and of all thoſe 
who were called, Louis de Bueil, count de 
Sancerre, was the ſingle one who never could 
be prevailed upon, and the king admired his 
conſtancy. The day appointed for the exe- 
cution was come, when the phyſicians. decla- 
red that the king's diſeaſe was incurable. 

The Lorrainers, formerly ſo abſolute; 
converted their inſolence into flattery, and 
ſupplicated the queen with the humbleſt ſub- 
miſſion to rid herſelf at one blow of two ene | 
mies. They had already determined her to 
condemn the king of Navarre to perpetual 
impriſonment, now they wanted his life; and 
the queen already began to be afraid of a 
Prince who might diſpute with her for the re- 
x 4 gency 
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gency * ſhe hoped to obtain during the 
minority of Charles her ſecond fon, who was 
but eleven years old. The chancellor thought 
her irreſolute, and repreſented to her the in- 
conveniencies into which ſhe was about to in- 
volve herſelf; that ſhe was going to raiſe up 
againſt her the whole nobility and the whole 
people, who had a natural reſpect for the 
blood- royal, and would nor fee it ſhed without 
horror. But, beſides, what could ſhe do with 
the king of Navarre ? Could ſhe ſuffer him 
to live, that his brother might have a power- 
ful and implacable avenger? To attempt to 
put him to death, where was the probability? 
There was nothing with which he could be 
upbraided but the faults and misfortunes of 
his brother? What had a woman of ſuch abih- 
ties as ſhe to fear, in r of power, 


and her family full of kings? Theſe conſide- 


rations were ſtrong; but the king of Navarre 
ſtood in need of the ducheſs of Montpenſier, 
to cure her of the ſuſpicions which ſhe had 
conceived againſt him. That princeſs, who was 
beloved by the queen, had conſtantly told her, 
that, by deſtroying the princes, ſhe would 
deftroy herſelf, and that then ſhe had nothing 
left but to intruſt herſelf entirely to the 
princes of Lorraine, when ſhe ſhould entirely 
have taken away the only counterpoiſe to their 
power; but the moſt eſſential ſervice ſhe did, 
was to tell the queen, that ſne would be an- 
ſwerable for the king of Navarre, that he 


thould * join * 3 
1 his 
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This ſpeech had all the effect that the 
ducheſs expected; but the queen, in order to 
be more certain, wanted herſelf to ſpeak to 
that prince. Francis de Montpenſier, dauphin 
of Auvergne, the ducheſs's ſon, was ordered 
to introduce him privately into the queen's a- 
| partment. She was artful enough to enter in- 
to the king of Navarre's ſentiments againſt 
the princes of Loraine, whom ſhe promiſed in 
time to remove, and threw upon them the 
blame of all that had been attempted againſt 
the family of Bourbon. Without explaining: 
her mind more fully in that firſt converſation, 
ſhe diſmiſſed the king of Navarre, well pleaſed. 
with her behaviour, and determined to ſatisfy 
her, for which he gave his promiſe. He eaſily 
obtained leave for the conſtable's return, of 
which the queen was as deſirous as he; and 
without inſiſting much on his brother's libe- 
ration, he ſaw it ſufficiently certain from 
the critical ſtate of affairs; but the queen 
wanted at the ſame time to fet a great value 
on that liberation to the king of Navarre. | 
Francis died on the 5th of December 1360, 
at the age of eighteen years. It was obſer- 
ved, that the. cardinal de Lorraine, who aſftiſt- 
ed him at his death, ſtrongly recommended; 
to him to pray to God. to pardon his own 
faults, and not to impute to him thoſe of his: 
miniſters, _ This was in fact what was to be 
apprehended by a prince who had never acted: 
his own proper motion. The courtiers 
| 3 l 1 did 
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did not fail to interpret that ſaying of the car- | 
dinal againſt himfelf. 
The people could not be prevented from! 
ſuſpecling poiſon in the diſeaſe which had 
happened to the king, and the news of it 
reached foreign countries; without any other 
foundation than the inclination that mankind 
have to diſcover extraordinary cauſes for the 
death of princes. The continual infirmities 
of Francis II. did not permit him to expect a 
r. life, and were alone ſufficient excuſe 
tr the lamentable weakneſs which he ſhowed 


D the whole courſe of his 2 2 
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8 ſoon as Francis H. was dead, and every 
one had paid his homage to Charles IX. 
is Tucceffor, the queen fent for the conſta- 
ble, who, from the time of the king's falling 
ill, was coming by ſhort journeys toward 
Orleans, expecting what might be the conſe- 
quence of affairs. She wrote to him, that 
it was time for him to come and refume his 
place at court and in the councils, in which 
the king intended to give him the E pal 
authority, after the examples of the kings his 
father and grandfather ; that beſides he f hould 
now have Torking to fear from being fub- 


jefted to * that the nobility of 
France 
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France ſhould return to their former im- 
portance, and that the king intended thence- 
forward, that every one ſhould execute his 
own office. She intended to gain over that 
wiſe old man, who alone was capable of en- 
tering into the neceſſary expedients. She was 
very uneaſy about what ſhe ſhould do with the 
princes of Lorraine, who had treated her 
with ſuch indignity in the preceding ręign; 
but another paſſion prevented her from think- 
ing of vengeance, and the queſtion was to 
eſtabliſh her own authority. f 19:4 BF "EAHA 
The princes of Lorraine, in the apparent 
decline of their fortune, had not loft courage. 
They imagined they could eafily ſupport them. 
ſelves with an ambitious ' princeſs, if they 
found a method to make her believe that 
they were neceſſary to her; ſo they ſtrengthen- 
ed their party, by engaging in it the card 
nal de Tournon, the duke de Nemours, the 
marſhals de St Andre and Briſſac, who, after 
the death of Henry II. had become their 
friends, and whom they took care to unite to 
them more cloſely, and ſeveral other perſons. 
of great conſequence. * ' FUE GS 
With ſo powerful a party, and the friends 
they had both in the provinces and in the 
ſtates, they imagined- they” might be able to 
make themſelves dreaded by the queen; and, 
in fact, put on ſo good a countenance, that 
the thought them much ſtronger than they 
were. She was not ſorry at this; for what- 
ever meaſures ſhe had taken with the King 


—— 
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of Navarre, ſhe eaſily perceived, that ſhe 
could never be ſecure either of the prince of 
Conde; or of the Colignis, who governed 
him. Beſides, ſhe was not ignorant of the 
inclination of the ſtates to force the king of 
Navarre to accept of the regency, to which 
they believed he was called by the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom. So ſhe was fully 
convinced that ſhe had no way to ſupport her 
authority, but by ſecuring a party to oppoſe 
the princes of Bourbon; and it was a great 
relief to her to find that the princes of Lor- 
raine and they were irreconcileable. =_ 
As ſhe was thinking of thoſe matters, and 
preparing to make advances to them, ſhe 
was overjoyed to ſee them making court 
to her. The marſhal de St Andre became 
mediator of their agreement, and aſſured her 
of the ſubmiſſion of thoſe princes. He car- 
ried them likewiſe aſſurances of the queen's 
protection; but their agreement was to re- 
main a ſecret, till the affair of the regency 
were finiſhed. The ducheſs of Montpenſier 
induced the king of Navarre to yield to her. 
She told him, that it would be glorious in 
him to make that ſacrifice for the good of 
the kingdom; and the queen got it inſinuated 
to him, that there was ſmall probability of 
conſtituting: regent, the brother of a ſtate- 
criminal, and one who was himſelf not unſu- 
ſpected. Even the Colignis came to be of 
the queen's opinion; and they imagined they 
Wat e more ſecure with her than * 
; ws 
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and irie d ee Re 
Matters were in this condition, when the 


pected before a final reſolution was taken. On 
entering Orleans, he appeared ſurpriſed at 
feeing guards at the gates, and aſked, for what 


kingdom? At the ſame time, he diſmiſſed them, 
ſaying, that he eaſily could, without that pre- 
caution, provide for the king's fafety ; and that 
he ſhould ſo firmly eſtabliſh his authority, that, 
with one ſingle door: keeper, he ſnould be as well 


| After giving this firſt mark of his power, 
he entered the king's apartment with great 


tears at the ſight of that young prince, on 
the remembrance of | the favours which he 
had received from his father and grandfather. 

The queen took; him afide, and told him, 
that in him ſhe placed all her confidence; that 

two inflexible parties divided the court, and 

& deſtroyed the royal authority; that ſhe knew 
his connections with that of the princes of 
the blood ; but that ſhe. likewife knew that he 

preferred the good of the kingdom and thefer- 

vice of his maſter, to any other conſideration; . 
ſo ſhe put herſelf into his hands, and recom- 
mended to him her pupil. He was ſenſibly 
moved at theſe words, and promiſed to the 
queen a faithful obedience. She was ſoon af. 
ter declared regent. The king of Navarre 
£228 | __ yielded, 


king of Navarre, who was always uncertain | 


purpoſe they were there in the middle of the 


obeyed over all the kingdom, as with armies. 


dignity. He could not refrain from ſnedding 


conſtable arrived at court, where he was ex- 


— 
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; yielded, upon condition that he ſhould pre- | | 
: fide in all the councils, and be lieutenant- 


him, that if he did not formaliy clear himſelf, 
it would be thought he owed his liberation 
more to favour than to juſtice. This thought, 


e wa r 


general of the kingdom. The finances were 


left in the management of the cardinal de 
Lorraine, the form of the councils was eſta- 


bliſhed, and the whole court leben the 
aeg 79 | 

The queen remained till under one great 1 
apprehenſion; ſhe. could not avoid liberating 
the prince of Condé; bur, as ſhe knew his 
haughty temper, ſhe was afraid that he might 
embroil matters, and wanted to gain time to 
ſettle them. After the king's death, that 


prince was guarded only for form's ſake; but 


he would never come out of priſon till he 


were juſtified, and demanded that his accu- 
ſers ſhotild'be named. The queen ſent. him 


a 'meflage that ſhe was defirous of ſeeing him 


3 the councils; and, on the other 
hand, ſhe had perſons of cruſt, who warned 


which was agreeable to the prince's humour, 
entered ſo deep into his mind, that he gave 
up all other buſineſs. To avoid the weari- 


ſomeneſs of a priſon, he aſked: permiſſion: to 


retire to one of the king his brother's houſes. 
This was eaſily granted him, and, in the 
mean time, it was reſolved to open the ſtates. 

The chancellor de PHopital repreſented 


3 Fig misfortunes from which the kingdom 
| had been juſt extricated ; he exhorted all or- 


* 
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ders to endeavdur to find remedies for them, 
of which the principal, he ſaid, was the hold - 
ing of that aſſembly. He inſiſted much on the 


utility of the ſtates-general, of which he 


ſpoke as of the ſupport of royalty, complain- 


ed of the licentiouſneſs of thoſe who wanted 
W to regulate religion after their own faſhion, 
and of the falſe zeal of others, who imagined 


they could be repreſſed: by executions; ; He 


W ſhowed the neceſſity of mitigating them, and 


W that the ſafety of the ſtate conſiſted in the 


W obedience which all orders ſhould pay to the 


queen. The firſt ſitting ended with that 
ſpeech. It flattered the ſtates, in order to 


make them concur in the public good; it 


gave hopes to the Huguenots ; it eſtabliſhed 


the authority of the queen-regent. So many 


conſiderable things paſſed 1n eight days after 
the king's. death. Some of the members, 


who expected no great advantage from the 


ſtates, wanted to have them diſſolved, under 
pretext that their power was expired by the 


death of the king. They were ſatisfied by 
this maxim, That in France the king never 


died; but there was no haſte made to hold 
the ſecond ſitting, it was deferred till the fol- 
r ct fo 56th wn aan 

The cardinal de Lorraine, in the lifetime 
of the late king, had prepared himſelf to be 
the ſpeaker, in name of the three orders; a 
thing ſo unprecedented till that time, that it 
had been deferred to be granted him. He 


eaſily got the ſuffrage of the clergy, among 


whom 
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whom he could do any thing, and to whom 
the propoſal was honourable; the nobility 
found ſmall difficulty in it; bur the third e. 
ſtate vigorouſly. oppoſed that novelty. ' Be. 
ſides, their being reſolved to have their own 
particular ſpeaker as uſual, they declared, they | 
would be far from intruſting their intereſt 
to the perſon of whom they had reſolved to 
complain. The cardinal being rejected by 
the reſt, diſdained to ſpeak in name of the 
clergy, for fear of being put on an equality 
with the repreſentatives of the other orders, 
The ſpeeches of the nobility and of the third 
eſtate were full of the neceſſity of relieving 
the people, and remedying wn diſorders of 
the clergy. The repreſeriarive of the nobi- 
„ demanded, in the name of his order, 
temples for the Huguenots; that of the cler- 
gy called that propoſal ſeditious; and when iſ 
he ſpoke againſt” thoſe who took upon them i 
to preſent the petitions of the heretics, he was 
perceived throwing his eyes upon the admi· 
ral, who obliged him to aſk his pardon.''' 
i The cardinal de Lorraine and duke of 
Guiſe complained, that in the proven they il 
had not been ſtyled princes. The repreſen- 
tatives of Burgundy and Dauphing, provinces 
of which the duke of Guiſe and duke d Au- 
male were governors, ſupported their com- 
plaints in the ſtates. Almoſt all the nobility 
ſtood up againſt them ; mention was made of 
the count de St Pol, a prince of the blood, 
"who, in the reign of Francis I. told Claude 
an . count 
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count de Guiſe, when he was boaſting of be- 
ing a prince, that he was ſpeaking German 
in France. It is not credible how much the 
princes of Lorraine were affected with that 
W oppoſition. ; they went ſo far as to ſay, that 
W ſuch as in the ſtates refuſed them a title 
bo much due to their birth, were rebels. 
he ſtates, provoked at that ſaying, com- 
IJ plained to the queen, who interpreted the 
thought of the princes of Lorraine, and at- 
33 firmed that they regarded as rebels, only ſuch 
as failed in obedience to the king and to her. 
W The nobility however continued to be offend- 
ed at their behaviour; which occaſioned a ge- 
neral averſion againſt thoſe princes _ 
Intelligence was brought about this time, 
that the pope had at laſt reſolved to reaſſemble 
the council. He had been obliged to do fo 
by the propoſals which had been made about 
holding a national council in France. Coſmo 
de Medicis, who had acquired a great power 
over him, acknowledging him to be of his 
family, after ſuggeſting to him ſo neceſfary 
an advice, determined him further to conti- 


nue the council of Frente, rather than call a 


in it. The king gave orders to the prelates 
to hold themſelves in readigeſs to repair to 

dente; but iharters did nor proceed fo falt 
The ſtates were working at their reſolves, 
and preparing their claims. They were ſo 
nice, that the queen would have run too great 
V . 
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A riſk, had ſhe either refuſed or granted them; 
and beſides, having obtained all the ſervices 
from the ſtates which ſhe expected, which was 
the acknowledgment of her authority, ſhe 
- diſmiſſed them, on condition that they ſhould 
meet again in the month of May 1 F116 1 
On the 28th of January ſhe publiſhed an e- 
dict, by which the priſoners on account of 
religion were liberated, It prohibited force 
to be uſed againſt any one upon that account. 
There was a neceſſity to give that ſatisfaction I 
to the king of Navarre, Who, though not of 
that party 15 his heart, yet ſupported it on 
his wife's account, and to procure creatures to 
himſelf. The chancellor, who was an enemy 
to the executions, and beſides very much fa- 
voured the Proteſtants, from whom he expect- 
ed ſome benefit for the reformation of the 
church, adviſed the queen to; that lenity of 
ehavjour, She was naturally inclinable to 
it, with an intention to keep up two parties 
in the kingdom, between whom ſhe might 
more certainly eſtabliſh her own power 
The cardinal de Lorraine and the duke of 
Guiſe appoſed the edict. The king of Na- 
yarre Jet ended it; each. with a — to their 
gyn intereſt, under the pretext of religion; 
and the parties were kept up at court under 
the name of Catholics and Huguenots. The 
king of Navarre, who ſaw t e finances ex- 
— after propoſing a e of the 
ſalaries and penſions, propoſed likewiſe to the 
We'ps. to get returned to the treafury the 
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ratifications that had been received in the 
fo reigns, and offered himſelf to ſer the 
example. He expected, by that method, to 
reduce the Cad who had the chief in- 
tereſt in that regulation, to throw himſelf in- 
to his arms; but, on the contrary, he did only 
the more alienate" him, and made him think 
of ſeeking for other connections. 
2 The court left Orleans, and went to Fe on- 
tainebleau; and at the ſame time the queen 
Vvrote to the prince of Conde, that he might 
come and ſet about his juſtificatiom. He ſet 


out, attended by a great many of his friends; 


but, on coming near the court, that he might 
give no umbrage, he kept none about him, 
but the count de la Rochefoucault, who 
had turned Huguenot, in order to marry his 
wife's ſiſter. It was eaſy for him to juſtify 
himſelf, when he had now no adverſary. He 
aſked the chancellor in a full council, what 


W were the accuſations againſt him. The chan- 


cellor anſwered, there were none; ſo he was 
acquitted in council as an innocent perſon; B 
but there was a neceſſity for a longer trial in 
parliament, to which he deſired to be referred, 
that he might be juſtified in form. He was 
no ſooner at court than the king of Navarre 
appeared more uneaſy than formerly. He 
was continually complaining of the favour of 
the Guiſians, and not knowing how to begin 4 
quarrel with them, he pretended that the keys 
of the caſtle where the Bug & lodged, which were 
carried at night to 'the "duke of Guiſe, as 
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grand maſter, ought to be brought to him, as 


heutenant- —F of the kingdom, and in- 
truſted Ki the king's. Fr mag The queen 
faid on the. contrary, that they had always 
been carried to the conſtable, while he was 
grand maſter, and could not be , preyailed 
upon to do a wrong to the duke of Guiſe, i 
with whom ſhe wanted to keep fair; but the 1 
king of Navarre took her up S that rate, that 
ſhe durſt not refuſe him entirely, and. endea- 
voured to find a medium, which was to have 
the keys brought to herſelf. Thus ſhe grant- 
ed to the king of Navarre a part of his de- 
mand, that is to ſay, the excl of his ene - 
my; Lhe ſhe rack at the ſame time to let 
him know, that it was not a thing that ought 
to be conteſted with the duke ot Guile, She 
founded on the.cxample of the conſtable z and 
the king of Navarre maintained, on the con- 
trary, that he had been conſidered as com- 
mander in chief of the armies when that de- 
ference was paid to him. They grew ſo hot 
upon that fooliſh diſpute, that 4 did not ſe- 
parate till very late in the night; and the kin 

of Navarre, who wanted to pick a quarce] 
would never be appeaſed for all the queen's 


condeſcendences. He was ſeen leaving the 


council in a violent paſſion. 
The day after he appeared in boots, like 


a man who was going to leave the court. He 


had. ſent his equipage before him. All the 
The rinces of the blood prepared to follow him. 


he duke de „* did ſo unwillingly, 


and 


— 
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and contrary to the advice of his wife, which 
it is obſerved, he for the firſt time oppoſed on 
that occaſion. | As for the conſtable and the 
| admiral, they took care not to leave the king 
of Navarre. Moſt of the great lords follow - 
ed their example. They affected to leave the 
king and queen by themſelves with the Lor- 
rainers, that they might 1 oe altogether be- 
trayed into the hands of foreigners, who, by 
that means continued to be loaded with the 
hatred of the public. The friends of the 
princes of the blood gave out that they were 
going to Paris; that there the adminiſtration 
of the kingdom would be canvaſſed in par- 
liament, and that they would plainly ſhow the 
queen, that it was not in the power of the 
king of Navarre to yield the regency to her- 
Never had the power of that princeſs _— 
ſo great danger; but ſhe had ſkill to contrive 
a ſpeedy remedy for ſo great an evil. She 
bethought herſelf of ſending a meſſage to the 
| conſtable; that the king wanted to ſpeak to 
him. The cardinal de Tournon was intruſted 
with carrying him that order, and ſome, for 
that reaſon, 1magined he had adviſed the mea- 
tures He found him ready to ſet out, bur he 
durſt not diſobey ſo expreſs an order. He 
found the king ſhut up in his apartment, with 
his four ſecretaries of ſtate; in preſence of 
whom he told him, that as the good of his 
ſervice required the preſence of the firſt officer 
of the crown, he àbſolutely forbid him to 
leave the court. At the ſame time he com- 
* M 3 manded 
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138 The Hzs 710k v Bock XVII 
manded the four ſecretaries of ſtate to record 
the order which he gave to the conſtable, and 
ſpoke to him ſo much like a maſter, though 

he was ſcarcely twelve years of age, that the 
conſtable underſtood, that if he ſhould dif- 
obey, he would remember it all his days; ſo 
he promiſed to obey. It was not in the power 
of the princes, nor of his nephews, to get him 

to alter his reſolution. They were diſcon- i 
certed by his reſiſtance, and they adviſed the 
king of Navarre to give over thoughts of 

leaving the court; but the queen was not al- 

together without apprehenſion. | 


= - . 


- 


chuſe their repreſentatives to the ſtates- gene- 
ral. There were bold ſpeeches in that aſſem- 
bly concerning the government of the king, 
dom, and they wanted to inſtruct their repre- 
ſentatives to propoſe the regency for the king 
of Navarre. It was not doubted but the ex- 
ample of the capital city would be followed 
by the whole kingdom, ſo that the queen 
would be obliged to make up matters anew 
with the king of Nayarce, who indeed yielded 
to her. once. more the name' of regent, but up- 
on condition that ſhe ſhould do nothing with- 
out his advice, The marſhal de Montmo- 
rency appeaſed the meeting at Paris, in which 
there was no more talk of affairs of ſtate. 
But the queen did not truſt to thoſe patched- 
up peaces; ſne clearly perceived that ſhe 
could never have any thing but a borrowed 
power io Jong as the king of mme 


Ihe particular ſtates were met at Paris to 


* 
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be connected with the conſtable; * ſhe car-- 
neſtly endeavoured to break that union; the 
admiral and his brothers were the bond of it, 
but there was in the derte 8 family A 
werful cabal againſl hem 
F Magdalew-of Savoy his wife had long rol 
ted them, becauſe they were in poſſeſſion of 
all their uncle's affection, which had made 
him deſpiſe his wife's brothers, for whom he 
would never aſk any favour at court: She 
was belides zealous for the Roman: Catholic 
religion, and was continually repreſenting ta- 
her huſband, that he who was the firſt Chri- 
ſtian baron ought to be its protector. By- 
theſe diſcourſes the admiral and his brothers, 
who were obſtinate defenders. of Calviniſm, 
began to be leſs agreeable to him. He had 
likewiſe leſs averſion: for the Lorrainers, ſince 
the ducheſs of Valentinois, lately. reconciled: 
& with. them, had made uſe. of the aſcendant 
him a more: favourable impreſſion of them. 
The marſhal de St Andre, a very pro ü 
ſon for ſowing; diviſion,. — — 
W his nephew the admiral derided him, and that 
he had told the queen, that, in order to ren · 
der him uſeleſs, ſhe needed only ſatisfy the 
king of Navarre, which ſne eaſily do, 
by granting . of conſcience to the 1 
guenots, | 
About that time the aſſetably at Pride nad 
renewed the propoſal made 6d the king of 
W for 2 the: 3 ” the: 
atter 
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latter reign to reſtore the bounties which they 
had received. It was affirmed to the conſtable, 
that the admiral, in order to make himſelf po- 
pular, had revived that ſabject im their minds. 
Thoſe things were told him with fo much ad- 
dreſs and the of probability, that, as well 


_ accuſtomed as he was to the intrigues of 


court, he had great difficulty to diſbelieve 
them; and his wife, who was artful enough 
in chuſing the moments for laying them be- 
fore him, got them deeply imprinted on his 


mind. The queen was not ignorant of his 


diſpoſitions, and ſet a part of thoſe ſprings a- 
play! 5 but ſhe herſelf wanted an opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking to the conſtable. The king 
of Navarre was: not ny" enn one "or 
her. rein 

That prince had made a mptübös enter- 
tainment for the king of Denmark's ambaſſa- 
dor, who hat come, like many others, with 
compliments; of condolence on the death of 


Francis II. There was much converſation a- 
bout religion; and though the king of Na. 


varre could never be perſuaded by the queen 
his conſort to embrace Calviniſm, his com- 
plaifance for her, or a vain deſire of ſhowing: 


his authority, made him ſay, that the worſhip 


of God would ſoon be ſeen in its purity: 


through. all the kingdom. The Daniſh am- 


baſſador laid hold of that indiſcreet expreſſion, 


and after giving the king joy of his favouring 


the goſpel; (ſo the Lutherans called the new: 


N eng on), he exhorted him rather to follow: 


the 


cerns. It belon ged, 2 ſhe, to the conſtable, 


9 en & TR . thoſe. of u- 
vin, which were naturally productive of con- 
fuſion in ſtates. Thereupon the king of Na- 
varre had anſwered, that the ee and 
Calviniſts being united againſt the pope in 


forty articles, ought. not to be prevented by 


two or three points from attacking the com- 
mon enemy, and afterward they might fall 
upon ſome methods of gpming. enn aire 
ment between themſelves:.; -. 

That converſation made a great noite at 
court, and had no ſooner come to the _ 
ears, than ſhe reſolved to make uſe o. 3 
her own purpoſe. After relating to 5 4 | 
ſtable all that the king of Navarre had ſaid, 
ſhe exaggerated the pernicious intentions of 
that prince, and at the, ſame, time expreſſed 
her grief at not having it in her power 
to oppoſe him, bein oy ed.to keep fair wit 
him, on account of ing her 2 — 


the firſt Chriſtian baron, to declare for m 
ligion of his re and to make himſelf 
the head of the old cauſe. Theſe words 
made an impreſſion on the conſtable z he be · 
gan to reflect on —4 whole conduct of the 
princes of Bourbon, and was not long in be- 
ing convinced, that their diſputes about re- 
ligion tended to the entire ſubverſion} of the 
ſtate. . The favours with which Henry II. had 
loaded him occurred to his memory; he was 
moved to compaſũon on the conſideration of 
the 2 ta which his children, . he 
C 
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called his little maſters, were expoſed in their 


mfancy. From that moment he continually 


exclaimed againſt the innovations which were 


every day making in religion. Every one in 
his houſe echoed that name of firſt Chriſtian 
baron, with which he was ſo much affected. 


He complained loudly of the prince of Conde, 


who had Proteſtant meetings and ſermon ö 
held in his own apartment. He did not ſpare if 
the, admiral his nephew, who had done the 
ſame in his, and called it an outrage to have 
their n maſter's Fre preached in his own 
houſe. | 

Mean - time the queen, who ooiininion has 
uſual diſſimulation, did herſelf cauſe to mount 
the pulpit publicly, and in the king's preſence, 
a man more dangerous than all the Proteſtant 
miniſters.” This was the biſhop of Valence, 
who, with the exterior of a church- man, and 
under pretext of reproving the abuſes of the 


court of Rome and of the clergy, never failed 
to attack indirectly, in his ufual manner, the 
doctrine of the church. In his very firſt fer- 


mon he offended all the Roman Catholics. 
The duke of Guiſe and the conſtable proteſt- 
ed never to go to ſuch ſcandalous preachings; 
but the laſt extended his diſcontent to the 

He conſidered that prelate as her 


queen 
Faftietlat confident, and made no doubt but 


the queen, who cauſed him to preach, was of 
his ſentiments.” The complaiſance which ſhe 
ſhowed for the Huguenots no longer appear. 


Wi woe him an effect of the political E 


which A 3 * e 8 n . 
in good earneſt gained over to that party, 
and intimately connected with the princes of 
che blood. According to him, the, biſhop 
of Valence was the bond of their union. He 
grew out of conceit with the queen, and re- 
solved not only to ſeparate from the king of 
Navarre, as ſhe had deſired, him, but even 
W from herſelt. All his family, and all his 
Winds encouraged him in 19 4 diſpoßtipn, 
excepting the marſhal de Montmorency, who 
vas cloſely connected with the princes, and 
imagined, that his father's intereſt obliged 
nim at leaſt not to break with them. For 
why ſhould he declare himſelf between two 
parties, ſince his age and his ſervices entitled 
him to the reſpect of both? Ought he not 
rather to ſuffer them to fall out, that he 
might afterward, become arbiter between 
cher. by the authority of his office? 


the This ſeemed a wiſe: courſe; but the Os 
led | table had already taken his reſolution, and 
th could now no — endure either the king 
er: 


Wof Navarre. or the queen, herſelf., ., Neither 
did he hearken to his nephews of Chatillon, 
though they ſhowed 0 utmoſt: ſubmiſſion 


to him, and an ardent zeal for che good of the 
kingdom; hut after ſeparating from; his, old 


her friends, that he ee e lar 6 
1 joined the duke of Guiſe, upon the founda-. 
Ar tion of ſupporting in concert the. Roman: <4 


tholic party. he marſhal & St 
ar- t W Toon ' 
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united together compoſed what the Proteſtant, | 
afterward called the Triumvirate, and which 
gave pretext for all the commotions in the 
kingdom. Not to diſguſt the queen, they 
were extremely careful not to make their| 
connections public; but ſhe was too attentivel 
to her own affairs, not to penetrate ſo im. 
portant a ſeeret; and perceiving, that by het 
arti flees ſhe had puſhed the conſtable farthet 
than ſhe intended, 'ſhe reſolved more than 
ever to keep fair with the admiral and the} 
I | 

Mean- time, i in the dangers which" ſhe Grp 
ny in order more and more to engage to 
ner fon the veneration of all the people, ſhe 
reſolved to have the ceremony of his coro- 
nation performed. There happened ar ir a 
high conteſt between the princes of the blood 
and the duke of Guiſe; who claimed as the 
elder peer the precedence of the duke de 
Montpenſier. That claim exaſperated, almoſt 
the whole court againſt him. It was loudly 
aid; that he intended b y degrees to pull 
down the princes of - the blood, and humble 
the royal 2 in order to take advantage 
"= the firſt opportunity of ſettling himſelf 
The'thront x but ks his claim Was found-| 


E pofieſſion, and he had" enjoyed that 
pre · eminenec at the coronation-of the two laſt 
| in os, he would. never yield, and maintained, 
*: thats in a ceremony in which the peers per- 

form hn! oh rt pal Gon, f peerage alone 
1 


ugh to decide 


F171) 


The queen Was not 5 
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to mo 

afraid of diſobſiging the duke of Guiſe: fo, 

ſhe gave ſentence in his favour; but ſhe was. 
ilty of a novelty with reſpect to the king. 

of Navarre, who was preceded, contrary to 

cuſtom, by Alexander, the king's. brother, 

ſince called Henry. Till that time the pre- 


cedency had been given to the title of king. 
This deciſion made a great noiſe, and highly: 


IT raiſed the intereſt of the duke of Guiſe. 
re coronation was performed by the cardi- 
nal de Lorraine, archbiſhop of Rheims, with, 
the uſual ſolemnit ies. 
The prince of Conde was not preſent at 


that ceremony. The religion which he pro- 


mortify the princes of the blood, and w 


feſſed would not have prevented him, but he 


was buſied about his juſtification. before the 
parliament. | 


him, he was acquitted. and by the ſame de- 


cree, the dowager of Rope, his mother-in- 


h, was declared innocent, together with. 
all the other perſons accuſed, Ihe memory 
likewiſe of the unfortunate Vidame was juſti- 
fied, The decree was ſolemnly pronounced 
in red robes on the 15th of June 1361, in 


After a long trial concerning 
the declaration given by the four ſecretaries, 
of ſtate, that there was no accuſation. againſt 


preſence of the princes of the blood and of 


the peers; even of the duke of Guiſe, whe 
took his place without conteſt below the 
princes. „ Amidſt the confuſions of the ſtate, 


and amidſt the diviſions of the great, the 
minds of the people were likewiſe exaſpera . 
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tec by the names of Papiſts! and" Hugue! 
nots. The difſenfiens in ſeveral! cities pro-- 
ceedead” to ſedition, ! eſpecially at Beauyais/ 


Where *he populace had like to have pills: 


the houſe of tlie cardinavdeChatillon 
their biſhop, who at Faſter” had celebrated 


the ſaerament of the 7 EEDE manner 


of the Huguenors in the chapel of'[the — 4 


| ſronal: palace. I eng 6 ib if 


Ahe queen” helolvet to pübilm k dick to 


forbid diſtinctive 1 mare bf. ſes; and to pre- 
vent executions, on condition, however; that 


the Huguenots ſhould thenceforth live _ 


the- Rhn@n: Catholic faſhion, that is to ſu ing 


that chey ſhould come off for diſſemblin 
_ aw for that piece ef dimmulatioh the edi 
freſtored them to their eſtates, and 8 


from exile thoſe who had deen baniſhed for 
religion from the time of Francis I. The 
Pry was not ſo bold as to addreſs this edict 


to the parliament,” where it was known it 


would not be received: ſo it was addreſſed, 
ebntraty to form, to the governors of the 
vinces ; but the parliament prevented its 
iblication at Paris; and afterward obtained 
order from the king that it ſhould! not be 


ane there. But as the edict was executed 


in the. greateſt part of the kitipdom, — 
were ſekn returning” on all quarters”: 

who had imbibed in Germany and at 22 
vs ſentiments directly contrary to monarchy. 


Tie moſt ſpacious halls were 'now no longer 
: ebene for their en : the Huguenots 


. f 4 met 
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met in the open, fields, and were even read * 
to demand the very churehes fon the Per- 
formance of their; exer eiſes 3 their inſolente 
became more and more inſuffexable. The 
Cardinal de Lorraine complained of this at 
gifferent times to the queen and in the cos 
ils but as he was notheard, he wrought unn 
pi. he paſſons of all the clergy, who were al- 
ready ſufficiently provoked „ and at the heagt 
of that whole! body, he Agro ated * tor the: 
| WY queer the ineonvenieneies of her edit ſo fob. 
& cibly, that ſhe could not reſiſt. Sb ręſolved 
to bring the king to parliament to adviſe up- 
on methods, for remedying the diſotders o- 
caſioned hy diverſity in t eligion. There were 
three opinions, and that which! was followeii 


The pains were reduced to; baniſniment, a 
none but the ſeditious were to he put to 
death: all this was ſo deereed till chen gene- 
ral or national couneil ſhould ſettle it. This 
is what was called the; edict of July 4361. 
At the ſame time that the cardinal de Low 
raine harangued ſo foreibly againſt the: Pr 
titeſtants, he propoſed, to the queen a con 
-rence, by which he expected, in the height 
of the animoſities, to agree the parties ami- 
Joyfully accepted the propoſal: beſides their 
having great confidence in the knowledge anẽ 
eloquence of their miniſters, it was 3 great 
advantage to them to treat in; ſome ſort on 
an equal footing with the prelates, by; enter- 


prohibited any exerciſe of the new rehgion. 
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Among the Roman Catholics, the carina 
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age Lorraine ſtood ſingle in his opinion upon 


hat ſubject. His friends ented to him, 
#hat he himſelf much in diſputing | 


"with people — in the 1 „ exer- 
eiſed in controverſies, and — invec- 
tives. But the cardinal de Tournon was a- 
gainſt the conference upon higher confidera- ' 
"ons. Ie imagined not only trat the car- 


Anal e himſelf, but that in his perſon 


the expoſed the cauſe 'of che church, Which, 


though ſtronger and well defended, might 
be doubted by weak minds, when once it 
mould appear to be diſputed. 1 b har pate 
*bility was there from ſuffering 


An Which the enemies of the > Mk: might 


Tay every thing againſt her and her miniſters, 
i — v Fug 'of the king and the whole court! 
fer ſo the conference had been propoſed. 


Was it not expoſing that young prince and 


his brothers, as well as the -courtiers, to 
Mew them the artful diſcourſes of the here- 
nes f. Was it proper to give a liberty of 
h in ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, to apo- 
ate monks, ſuch as moſt of the miniſters 
ne,” and to perſons legally baniſhed ? It 
was no eaſy matter to ſhut the mouths of the 
1 nor to confound the ſubtile, who 
Pad a thouſand ways of evaſion ; add to this, 


that the ſhow of piety which they affected 


d on the 3 and that muy” would 
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counts of, which would be ſ Depart through W 
ö Europe by a vaſt number, 1 75 quent wri- 
tings which tie, mimiſter: rl pee 510 
that they would end the donfęrepce. With 
Fate advantages er n Ke ith; mr 
haughtineſs, than they began r e 

Ys + he cardinal de Tournon a vents per. 
ſuaded every body but Hhe car 1 e Lot- 
raine. He 84 vb 9 
would canfaun luithe, — 9, of wholly 
poſſeſſed, 1 glory which he cxpecte: 
from the conference, he did not conſider its 
inconveniencies. Beſides, i in the way Her ba | 
laid his plan, he imagined the miniſters equl 
ae falling into great confuſion; for he 
cCauſed, to be; Brought ſome divines Phe the” | 
W Augſburg confeſſion, zealous 5 of 

che real preſence, who. would not wp br 
pote ſtrongly upon that. article againſt the 
Calviniſts, their irreconcileable enemies. Phe 
cardinal. — Z expected, 55 of theſe. two 9 2 
beser either, uguendts:,woule 
be.coptaunded ry 1 e 274 by 
ar me — dwiſion which mighr 
appear between hem, would ſhow: the Ro- 


man Catholics the vanity, and: confuſion, of 
505 che ſe reaſons; the 


in 3 opinion; and it. Wa 
treſolueda that the, conference, tha e | 
in the mont at uguſt 1661.45 Poifſi. | 


ſtares,, after ſexeral delays, we were Sache 
gainſt the ſame time. 1 


2 2n-time the cla engaged . 
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 mnanded them to live like good 
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the king of Navarre, who had yielded it. 


| Voured 2 — wenn, 


The Hs n 


wo e ens 
: and ihe duke of Guile: This Woke 
was dali Vir, Calais, whither he had accom- 


I 1 Queen Mary Stuart, who being diſſa- 


d with her 1 m-law, and recalled 
by the affairs of her own kingdom, had im- 
barked to return thither. The king ſent for 
the prince and the duke, who came to St 
Germain, where the court was attended by 
all er There, in prefence of the 
ueen, and of all the grandees, the 
5 well inftruted by the queen, fron. 
friends and 
Kind relations, for they were couſin-germans. 
They ſolemnly promiſed. to do ſo, and a 
deed was drawn to chat Purpoſe by the fecre- 
raries of ſtate. 
From that time the conſtable, ib out of 
forthe prince of Conde, uſed ſome re- 


terve with the duke, joined him altogether. 


'The prince was blamed in his party, for giving 
him that pretext for openly. entering into 


connections with the enemies of the princes 


of the blood, and for having broke by that 
means that de ee ene 
till kept et ies them. 

The e aſſembled at firſt at Pontoife, 
7 — 15 the n er the weg cy was of 'new 
agitated with much keenneſs. The third eſtate 
chiefly was pertinaciouſty bent on giving it to 


Moſt of the repreſentatives of that order fa- 
ton, and oy ory on 
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me admiral: ſo the queen was more and 
more ſenſible of the need ſhe had of him; and 
he on his ſide made it his buſineſ to take ad- 


28 vantage of the conjuncture, to get a public 
med declaration made by a princeſs, whoſe whole 
im- art confiſted in gaining time, and keeping 
for matters always in a ſtate of uncertainty. She 

St vas fo cloſely preſſed, that fhe was not aſnameti 


W to promiſe to ove admiral to become Calwi- 
niſt, and to inſtruct the king in that HAith; 
but it was proper, the ſaid, that the reſolu- 
tion of the ſtates ſhould precede her declara- 


ced. The conference at 1 came ſeaſon- 
ably; ſhe promiſed then to yield, as being 
convinced, that her — made | 
a thorough' knowledge of the matter, might 
have the greater weight. The admiral Was 
convinced by theſe a nts, and deter- 


her. mined his friends to declare for the «queen. 
f The cardinal de Lorraine fecured her of the 
into Wl clergy, the duke of Guiſe procured her the 
ces ll greater part of the nobility; and ſo that affair 

t vas attended with no bad conſequences. 


Immediately after, the meeting of the 
may was transferred to St Germafn, where 
= in preſence of the king and 

dee be are of diſputed for preceden- 
cy with — princes of the blood, and foft 
their plea. The cardinal de Tournan, the 


dinal de Guiſe, in a paſſion at the cardinals 
de Chatillon And han mod who yielded. 
As 


tion, which without that might appear for- 


dean, retired from the aſfemibly with the _— 


Book XVI. 


As for the cardinal, de Bourbon, he took his 
uſual place with the pr inces of the blood, 


aboye. the prince of Conde his younger bro. 


„„ 1644803 203 20632147 
The ſpeeches of the [nobility and of the 
third eſtate were full of invectives againſt 
the clergy, according to the faſhion, of the 
times. That order, threatened. on all hands, 
granted the king a tenth of their revenues; 
he people were by that means diſburdened, 

2 Res were diſmiſſed, and the queen freed 
om the uneaſineſs which that aſſembly gave 
her. Io ſatisfy the admiral, to, whom ſhe was 
- indebted. for the moſt part of that ſucceſs, 
ſhe had, continual conyerſations with. Soubile, 


Amen cf bigh quality, devoted,, tg, th 
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Huguenot party, and well inſt ucted in the 


new doctrine, which, gave the admiral the 
moſt ſanguine hopes. To, pleaſe him {til 
better, the queen wrote a letter to the pope, 
in which ſhe ſpoke in an advantageous man. 
ner of the Huguenots. She called moſt of 
Ade queſtions which they diſcuſſed matters of 
indifference, and was not afraid to, oyerturp 


V7.4 


things ſettledl by general councils, and the 


ended by demanding. the council, as the.tok 
remedy for a evils. 1602000119. <0: thin 5 
58 1e of the conference was approach. 
The prelates were aſſembled. at Poll 
without regkoning 


| ing. K £3 
* m Nicolas ge. Spe 12 


to the numbex, of forty, 


4-4 


the divines, among 
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nd Claude de Saintes werr the moſt famous. 
he Proteſtants had Hewi deputed their 


bro. Principal miniſters. Theodore Beza was at 
2 — and uns be-iheir ſpealcer. Ae 
* the reached in the Lee ee, Cond is | apart- 

ainſt ¶ nent to a vaſt concourſe of hearers. "The 
t the aueen wanted to ſeechim in the king of Na- 
ands, ¶ rarre's apartment. It was the faſhion at 
es court to favour the new religion. All the 
enech Wh. dies concerned themſelves about it, and en- 
freed ¶ Neavoured to gain over the courtiers ; among 
gave the reſt the countris de Druſſal, -whoſe wit 
- Was and eaury: had made her >ſucceed 10-the fa- 
-cels, i ed: by the ducheſs of nt en” 
bite who had jut died a Proteſtant. 

the Some days after, the amc 
1 the renoe at Poiſi: The ing opened it in his 
| the uſual bold and graceful manner. The:chan- 
ſtil Mcellor more copiouſly explained his intentions, 
Pe, and exhorted the two parties to meecknels, 
man The cardinal de Tournon then ſpoke; and as 
it of the chancellor's | to weaken 
s of the authority of councils, he demanded that 
tum what he — ſhould be put in writing; 
22 but as that had a tendency * 
100Þ raiſe tes, chancellor oppoſed it, 
h the Spurs, the 'Beza to fpeak. Immediate- 
10 Bi he and his brethren all knceled: down, and 
Deza prayed aloud. It uns mecefiary to eu- 
ach- hibit chat 2 appearance of piety to the court. 
-oill BY That miniſter's: ſpeech -was long, Den es > 
hing and full of invectives. He run through all 

Engr che points of religion; run e came to 


the : 


. 


1 gs The n 16 1 G „ (eln 
the holy an anjent;) he-attrcked: the real pre- 
ſſence ſo Far as to ay e body of Jeſus 
Chriſt was as far removed from it as heaven q; 
from earth. This prepaſition; vas deteſted 
. by: all the. aſſembly 3 eyen the Huguenots 
APES * believed ittat bottom; did nat incline to 
_-haveir:advancadido openly and ſo harſhhy. A 
murmur aroſe which had like to break up the 
RC eee being too far en- 
gaged, made him go on. Beza reſumed 
9 _ Joirkwaiy emotion, aud bniſned-his diſcourſe as 
iht bad begun, withbmuch bitterneſs. 
3 ide H anno hid heard him 
with indighation; and Beza had no ſooner done 
than he addreſſed himſelf to the King. and 
aid, that all the prelates preſent in guat aſ- 
11 ſembly e ended it unwillingly, and would 
meer Hade been prevailed: por to liſten to 
the blaſpheniibs of thoſe newevangeliſts, had 
they not been expreſsly ordered 16: to do. 
he queen, provoked at that ſpeech, aid, 
that ſnhe had done nothing but — the advice 
oo the council and parliament, with a view to 
auiet the troubles, and: bring back to the old 
religion ſuchuas had ſeparated from it. The 
Roman Catholics Alle ti af to anſwer, and 
= the conference was deferred till another day. 
Miean- time Beza, ſorry that he had ſpoken 
| -o harthly' about the ;euchiariſt, made a long 
petition,: in Which he endeavoured to ſoften 
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his propoſitions ; but his expoſitions conſiſted 
tb nothing but equivocal expreſſions. : The 


| _ of the conference came, and the cardinal 
95 „ | de 


a4 * 
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de Lorraine made r | 
which he had ſo long been meditating. i Ic was 
thoughrithar his earneſt deſire ito pronounce; 
it was the ocafion of His prefing tra xnnfcb | 
rence. He therein refuted the cHancellor! 
who had given princes the right of preſiding 
in councils. He attacked Beza's doctrine 
concerning the euchariſt, defended the auf, 
| thority of the church and ſhowed that minis! 
ſters who nad neither miſſion nor ſucceſſion 
ought not to be heard. His Was 
eſtabliſned on paſſages: of the holy ſcriptures! 
and of? the fathers The Roman. Catholics | 
applauded him. Bea, accuſtomed to ſpeak; 
aſked leave to reply iminediately, but the, 
king deferred till another time. 01 309) bed 
The miniſters gave out that the: cardinal 
had deſignedly ber the rb of triumph - 
ing alone that The queen was begin- 
ning to diſcover ei ps accrues 
from the conference; on the contrary, thatthe 
tempers of the parties would only be / more; 
exaſperated after it. She would have broke 
it of but for the biſhop of Valence, Wh 
ſhowed her that ſhe would condemn herſelf 
by ſtopping at the beginning of her underta- 
king. Beza, who wanted: to: ſpeak, earneſtiy: 
demanded another , meeting, and the queen 
conſented to it; but as hep perceived the 
Roman Catholics offended that Nil IE con- 
cerning religion were held before 
ſhe would no longer have him go c — 
and was pteſent * bas. ei. 1 1¹ 
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edꝭ out the cardinal de Lorraine, n: had: 
ſo many benefices b the favour of the du- 
che of Valentinois, that every body turned 
cheir ces upon him. He fell into ſuch a 

aſſior „H that he was no longer maſter of 
a reply, and diſcourſech almoſt 


— 
* 


De Spence took his place, and de Saintes 
ſpoke after him; but as both ſaid only the 
ſame thing, the cardinal returned to the eu- 
chariſt. Te might then have had great afliſt- 
ance from. the: Lutheran doctors, whom he 
had ſent for, had they been able to repair to 
Poiſſi; but: though they were detained by the 
ce at Paris, he did not a little es dro 
the Calviniſta, when he afked them if they 
would ſigu the article of the confeſſion of 
Augſburg, in which the ſubject of the ſacra - 

zxplained;. for they ae t fair with 
che Lutherans, and concealed from the peo- 
ple, as much as they could, the contrariety 
that was between them. And indeed Beza 


uſed all his addreſs to clude the propoſal, 


4 by demanding that confeſſion en- 
tire to be brought to him, and not à ſingle 
article detached from che reſt, and ſometimes 
by aſleing the cardinal, in his turn, whether 
the Roman Catholics would ſign it; but the 
cardinal preſſed him to tell his particular ſen- 
timents; — was turning into 
891 confuſed 
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confuſed clamour, ſo that they could not al 
moſt hear each other, they expected to ſuc- 
ceed better by giving a new form to the con- 
ference. Repreſentatives were named on ei- 
ther ſide to draw up the article concerning the 
euchariſt, in a manner upon which they might 
agree; but, after many propoſals and diſputes, 
they ſeparated, without concluding upon any 
thing. . ee FFF 
The miniſters boaſted that they had triumph- 
ed. It was in fact to them a kind of victory 
to have maintained their articles of faith in ſo 
ſolemn an aſſembly, without a poſſibility of 
obliging them to recede from them: but 
they were not ſatisfied with that advantage; 
they publiſhed that they had confounded the 
Roman Catholics, which their eloquent diſ- 


_ courſes, their cabal, and the love of novelty, 


made many people believe. There was none 
but the king of Navarre put out of conceit 
with the Calviniſts by the conference, becauſe 
he diſcovered the diviſions which were among 
them, and was ſcandalized at ſeeing, them 
ſo oppoſite to the Lutherans, who, by their 
own confeſſion, had begun the reformation; 


all the reſt of the party became more inſolent 


than ever, and was every day increaſing. 
The queen had difficulty to clear herſelf of 
the imputations of the Roman Catholics, for 
having. betrayed the cauſe of religion, by 
bringing it to a reference. A Jeſuit, ſent to 
the conference by the cardinal d'Eſte, the 
pope's legate in France, told her, in the open 
CIT. . © a aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, that ſhe was incroaching upon the 
pope's prerogatives. Many zealous Roman 
Catholics privately had recourſe to the king 
of Spain during the time of the conference. 
A prieſt was found intruſted with a petition 
to that prince, by which he was intreated to 
aſſiſt religion betrayed by the queen, and to 
take care of France, in which hereſy was be- 
coming prevalent under the reign of a child. 
He was going to Spain, where he was to take 
upon himſelf the title of envoy from the cler- 
gy of France. It was thought that he was 
commiſſioned by ſeveral doctors, by ſome pre- 
lates, and by the cardinal de Lorraine. How- 
ever that be, they never durſt ſearch into the 
affair, on account of thoſe who were con- 
cerned in it, and they were ſatisfied with in- 
| 3 a ſlight puniſhment On that falſe Zzea- 
Mean- time the king of Spain was ſpeaking 
Joudly againſt the queen, and ſeemed fo of- 
fended at the conferences which ſhe had per- 
mitted, that there was a neceſſity, for her own 
Juſtification, to fend him - ambaſſadors ; who 
had difficulty to procure an audience, ſo much 
did he affect to appear provoked. At laſt. 
they were received by the interceſſion of Queen 


_ Iſabella; but Philip did not vouchſafe to con- 


verſe with them himſelf, and referred them to 
the duke d'Alba, who ſpoke: harſhly againſt 
the queen, and declared to them, that the 
king of Spain would at laſt be obliged to give 
the good Catholics in France the aſſ tance. 
r N . -, ayhich 
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which they were demanging! for the extirpa- | 
tion of here. 

The ambaſſadors had orders to bi 5 eak of 
the reſtitution -of the kingdom of 8 
but they made a jeſt of their demands, and 
ſaid, that the king of Navarre ſhould be heard 
when he had once commenced the war againſt _ 
the heretics, beginning with his —— the 
prince of Conde, and his good friends the Co- 
lignis. In this manner did the Spaniards ab- 
ule the weakneſs of the French government, 
and endeavour to raiſe a civil war in the king- 
dom. Matters ſeemed much diſpoſed. that 
way ; the queen was too deeply. engaged with 
the admiral not to grant him any thing, and 
the Roman-Catholic party, animated by the 
princes of Lorraine, did not ſeem reſolved. to 
ſuffer them. 

At that time whis IV. profited. by the con- 
tinual ſolicitations of the emperor and of the 
court of France, being very apprehenſive of a 
national council, with which he was conti- 
nually threatened, publiſhed his bull for re- 
commencing that of Trente. It was received 
in France with very different ſentiments. The 
chancellor, who did not expect that the coun- 
cil of Trente could produce. the beſt remedies 
for the troubles of France, preſſed the meet- 
ing of the national council; and though the 
Proteſtants were diſpoſed to pay deference to 
neither the one nor the other, they expected 
from a council held in the kingdom, where 
they might have their cabal, more than from 
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that of the whole church. On the contrary, 

the princes of Lorraine endeavoured with all 
their power to prevent the national council, 
either becauſe they imagined it dangerous, or 
becauſe deſigned to gratify the court of Rome. 
There begun the two parties of the politicians 


and zealons Catholics. The firſt, ſupported by 


the chanceYor, brought over the whole par- 
lament, and the Proteſtants, whom the king 
of Navarre favoured, though. with leſs keen- 
neſs than formerly. It was incomparably the 
ſtrongeſt. The ſecond, interiorly weaker, 
endeavoured to procure the ſupport of Spain. 


| Philip, who was cloſely connected with the 


, eaſily engaged in the deſign of thwart- 
ing the national council, of which all the 
court of Rome was apprehenſive. He ſent to 
France Antonio de Toledo; who dying in his 
journey, John Manriquez was appointed his 


ſucceſſor; and he continually excited the queen 


to exterminate the heretics, and diſſuaded her 
from the national council, for fear that ſo 
at an aſſembly might diminiſh her autho- 
rity; but ſhe durſt give no anſwer concerning 
an affair of which ſhe was not miſtreſs, with- 
out previouſly ſecuring the king of Navarre. 
The duke of Guife, who perceived that he 
began to " out. of conceit with the Calvi- 
niſts, did not deſpair of diſengaging him from 
them entirely, and put the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
on the method of doing ſo. 

The king was governed by two perſons of 


very different humours: the one was the bi- 
ſhop 
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ſhop of Auxerre, a man well affected to his 


maſter, and incapable of being corrupted, but 
weak, credulous, ignorant, and very eaſy to 


be deceived: the other was d'Eſcars; he was- 
a man of experience and underſtanding, but 
attached to his own intereſt, and wanting only 
an opportunity of taking advantage of the 
favour he enjoyed. Manriquez gained them 
both, by, a behaviour proportioned. to their 
inclinations.. Neither - money not promiſe 
were ſpared upon d Eſcars; and as for the ho- 

neſt prelate, he was told that. the king of Na- 


varre ſhould. get the kingdom of Sardinia, 


which was repreſented to him as abounding 
in all kind of riches... It. was added, that if 
that prince inclined to divorce. his wife, he: 
ſhould. be got married to the queen of Scot- 
land, a marriage which the duke of Guiſe Va- 
lued very high, and promiſed nothing leſs to 
the perſon who, ſhould ęſpouſe her than the 
Kingdom. Of England. The cardinal de Fer- 


rara entered upon that negotiation, and pro- 


miſed, in the pope's behalf, to declare Eliſa- 
beth, as being a baſtard and an heretic, in- 
capable of poſſeſſing that kingdom. A like 


declaration was to deprive the queen Jane 
4 Albret, both of the principality, of Hearn, 


and ef what ſhe. had remaining of che king- 


. 


dom of Navarre, which the pope was to give 


to the king, her huſband. D*Eſcars from in- 


tereſt, and the. biſhop, from ſimplieity, exag-. 
gerated thoſe, promiſes, The King, would not 


hear of divorcing his wife, on account of the 
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fon whom he had by her, a young prince, very 
hopeful, and dear to his a inn * 
weary of ſerving the Proteſtants for a ſupport, 
of whom in fact he was only the nominal head, 
and among whom his brother and the admiral 
had the effective power. He even perceived, 
that being head of a rebellious party might 
give foundation for excluding himſelf and his 
family from the crown. Theſe arguments, 
and the expectation of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, affected him; and being already aliena- 
ted from the Proteſtants, he came into the 
ſentiments of the duke of Guiſe. The con - 
ſtable and the marſhal de St Andre joined in 
that union, and all together ſwore to defend 
the Roman-Catholic party. 
The queen, who ſaw their agreement, had 
now. no other hopes but from the Hugue- 
nots. They were ſoon ſenſible of it; and as 
they. had already prepared for attemptin 
every thing, they no longer kept any bounds. 
Not fatished with aſſembling publicly, con- 
trary to the prohibitions, they took poſſeſ- 
fion of the churches, they drove the Roman 
„ out of them, and they robbed them 
ſacred veſſels and ornaments. Amidſt 
ſo much diſorder, the queen's council was un- 
certain; the chancellor propoſed to aſſemble 
repreſentatives from all the parliaments, to 
find out, by common conſent, remedies for ſo 
great evils. The aſſembly was held at St 
l Jermain, and almoſt all the deputies con- 
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curred to abate ſome what of the rigour of the 
former . . 0 HG TOT 2 TENOR 
The princes of Lorraine who foreſaw this, 
and who imagined themſelves the ſtronger 
party, eſpecially ſince they found they were 
ſupported by the king of Navarre, the more 
to ſhow their diſcontent; retired from court.” 
The cardinal went to Rheims, and the duke 
to Lorraine, both rgfolved- to go into Ger- 
many, where they had appointed a conference 
with the duke of Wirtemberg. Their in- 
tention was to prevent that prince and the o- 
ther Lutherans from aſſiſting the Calviniſts: 
The place of their meeting was to be at Sa- 
verne, whither the duke of Wirtemberg was 
to repair under other pretexts, as ſoon as thoſe 
two princes ſhould arrive there. | 
During this time; a reſolution was formed 
to publiſh the new edict, annulling that of 
July ; for the Huguenots had liberty of af- 
ſembling, without arms, for their preach- 
ing. Synods and conſiſtories were allowed. 
them, on condition that the magiſtrates 
of the places where they were held ſhould 
be preſent. They were to obſerve the feſti- 
vals, and reſtore the churches,” and eve- 
ry thing they had taken out of them, to the 
Roman Catholics. Such are the contents of 
that famous edi& of January 1562, which 
occaſioned ſo much confuſion through all the 
kingdom. The parliament of Paris refuſed 
to record it; order upon order was neceſſary 
to get them to receive it; and they A 
Py ed, 
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ed; that it was by the king's expreſs com- 


mand ; a method of giving judgment,.which 
ſhows a vaſt repugnancy, and eden 


of the new religion. 
It was eaſy for the princes of Lorraine to 


| judge, that an edi, which paſſed with ſuch 


reſiſtance, could not long ſubſiſt ; and that 
there might be no obſtacle to their deſign for 
overturning it, they haſtened their conference 
with the duke of 9 — All their dex- 
terity conſiſted in ſhowing no averſion for the 
Proteſtants of Germany. The cardinal de 
Lorraine repreſented to him all. the efforts 
that he had made at the conference at Poiſſi, 
to get the Calviniſts to ſign the Augſburg con- 


feſlion. He ſaid, that in France. the only 


deſign was againſt the Zuinglian religion, 


which encouraged the turbulent and ſeditious, 


bred. up for the overthrow. of ſtates ; and that 
the Lutherans had no. intereſt in ſupporting 


them, ſince they were ſo averſe to their ar- 
ticles of faith. The duke of Wirtemberg 


had with him two doctors, enemies of the 


Zuinglians, who thought the ſentiments of 


the princes. of Lorraine very rational; and the 


duke promiſed, as far as he could, to get his 
party to accept the propoſals of the two bro- 


—— provided they, 90 not hinder the re- 


or mation. 
On returning — . anne — 


e cardinal de Lorraine went ba ck to Rheims, 
and he duke of Guiſe to ths] houſe at Join- 
ville 


ee Na 8 rH pas knee 
ong. 


dead on the ſpot, without the duke's being 
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long there. After his connection with the 
duke of Guiſe and his two friends, he affect- 
ed being ſeldom at court, and reſided at Pa- 
ris, where the people, being enemies to the 
Huguenots, rejoiced to fee him detached 
from that a He imagined, he needed the 
duke of Guiſe to ſupport him againſt the 
queen: he wrote to him therefore to return 
to Paris. His road Jay through Vaſſi, a little 
town near to Joinville, where the Huguenots 
held their meeting, with an incredible con- 


courſe of people from all the neighbourhood. 


Antonietta de Bourbon, the duke's mother, 
and aunt to the princes of Bourbon, being 
very zealous for the Roman- Catholic religion, 
complained often to the duke of the ſcandals 
occaſioned by that meeting; and the matter 
made ſo much noiſe in her family, that thoſe 
of his retinue, among whom were many mi- 


litary perſons, paſſing into that place, could 


not ſee the meeting peaceably. The Hu- 
guenots had no great ſhare of patience, and 


the quarrel was turning hot, when Anne, the 


duke's wife, whom her mother, Renée of 
France, ducheſs of Ferrara, had educated in 
ſentiments favourable to the new religion, 
intreated him to appeaſe the tumult. In co- 
ming up to the temple, he was ſtruck on the 
face with a ſtone. Though the wound was 


light, the blood which his attendants ſaw 


running down, - provoked them fo much, 
that they wounded 200 men, and left ſixty 


able 
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able to prevent it. He called for the biſhop's 
official, whom he upbraided for ſuffering 
thoſe aſſemblies z and he excuſing himſelf on hi 
. the edict of January 1562, it is ſaid, the il ;+ 
D duke laid his hand on. his ſword, and proteſt- ir 
ed, he would uſe it to prevent: :hat edict from a 
taking effect. d 
That faying, whether falſe or true, being 4 
divulged over all France, was regarded by t. 
the Huguenots as the ſignal for war. The Ill ;; 
duke - cauſed examinations to be taken, by Wl & 
which the beginning of the ſedition was aſcri- ; 
bed to the Proteſtants, and he took care to 
write ſo to the duke of Wirtemberg ; but the IM ; 
prince of Conde and the Huguenots made a t 
ſtrange noiſe at court: the maſſacre, at Vaſli 
was. all the converſation ; and the prince told 
the queen, that if ſhe intended not to be the 
occaſion of a. vaſt number of murders, ſhe 
ought to prohibit, from entering Paris, the 
perſon. who had ſhed ſo much innocent blood, 
and who would not fail ſtill to PROBES blood- 
ſhed | in that great city. 
She knew not what reſolution to take; but 
the ſtrict connection which ſhe ſaw between 
de king of Navarre and the duke of Guiſe, 
determined her to ſatisfy the prince of Conde. 
So, after writing to the king of Navarre to 
give orders, that nothing ſhould be done at 
Paris to the prejudice of the king's au- 
thority, ſne prohibited the duke of Guiſe to 
go thither; and wrote to him to repair, with 
A se attendants, to Monceaux, where the 
| court 
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court then was. He was at Nianteull buſy 
in receiving his friends, who were flocking to 
him from all quarters. He made uſe of 
that vain pretext as an apology for not go- 
ing to Monceaux, according to the queen's 
order. She was no better obeyed by the marſhal 
de St Andre, whom ſhe ordered to Lyons, of 
which he was governor. He made anſwer, 
that he could not leave the king in ſuch preſſ- 

ing exigencies of ſtate; and that his preſence 
was more neceſſary about his 'majeſty”s'perſon, 
than in his government. 

A ſnort timè after the queen wrote to the 
duke of Guiſe, that he would do well to re- 
tire to his government of Dauphine, not to 
give a pretext for a civil war, and that the 
king deſired him ſo to do; but the duke 
had far other thoughts in his" head The 
conſtable went along with the marſhal de St 
Andre to wait upon” him at Nanteuil, and 
bring him to Paris, contrary to the queen's” 
prohibition. - He Was received there in a 
way more becoming a ſovereign than a ſub- 
ject. All the p — ace flocked about him, 
and ſhouted in Fe ſame manner as they do 
at the entry of their kings. It was not only 
the common people that paid him extraordi- 
nary honours; the mayor“ and ſheriffs + went” 
and met him and harangued him. His ene. | 
mies obſerved; 'that he entered by the gate 
of St Denys, through which the Kings ko! 
their entry when they return from their co- 

Prevoòt des marchands. I Echevins. 

ö ronation; 
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ronation; but the more they endeavoured to 
decry him, the more did the populace of 


Paris publiſh his praiſes. The ſiege of Mets 
held out againſt an emperor always victo- 


rious, France preſerved after the battle of 
St Quentin, Calais taken from the Engliſh, 
and the other victories of that prince, were in 
every body's mouth. The Huguenots were 


already reckoned ſuppreſſed by his valour; | 


aud the king, who hated them, imagined he 


had need of ſuch a Atener againſt the 


prince of Conde. 

This prince had come into the city to en- 
courage his party, which, though leſs nu- 
merous, was nevertheleſs formidable by rea- 
ſon of the boldneſs of thoſe who ſupported it. 
The ' admiral was not then with him. Im- 


| mediately after the riot at Vaſſi, he and 


PAndelet his brother had gone to raiſe their 
men, and accounts were. brought that their 
army. was. not deſpicable. The court went to 


Melun, where they imagined they we e ſa- 


fer; the town might hold out ſome days, and 


| give leiſure to one of the parties to come to 


e queen's aſſiſtance, if the other beſieged 
it, and, beſides, the conveniency of the river 
furniſhed more eaſy methods for making her 


_ eſcape when ſhe ſhould be ſtraitened. Eve- 


ry. day councils were held at Paris in the 
conſtable's houſe, where the king of Navarre 
lodged. There the affairs of t kingdom 


bf 
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ledge. They aſſumed the title of the royal 


counell:,5 - 
Though the orince of Conde _ exchaded 
from them, he was regarded at Paris on ac- 
count of the marſhal de Montmorency, go- 
vernor ot that city, who was altogether in 
his intereſt.” His father was of opinion, that 
the government ſhould be taken from him, 
which was given to the cardinal de Bourbon. 
Preparations were "making on” both ſides for 
war, and all ſeemed to conſiſt in becoming 
maſter of the king's” perſon, 'becauſe the par- 
ty in which he ſhould be, would declare the 
other rebels. In order to bring him to Pa- 
ris, the king of Navarre managed matters 
ſo, that the mayor went to Melun, and re- 
preſented to the queen, the vaſt need which 
that great city had of being ſecured by her 
preſence againſt the prince of Condẽ and the 
heretics. He demanded at the ſame time, 
that the arms ſhould be returned to the citi- 
zens, which had been taken from them on 
occaſion of ſome tumult. The queen grant- 
ed this laſt point, and gave them hopes of 
the king's return in a ſhort time. Mean- 
while ſhe reſolved to leave Melun, where ſhe 
could no longer remain without giving too 
much ſuſpicion, and ſhe carried the king to 
Fontainebleau. The Pariſians being armed, 
were every day threatening the Huguenots, 
and in order to increaſe their ſtrength, _ 
end 1500 men of a a garriſon. nA A 
The prince of Conde then perceived that 
Vor. IV, "MP chere 
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there was no longer any poſſibility of conti. 
nuing in a city ſo much inceaſed againſt: his 
party; but, that his retreat might not ſeem 


to be a flight. he told his brother the cardi · 
nal de Bourbon, that, in order to avoid the 
confuſions which were preparing in Paris, he 
was ready to retire, provided the king of 


Navarre and the three friends would deave it 
at the ſame time. They accepted the pro- 
ea to g 
to court, to oblige the queen ——— cho 
return with them to Paris. They had alrea- 
dy held ſeveral councils, to conſider what 
Was to be done with that princeſs, who was 
200 proftſſed a proteareſs of the Huguenots; 
and the, en St Andre had been ſo 


audacious as to propoſe, as the only courſe, 
0 throw her into the river. The reſt ab- 
horred/ that propoſal, and the queen all her 


life retained the higheſt gratitude to the duke 
of Guiſe, who — that meaſure; but 


though he deteſted ſo ſtrange an extremity, 


it was neyertheleſs his opinion to oblige her, 
either by fair or foul means, to bring the 
dung, back to the capital cit. 

For executing this plan, the king of Na- 
a to Fontainebleau, and the other 
three followed him. They affected to appear 
there with a numerous attendance to frighten 
the queen for at that time the u was 
weak, and the troops had leſs dependence on 
her, than upon the king of Navarre, the 
Ae of * and the ects She im- 

1 1 mediately 
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mediately knew their intention; and ſaid her- 
ſelf to the king of Navarre, that ſhe eaſily 
perceived that he had come to court to force 
her to regulate her councils according to the 
intereſts and paſſions of particular perſons, 
rather than for the welfare: of the kingdom ; 
that the king's ſervice required, not to puſh 
the Huguenots to deſpair, but to gain time 
for allowing the royal authority to gather 
ſtrength, and abating the fury of. thoſe: dit- 
-ople.; that that ſingle reaſon had 
obliged her to make the edict of January 
1562, and to keep at a diſtance from Paris, 
where violent counſels might too gaſily have 
been taken againſt them; that. to annul that. 
was driving them to open re bellion; and 
that at leaſt a little time muſt be taken to do 
ir, but that to brealæ all at once, was openly 
to declare for a civil war, which was proper 
only for the deſperate. Theſe reaſons alrea . 
dy affected- the king- of Navarre and the 
conſtable; but the duke of Guiſe, being a 
man of 2 abilities and ſteadineſs, had 
aſſumed a in their councils. | 
Immediately aſe they had retired Sn 
the queen, he acquainted the. king of Na- 
varre, that if he did not make haſte to ſecure 
tne king, he would be prevented by the 
prince of Condé and the admiral. In fact, 
that prince had aſſembled his men at la Fer- 
te-ſur-Marne, a town in his own domain, 
wWhither he had retired after his leaving Pa- 
rio 5 army was ſmall, but compoſed of 
2) es brave- 
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brave men. Beſides the E uguenot nobility, 
d' Andelot had brought over to bim the 
flower of the French infantry, who were o- 
verjoyed on that occaſion to follow the for- 
tune of their general. The queen was con- 
tinually inviting him to come near the court 
with his troops. He had marched to Meaux, 
and thence taking a turn around Paris to ſee 
if it were poſſible to find an opportunity to 
ſurpriſe it, had come to St Cloud. Paris was 
frightened, run to arms, _ the Pee . 
not come near. 

- The. queen, in the mean-tiine; always ex- 
pected him, reſolved to put herſelf in his 
hands, and, which exceeds all belief, to de- 
clare herſelf Huguenot, had ſhe found the 
party ſtrong enough ; but. God. did not per- 
mit a young innocent king to be made an 
heretic by an ambitious mother, nor that he- 
reſy ſhould get poſſeſſion of the throne of 
Charlemagne — St Louis. The queen in- 
terrogated | thoſe whom the prince had left a- 
bout her; but as they found her not well in- 
formed of the ſtrength and deſigns of their 
chiefs, they imagined they were purpoſely 
concealed from der, and their ambiguous an- 
wers left her in ſuſpenſe. So ſhe never 
durſt go to Orleans, where the prince P 
L her eaſily to become maſter.. 

When things were in that condition, it 
was no hard matter for the duke of Guiſe to 
ſhow the king of Navarre that there was no 
time to be loſt. A lat effort was made to per- 


ſuade 
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ſuade the queen, by ſending her the marſhal | 
de St Andre, who endeavoured to terrify her 
with the pope and the king of Spain! As 
ſhe ſeemed not much affected wick thoſe ar- 
guments, the king of. Navarre came and de- 
clared; that che king's preſenee was neceſſary 
at Paris; that the” mayor was extraordinarily 
ing for his return; ſo ſne might do What 
ſhe pleaſed; but, as for his part, "he was g. 
ing to carry away the king. She was acc 
ſtomed to deere her mind to cireumſtances; 
ſo, without any. ſeeming ſurpriſe,” ſhe ſaid to- 
the king of Navarre, that if the good of the 
ſtate required that the king ſhould go to Pa- 
ris; ne was ready to carry him thither : ſo 
ſaying, ſhe and her ſen prepared to get on 
horſeback. - (At that time there was ſcarcely-' 
any other way of travelling). But before ſhe- 
ſet out, ſhe wrote to Adios prince; that ſhe was 
forced? to follow the triumwitate to Paris; 
and that ſhe hoped, he would not long leave 
the king and her captive in the hands of their 
enemies. This letter coſt her dear in the ſez - 
quel, and gave oecaſion te the Huguenots 
not only to raiſe all France in arms but even a 
to make inſurrections among fore igners-. 
Mean- time che court ſet but from Font 
cafe? and the youngiking was perceived ! 
to weep!on the journey, as" much from ves 
xatiom as grief; o much had the queen per- 
ſuaded him, that violence was done to him: - 
When the prince had received the letter, it 
is nor credible en he blamed ; 
3 
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for ſuffering his enemies to prevent him, and 
a woman to deceive him. It is, however, 
certain, that ſhe had not ſo much an inten- 
tion to deceive him, as ſhe was irreſolute her- 
ſelf; and the prince was warned by Soubiſe, 
that that princeſs being incapable. of embra. 
cing their party. of herſelf, would not be 
ſorry to be determined to it by forcible 
means; but he could not. be prevailed won 
| 20 do her that violence. In order to re 
the beſt way he could, the fault of which 1 
had been guilty, he he reſolved. to make a pu- 
blic declaration, and march toward Orleans, 
whither he had already ſent d' Andelot. The 
 Huguenots had a ſtrong party in that city. 
The governor, who had behaved ambiguouſ- 
Iy during all the time that the queen had re- 


mained uncertain, reſolved to follow the Per- 


ty for which ſne declared. | 

Amidſt fo much irreſolution, the Hugue- 
nots, being attentive to take advantage of 

_ circumitanges, had made preparations for ren- 

_ dering themſelves maſters of Orleans. The 

governor no ſooner ſaw the queen was at Pa- 

ris, than he intended to provide againſt them, 


but too late. Upon the arrival of d'Andelot 


they; had taken freſh courage, and there was 
no doubt but the prince would ſoon become 
maſter there, if he made- haſte to repair thither. 
The queen amuſed him a ſhort time with ſpe- 

cious propoſals of accommodation, but which 
came to nothing: and, in the mean time, toſe- 


cure the place, ſhe ſent by: er road d'Etrees, 
+ aA 
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a Huguenot. gentleman, but faithful to the 
king, and who blamed: thoſe of his religion 
who ſupported, their re formation by taking | 
up arms. He might have broke the prince s 
meaſures, if the latter had not been haſtened 
by a courier from d*Andelot, who wrote him, 
that all was loſt, if he retarded his arrival a 
ſingle moment. 

The prince ſet out e ld two 
thouſand horſe, who rode full gallop, running 
foul of each other without ſtopping; and 
the paſſengers who ſaw them running ſo pre- 
cipitately, took them for madmen. Fhey 
entered the city more quietly, being inform- 
ed at the gate, that d: Andelot had. ſecured 
it. They allowed the governor and d'Etrees 
to retire; and ſo that party, which was yet 
but weak, got poſſeſſion of a place, which, 
by its ſituation and importance, became the 
ſeat of the war, and enabled them to raiſe 
all the reſt. The populace of Paris were na 
ſooner. acquainted with the queen's. reſolution 
than. they attacked the . in a temple 
in which they were aſſembled without the ci- 
ty. There was no blood ſhed, but they knew 
there was no ſafety far them in Paris. 0 1 

The day after the king's arriyal in that city; 
a council was held. at the Louvre in Cc 
war was propoſed. againſt the prince of Cond 
The chancellor who wanted to oppoſe it, 
abuſed by the conſtable, who tld; him. a 
a man of: his cloth; had nothing to do in, 


17 
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_ wrote at the ſame time to the ſuppoſed re- 
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X . The chancblibr repos, that indeed men 
"ar the gown could not carry on war, but that 
nevertheleſs they well knew: whether: 1t were 
prope roper to undertake it or not! The chancel. 

immediately retired, and no more appear. 
ed in thöoſe t which afterward” were 
only. comp of ſome creatures of the king 
of Navarre, and other perſons truſted by the 
Tonſtable ahd tlie duke of Guile, The prince, 
on his fide,” cauſed” a manifeſto to be publish. 
ed, to ſhbw chat he had taken up arms only 
to fer the King at liberty, to ſupport the edict 
of January 1562, and to prevent the ſums Ml © 
— 5 the Fate; had” defftihed for payment 8 4 

Bp, of the kingdom from being em- n 
d. He Pole zh ectfuly of the King b 
NT Ra ind: offered to difarm, provided 1 
Of three ehftderates did the ſame: He 


formed churches, to exhort them to aſſiſt him 
wich men and money in his deſign ef main- 
aiming the: pure reftgion, and to feture them 
m the: Hberty of conference given them by 
the eck of January 1 It was neceffary. 
highly to exapperate the-clptivity of the king 
and qu cz, that” Pet A fler got de "up. 

rd 121 its wich they. 1 — 
th hs The tiers ritten to the prince 
been fürniſthedt Hrar the moſtiſpecisus 
it hel ould Habe; By advice of the 

tive © Whor* ecſated For Him, be 
Proteſtants inces, 
Se Vic" news f * 
falſe 
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falſe league made by the triumvirate with the 
pope and the king of Spain for exterminating 
the Proteſtants, — though deſtitute of all 
probability, nevertheleſs paſſed for true a- 
mong; thoſe credulous gn and hoon 
all the North. „ 

The chiefs of the i made no "delay 
to repair to Orleans to the prince. They 
named him protector of the kingdom, and 
took an oath to him, by which they promiſed 
to obey him as their general, and the perſon 
whom he ſhould- name as his heutenant, on 
condition that he ſhould - ſet the king and 
queen at liberty, and get the edict of Ja- 
nuary 1562 obſerved, till the king ſhould 
be of age, and give a different ordinance. 
The prince's revolt occaſioned almoſt a gene 
ral inſurrection; and much about the: 3 
time that he made hunſelf maſter of Orleans, 
the Huguenots took [poſſeſſion of Rouen, 
. Havre de Grace, almoſt all Nor- 
» Angers, Blois, Poitiers, Tours, Va- 
lence, and the greater part of Dauphine, 
Lyons, all Gaſcon y, and all Languedoc, ex- 
cept Bourdeaux — Toulouſe. The court 
was not ſo. much alarmed at all thoſe loſſes, 
as it was probable it would be, becauſe the 
Huguenots were not imagined to be in a con- 
dition to maintain themſelves in ſo. many 
places, and becauſe they had invaded m 
garriſons than they ſeemed able to 4 
The marſhal de Tavanes prevented them 
from taking poſſeſſion of the towns of Bur- 
* gundy, 
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gundy, in which he maintained the eſtabliſhed 
religion and the royal authority. 

Where ever the Huguenots were Ky 
they committed: the moſt - unprecedented dif- 


orders. They broke to pieces the images, 


pillaged and deſtroyed the churches, burnt 
the rehcs of the faints, and thre their ſacred 
aſhes into the air. Thoſe of St Martin, which 
had for ſo many ages been reſpected over all 
the church, 2 $9.4 efcape their fury. The 
prince's authority could not prevent Orleans 
from being expoled to the ſame diſorders. 
They deprwed the Roman Catholics of the 
exerciſe of their religion, and were guilty: of 
horrible inhumanities to them. They were 


no better uſed where the Roman Cacholics re- 


mamed maſters, ſo that the whole kingdom 
was: filled: with murder and bloodſhed; In 
order'to reclaim the rebels, and prevent the 
rebellion from ſpreatling farther, the queen- 
„ en t cauſed to be pub 

April 166, a declaration, bearing, 


that what 


nh of the king's captivity ian hers was 
only. a-profg/pretext for caviting the people to 


rebellion ; ne the king par- 
doned all ſuch as. ſhould e re- 
turn to their obedience, left to the Pro- 
teſtants the full and free exerciſe of their re- 


excepting in Paris and its — and would 
make war againſt none but the ſeditious. 

This declaration had ſmall effect, becauſe 
che miniſters and the prince gave the people 
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to underſtand that the triumvirate were only 
in all E treating them with mild- 
neſs till they ſhould become maſters, and 
that then the executions would recommence 
with more inhumanity than ever. The price, 
in the mean time, to whom the pam 
continually publiſning by the party had en 
ſo uſeful, was conſtantly getting them di- 
ſperſed every where; and in them all. the 
mud e which happened, were imputed-to 
the ambition of the princes of Lorraine, and 
their friends. He publiciy gave out, that he 
wanted nothing but that the edict of January 
1562 ſhould be 1excouted;; | adde 
committed againſt tlie Proteſtants 
But as he expected, he ſaid, mo tranquillity 
or order while the three confederates ſhould 
continue to have the management of public 
affairs, he only demanded that they fhould he 
removed, till the king, after he ame of age; 
Wannen eir ton duct. 
Upon that condition, he i na 
1 his arms, and offered 4 thoſta- 
It was anſweted, that the king would 
— the edict of January to be 1 
and would puniſh any infraction or Violation 
of it but that he could not! diſmiſs from 
court perſons who had ſetved im faithfully; 
that they, however, to ſhow that they de- 
fired nothing but peace, offered voluntarily 
to retire after ſuch as were in arms at Or- 
leans, ſhould lay: doun their arms, and ſhauld 
bun n ane . 


: gi 


0 


ded with faying, that 
come to court in a condition to examine whe- 


ture age the king might 
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the garriſons ſurpriſed,” by ſubmitting to the 


king of Navarre, for all the orders concern. 


ing the war. The ſame anſwer invited the 
prince of Condẽ to come and reſume! at court, 
and in the council, the due to his 


birth. As for the other lords of the party, 


they were ordered to retire" to their own 
houſes. The ſame day this anſwer was gi. 


ven, the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable, and 


the marſhal de St Andre, preſented to the 
king a very deep · laid r in which they 
exhibited the fervices performed by them 
under the late kings, offering, however, to 

retire not only from court, but even out of 
the — provided the Proteſtants diſ- 
armed, and none but the Roman Catholic 
religion were tolerated. Morever, they re- 
quired nothing of the prince of Conde, but 


that he ſhould return to the King. His reply 


vas full of abuſive age, and he conclu- 
5D wy in fact ſoon 
ther a foreigner and two rogues ſhould: give 
law to a prince of the blood. He ſent his 
anſwers to all the parliaments, eſpecially to 
that of Paris, that, ſaid he, in a more ma- 
know his innocence, 
and the W of which his enemies were 
guilty.” 9 Nille 1975 . + A 

4 eien And bellen were more and more 
ſpread alo 8 with thoſe writings into all the 
Frovinces. The parliament, provoked at 


dhe inſolence of — and their {a 


9115 crileges, 


pa 
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crileges, gave a decree to drive them out of 
Paris, and to fall upon them through all the 
kingdom. The two parties were in arms, 
and carried on a bloody war againſt each 
other. Of the Huguenot generals, the per- 
ſon who ſignalized himſelf moſt, was the baron 
des Adrets, valiant, bold, vigilant, and, in 
tine, a great warrior; but hated even in his 
own party, for his, gruelties againſt the Ro- 
new progreſs: in Dauphin, where he took 
Gondrin, the king's lieutenant in that pro- 
vince under the duke of Guiſe, and hanged 
him. His hatred againſt the duke, for not 
putting reſpect enough on him at the tumult 
of Amboiſe, where he offered him his ſervice, 
had not only thrown him into the Huguenot 
party, but made him carry on the war with 
all the fury that revenge can inſpire. On the o- 
ther ſide, the royal party ſupported him in 
Normandy, by the dexterity and valour of 
Matignon, whom the queen, who confided 
in him, had ſent into that province, becauſe 
la Marck, duke of Bouillon, who was go- 
vernor of it, was ſuſpected of favouring the 
Huguenots. The count de Tende ſupported 
them in Provence, here he commanded. 
Sommerive bib own ſon, whom his father's | 
revolt did not prevent from faithfully ſerving 


the king, was oppoſed to: him nie Züte 


i * 


Tho other provinces were no leſs diſturbed. 
Peter Ronſatd; a gentleman of Vendoame, fa - 
mous for his. poetry; who had turned church- 

Vor. IV. * man, 
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man, after being in the army, reſumed the 
Word on that occaſion, and was choſen chief 
of the Roman Catholic nobility-of his coun- 
try. During all thoſe interior commotions, 
endeavours were uſed: by both parties to ſe- 


cure the aſſiſtance of foreigners. The prince 


ſent to demand ſuccours from the queen of 
England, and was likewile ſoliciting the Pro- 
teſtant princes in Germany, whoſe court 
was endeavouring to obtain at leaſt a neutra- 
lity, by means of. James 1 de Ram- 
bouillet, ambaſſador to thoſe princes, who 
had orders to amuſe them, by propoſing to 
preſs, jointly with the king, the reformation 


of the church, in che n which was a- 


bout to be reſumed. A 
At the ſame time, 1 were Fog on by 


' both ſides in Germany; but thoſe for the 


royal party were more numerous and quick- 
ly raiſed, and a conſiderable ſuccour was like- 
wiſe expected by them from the Se, of 


Spain. 


* Meati-time' the Shari of n left Paris, 
accompanied by the three confederates, and 


marched toward Chateaudun, with an army 
of about 7000 men. At the ſame time, the 
| e. left Orleans with men, followed 
y the admiral, and incamped four leagues 
from that city. Both parties were weary of 


carrying on nothing but a paper-war. The 
queen, perceiving the armies had taken the 


field, was afraid of a deciſive ſtroke, and en- 
eine to n treaties,” Ste cau- 
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{ed art interview to be propoſed to the prince, 
who could not refuſe to comply. It was held 
at Touri; on the firſt of June 1562, without 
any ſucceſs. The prince always demanded 
the removal of the triumvirate, and the exe- 
cution of the edit of January. The queen 
refuſed. the firſt article, as unreaſonable ; and 
anſwered, concerning the ſecond, that ſhe 
was afraid it was not in her power, after the 
Proteſtants had puſhed matters to ſo great 
extremities. The king of Navarre took it 
up on a higher key ;and, as if he had intended 
to juſtify himſelf for his former eaſineſs of 
temper, he affected to ſhow a great deal of 
harſhneſs to his brother; ſo that they ſepa- 
rated ill fatisfied with each other. Nothing 
henceforward, was thought of but war. One 
of the parties had for it the name, and the 
other the authority of the king; that of the 
queen and the king of Navarre, the treaſury, 
though exhauſted, the favour of the people, 
and the parliament of Paris. But the prince 
had better troops, and a great part of the 
nobility was attached to him; r becauſe 
they leaned to the Proteſtant doctrines, or 
becauſe they imagined that the queen ſe- 
cretly favoured that party; or, finally, from 
the averſion Which they had conceived againſt 
the family of Lorraine. 186 

As the armies were two leſs diſtant 
from each other, the negotiations begun 
again, by a letter of the king of Na- 
varre to the prince his brother. It was 


Qz in 
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in a very different ſtyle from his converfations 
at Touri. He invited him to a new confe- 
rence, in tender expreſſions, and demanded 
Baugenci for holding it; promiſing, that the 
town ſhould be reſtored, if a peace were not 
concluded. Moreover, he offered to the 
prince to get the three confederates removed 
from court, provided he pleaſed, upon his 
word, to repair to the ney, as an hoſtage for 
all bis party. 
The queen had: indveed> ihe king of Na- 
varre to write that letter. She herfelF had 
prevailed upon the duke of Guife and his two 
triends to retire from court, to deprive the 
prince of any pretext; and at the ſame to be 
ſecure on all ſides,” ſhe employed the biſhop 
of Valence, his intimate confident; to engage 
the prince to a conference. She had ordered 
that prelate always to keep a ſecret = 
reſpondence with her; ſo that he 
her information of what paſſed in che 
council, at which he was preſent. He com- 
poſed ſome of the writings that were pu. 
bliſhed, ' and likewiſe! was author of many 
of the court's anſwers. He eaſily induced 
the prince to accept of the conference; for 
beſides that he was never averſe to propoſals 
of accommodation, he might have been bla- 
med in his own party, had he rejected them; 
eſpecially after the three 2 had 
really left the court, though they had not 
gone at a great diſtance from it; but that was 
8 * ta deceive the Fopulace. | ry 
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The prince being then reſolved to repair to 
the queen, the biſnop further obtained from 
him ſomething more conſiderable. He. re- 
preſented to the prince, that he oug 
ſpare no pains to lay the blame upon his ene- 
mies, and to gain to himſelf all the glory of 
having ſaved the kingdom. After 115 fine 
preparation, he. inſenlibly. inſinuated, that, 
by offering to retirę out of the kingdom, he 
would for ever baniffi his enemies from court, 
whither he might return in à ſhort time af- 
ter more powerful, and glorious than ever. 
The prince was dazzled with that propoſal, 
and the, biſhop. of Valence returned back ſa- 
tisfied, with having procured ft the queen 
the removal of. all thoſe, who could dimi- 
niſh her, authority z but it was no eaſy. mat- 
ter for ſentiments in Which parties had been 
1 to agree by . r- to have a laſt - 
ing effect. The prince did not fail to go and 
| meet the king * — at Baugenci, which 
he had e up to him, and thence, he 
proceeded, to Talſy, where the queen, was. 
She made very much h of him, tet her uſual 
way; but While, ſhe 9, contriving , to touch 
BPO the Se — — epi to 
in uce him to make her the 1 2 
a8 had been agreed with, the b ofa 1 
lence, ſhe perceived al Hof 71 7 — X. Yes 
cipal-, perſons of the p — comin! . 
with the admiral. They, had folle ved. the 


Prince cloſe at the e receiving in- 
ta chat th 8 three ;1 Th ids, WhO Ay 
» Q3 retired 
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retited Gully for form's ſake, had ſtopped at 
Chateandun, in the neighbourhood - -of the 
court, whither they expected ſoon to return. 
The'admirat had lkewiſe intercepted a letter 
from the duke of Guiſe to the cardinal de 
Lorraine, who was then at Rheims, preparing 
to go to Trente, in which he*wrote him ob- 
ſcpre hints of a great enterpriſe, which was 
conttiving, which obliged them W! in 
all halte to the printe. 

The queen, who perceived beck dug 
bluntly into the place where ſhe was 
with him, did not ſeem ſurpriſed at it: on 
the contrary, the Tpoke to them very unre- 
ſervedly, telling them, that the king and ſhe 
were obliged ro them for the tranquillity and 
liberty which they enjoyed; but the -repre- 
ſente d to them, that the Roman * 

incomparably the ſtronger party, 
ory; not be Idea, that the firſt. . of 
the Peace ſbonld be to have but one reli- 
gion in the Kingdom. She certainly expecled 
that the prince would not fail to fall in a 


N pe upon that diſcourſe. In fact, he an- 


ered, that he would never fibinit to 10 
hard terms; and that he abd his friends 


would . the ſecurity of their | 


1 ion and the niet of the kingdom by 
voluntary ry” exile but that they would not 
e it lone; And that, in fine, if the 


would oblige the three Nonfederes 3& leave - 


the E gt of all whoſe mhisforttines they 
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tate them: He ſeversl times repeated that 
offer; and the queen being well informed by 
the biſhop. of Valence how he had difpoſed 
him, calling him ſeveral times her dear cou- 
(in, and extolling to the ſky "his extraordinary 
generoſity, told him be Ne- ee of 
the ſtate, and took him at his word. 
The ſurpriſe which the prinee's Friends 
ſhowed was very great. The queen, who 
perceived it, m mitigated the matter, by afſu- 
ring them, that that abſence would not be 
of long duration; and that, beſides, amidſt 
the cabals which were forming at court, 
contrary to the king's fervice, the intended 
abſolutely to put herfeff in their hands. Thus 
ended ihe converſation. The admiral and 
the lords of the party were no ſoener at li- 
berty, than they began do exaggerate the 
prince's ſimplicity, and told bim, that he 
had it not in his power, after his preceding 
eng: nts, ſo to diſpoſe either ef them 
or afar, The prince without difficulty 
agreed” to their ſentiments. He viſited” the 
queen once more, but with much indiffe- 
rence, and returned to his army, where he 
found all his men provoked at ſo many ne- 
| gotiations: | They © were” murmuring at not 
ſooner marched "againſt" the enemy. 
The officers: Taid that a Pay” nee theirs, 
which had to contend with the name of 4 
= „ and an eſtabliſhed- authority, ought im- 
lately to come to & battle; chat their 


oy "being i en of 'ytanteers, 
Aer * 
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5 who had ſtraiĩtened themſelves to join the ar. 
my, and of ſoldiers whom they could not 
pay for want of money, there was no poſſibi- 
liry., of their; waiting; ſo that there Was a 

wee to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion. 

In order to take advantage of their keen- 
neſs, the Prince reſolved: to ſet out that very 

2 Ne expected, that, by marchiag a 

2a "the night, he might fall unexpected- 

7 * the Roman - Catholic army, before 
the three confederates, who were its greateſt 

force, ſhould join it. The king of. Navarre 


had ſent for them; and the queen, whoſe ar- 


tifices had been ſo,unſuccefsful, had been ob- 
liged to agree to their return. They ſet 
out then, as the prince had proje Red, before 
it was quite dark, and they marched. with 
vaſt expedition; but, by 31 luck for the 


| RomanCatholics, the Huguenots, after march- | 


ing all night, were at day.-break, à ſhort league 


from their own camp; their guide had milled 


them. Damville, who was put upon a party, 
diſcovered- them, and alarmed the. Roman- 
Catholic army. The prince, provoked at 
his diſappointment, fell upon Baugenci, which 
the king of Navarre had retained from him, 
gontrary to his promiſe, and, after, taking it 
by aſſault, he gave it to be plundered. On 
that occaſion, the fine, A ee the Pro- 
teſtant army, which had been with ſo much 
care eſtabliſhed. by the admiral and Ande- 
lot, was entirely loſt, The plunder of one 
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Guiſe, who had arrived at the camp, march- 
ed toward Blois, of which the Proteſtants had 
taken poſſeſſion. Their garriſon retired upon 
his approach; but, though he entered the 
town without any reſiſtance, he nevertheleſs 
abandoned it to the fury of the ſoldiers.” 
Much about that time accounts were 
brought to court, that the duke de Mont- 
penſier had feduced to the king's obedience 
the town and caſtle of Angers, and that Ro- 
chelle, of which the Proteſtants Were endea- 
vouring to get poſſeſſion, had opened its gates 
to him. The mayor, having à correſpond- 
ence with that prince, had introduced ſome 
men, who, mixing with the Huguenots, and 
crying out, Vive & evangilt,; For the ge- 
© ſpel;” (for that Was the ordinary fignal | 
they uſed, even when they were committing; 
the greateſt irregularities), became the ſtrong- 
er party. Theſe accounts encouraged the 
Roman Catholics to engage in new enterpriſes. 
In the beginning of the month of June 
1562, the duke of Guiſe marched toward 
Tours, which ſurrendered. Great cruelties 
were committed there, according to the miſ- 
chievous cuſtom of civil wars; but the duke 
always endeavoured to moderate them. Chi- 
non and Chatelleraut ſubmiitted. Mans, 
which had ejected its biſhop, was obliged to 
receive him, and in their turn .expelled the 
Huguenots. Thoſe wretches who ſaw them- 


Oy abhorred every where, on account 36 
om 


cheir men; At che ſame time; the duke of 5 | 


- 


cog 
the profanation of the churches, when they 


Bourges. 


\ 


could not wear arms, took refuge in the 
caſtles, in which they expected to meet with 


protection. Thoſe of the neighbourhood of 


Montargis retired thither, and were ſupport: 
ed there by the authority of Renee of France, 
ducheſs of Ferrara, who had her reſidence 


there. The duke of Guiſe, under pretext 
of guarding his mother-in-law, and, in fact, 


to ſecure that city, ſent thither Malicorne, 
who ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender; but 


- the princes herſelf appeared, and ſpoke with 


ſo much courage, that he durſt not pro- 
ceed. The royal army was growing ſtronger, 
which gave an opportunity to the confede- 
rates to perſuade the king of Navarre to 
bring the king thither,. to prevent its being 
any longer called the army of the Navarrers, 
of the Guiſes, or of the triumvirate. The 
queen, who began to be engaged in the Ro- 
mam Catholic party, which. ſhe: perceived to 


be ſtrongeſt, failed not to carry the king to 


Chartres; a council of war was held there, in 


Which it was reſolved to divide the troops: 


one part was given to the marſhal. de St An- 


' dre, to ſubdue, Poitou; and the other to the 


duke of Guiſe, who was to march toward 


L 1 
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The prince loſt all hopes of deciding the 


affair by a battle, as all his army wiſhed'; and 


becauſe he ſaw them weary of the war's being 


protracted, to prevent their deſertion, he diſ- 
miſſed. a great part of the nobility, and ſnut 
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up the admiral and the reſt of the army in 
Orleans. It was at that time that he ſent 
John d Hengeſt, lord of Yvoi, to Bourges, 
which was threatened with a ſiege; the count 
de la Rochefoucault home to the Angoumois, 
| to command in that province, and in Sain- 
tonge ; Soubiſe to Lyons, which the baron 
des Adrets had ſecured for the party; but the 
impetuous humour and cruelty of that man, 
more a ſoldier than a politician, was not rec- 
koned proper for the government of ſo great 
a city. He, not without difficulty, yielded 
it to Soubiſe; and it is thought, that thence- 
forward he began to be out of conceit with 
the party. But as the prince had more ex- 
pectations from foreigners than from the 
French, what he did moſt carefully, was to 
ſend d' Andelot to Germany to the Proteſtant 
princes, and to write to England, to forward 
the treaty begun with queen Eliſabeth. | 
The Vidame of Chartres, Who was in- 
truſted | with the negotiation, preſſed her to 
furniſn men and money; but that arpful prin- 
ceſs who wanted to have ſome places, antwer- 
ed, that indeed ſhe. was moved with the mi- 
ſeries of her brethren, but that ſhe was obliged 
to ſhow her ſubjects, that the ſums which Mie 
gave away, were employed advantageouſly: 
or the kingdom. Though the Vidame had 
ower to give her or Havre de Ene, 
e was glad to ſave his party che odium of 
bringing the Engliſn 8 into the king- 
an and eſpecially” de A not intend, but 
59 3925 ar 
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at the laſt. extremity, to yield them Havre, 
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which was the mouth of the Seine, and one 


of the keys of the commerce and correſpon- 
dence of Paris. So at firft he only offered 
Dieppe; but the queen, who foreſawy that the 


neceſſities of the Proteſtants would ſoon ob- 


lige them to give Havre, deferred till they 
were more diſtreſſed, She had not long to 
wait; for five or ſux thouſand Germans were 
ready to join the royal army. When the 
queen received accounts of their approach, 
ſhe wrote to the prince of Condẽ, that there 
was now no longer any paſſibility of refuſing 
the aſſiſtance of foreigners, nor of ting 
the parliament from declaring the whole Hu- 
guenot party rebels. The prince's anſwer 
was full of invectives againſt foreign ſuctours, 
which he himſelf was foliciting in all quar- 
ters; and to retard the decree with which he 
Was threatened, he ſent exceptions againſt 
moſt of the officers of parliament.” They ne- 
Sibel declared the admiral and all thoſe 
of the party guilty of high trraſon, fave the 
prince, who was excepted, as unwillingly de- 
tained by his ene He ſrorned that 
exception, and exclaimed: againſt the queen, 
who from that! time entered in good earneſt 
into the: deſigns br eberabreacanſaderatese- 
gaĩuſt the Huguenots- Modan & 21 10 1 

Mean: time the * joined the royal 
army at the very inſtant that it was t - 
ed with xiciaforcaingnt of 6050 Swiſs The 
* de St Andre, * * Poitiers, 


repaired 
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repaired to the ſiege of Bourges, which the 
duke of Guiſe had begun. voi was ma- 
king there a brave defence. A breach was 
no ſooner made than it was repaired. In one 
ſingle night the beſieged had made retrench- 
ments higher than the walls, which the can- 
non had deſtroyed. The queen carried the 
king to the camp, and was not afraid to go 
herſelf even to the dangerous places, in order 
to encourage the nſen and forward the at- 
tacks. © Mean-time the ſiege went heavily 
on. The duke of Guiſe was obliged to ſend 
for cannon and ammunition. z but the admiral 
marched out of Orleans with the flower of 
his army, beat the convoy, left the cannon 
nailed up, and purſued the eſeort as far as 
Chartres, of which he might have made him- 
ſelf maſter, had he known the panic into 
which it had been thrown by his victory. 
That defeat made the duke of Guiſe doubt 
7 the ſucceſs which he Iacupeaed in the 
g al 887 IL 4 . $2.4 ets as. 
e was had to negotiation Which 
was rendered eaſy by the preſence and dexte- 
rity of the queen. Vol knew nothing of 
the victory gamed by the admiral; and as he 
was not fatisfied Wirk the readineſs of his 
ſoldiers obedience, ''the great offers made'him 
obliged bim to ecapitulate. He left the 
prince's party, into which, he ſaid, he en- 
tered only av thinking they were taking arms 
to ſerve the king.” The prince, of whom he 
wanted to take leave, refuſed to ſee him; ſo 
*Y Ys IV, R that, 
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0 
chat, after appearing at Orleans, * retired to 
his own houſe, loaded with the hatred. and © 
xeproaches of the whole party, who accuſed la 

| him of having baſely ſurrendered one of their 1 
moſt important i which he might have 
much longer defended. The duke of Guiſe I © 


gained over ſome of the officers and braveſt | 
ſoldiers, who inliſted in the royal army. 
That .duke's generoſity. and his. clemency i 
in moderating, as much as he could, the ri. 
gours practiſed in that war, gained him the 
eſteem even of his enemies, and his beha- 
viour did no leſs honour to the king's arms 
than his valour. - 
- A ſhort time after the taking of 1 Jourges, 
which ſurrendered on the 29th of Auguſt 
1562, the accounts came to court, that 
Sommerive had entirely driven out of Pro- 
vence the count de Tende his father, and the 
Proteſtants, by taking Siſteron, in which all 
the Huguenot-gentry of the country had ſhut 
up themſelves. The ſiege had laſted near 
two months, the women had ſignalized them- 
ſelves in it; but the baron des Adrets, 
by whom alone Mouvans, governor of the 
place, could be ſuccoured, though he had 
given him reaſon ſoon to expect him, \<ngaged 
in another expedition, whether beca . 
already diſguſted at the party 1 ince 5 ST e 
of Lyons, he no longer ſeryed with the ame 
good: will, or that he imagined e ſhould 
have time to execute what he SAT before 
the place. was * Mouvans held ont 
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as long as he could; and when reduced to the 
laſt extremity, rather than ſurrender, he cut 
himſelf a road through Sommerive's army. 
After the taking of Siſteron, the queen i- 
magined that Lyons would not be fo bold as 
to ſtand upotrt the defenſive; and ſome remain 
ing confidenee which ſhe had in Soubiſe; 
made her expect that he would ſurrender; 
if ſhe ſent him an order fo to do. He was as 
it were blocked up for ſome time paſt, by 
the count de Tavanes; but the inhabitants 
ſuffered all the inconveniencies incident to 
that ſtate with great patience; and the ſur- 
cours ſent them dy the canton of Berne, 
joined to the troops which Soubiſe carried 
thither, put them in a condition to make a 
long defence. So Soubiſe anſwered with re- 
ſolution to the order brought him from the 
queen, and ſaid that he would ſurrender only 
to the king, when of age, the place which 
he was preſerving for his ſervice. The queen, 
provoked at that anſwer, conſented to the 
propoſal made her by the duke of Guiſe to 
fend the duke of Nemours to beſiege that city. 
FTavanes retired, proteſting that he could 
not refolve to ſerve under another, in an ar- 
my which he had fo-long and fo ſucceſsfully 
commanded ; but it is thought he was very 


glad to have that pretext for giving up an 


enterpriſe in which he foreſaw that he could 
not ſucceed. In fact, the duke de Nemours 
ſoon deſpaired of taking Lyons; but that he 
might not remain inactive, he marched to 
* R 2 Vienne, 


Symphorien de Duras, who commanded there 
coming to court at the ſame time, made the | 


was at a low paſs, and that nothing now was 


upon that city as weakened and intimidated | 


of Rouen, which not only ſubdued all Nor- 
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Vienne, which he immediately took through 
the cowardice of the governor, and by that 
conqueſt gave a new luſtre to the Lins 8 af. 
fairs in Dauphinẽ. Montluc ſupported them | 
in Guienne, and began to have the better of 


1 


tor the prince of Conde. So much good news 


FF . a5 


marſhal de St Andre imagine that the party | 


neceflary but to attack them in their main 
ſtrength by beſieging Orleans. He looked 


by the taking of Bourges, which was but Þ 
twenty leagues diſtant ; fo. that he averred it 
might be cally taken, and that the war 
might be finiſhed at one blow: but the duke 
of Guiſe reckoned that attempt impoſlible, 
on account of the vaſt number of brave men 
who were at Orleans with the prince and 
the admiral ; and that the remaining time 
might not be loſt, he propoſed a ſiege which 
he reckoned of no leſs importance, and which 
he imagined eaſier. This was the ſiege 


mandy to the king, but reſtored to Paris 
all the conveniencies which it reaped by its 
commerce with ſo great a city before it fell 
into the enemy's hands. This opinion of his 
was followed by reaſon of the information 
received that the Huguenots were ready to 
deliver up Havre to Queen Eliſabeth; ſo that 
nothing was more neceſſary than to RO 

and 
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d ſtop in Normandy the Engliſh who were 
. to land there. In fact, after the loſs of 
Bourges, of Siſteron, and of Vienne, the Vi- 
dame had orders to conclude, on any terms 
whatever, and could no longer refuſe to give 
Havre to the Engliſh as a pledge, without pre- 
judice to their claims on Calais. The prince 
and all the party 1 cheir r 
to recover that place. | 
Upon that condition Eliſtbeth pa 
140, 00 ẽcus, and 6000 men, paid and 
maintained, of which 3000-were to remain in 
Havre itſelf to guard it, and the reſt were 
to march where: ever the prince ſhould order 
them. This treaty was concluded at Hamp- 
ton· court on the z0th of September 1362. 
Eliſabeth made poor apologies! to the French 
ambaſſador: but the matter was paſt remedy; 
and all that could be done at court, was to 
publiſh: every where that treaty of the Hu- 
guenots, which made them ſo odious through 
all the kingdom, that they themſelves knee, 
not how to defend it, ſo that the moſt con- 
ſcientious among them laid down their arms. 
There were a great many among them who 
thought the reformation which they profeſſed 
incompatible with the troubles occaſioned 
by them in the kingdom, and with the ſpirit 
of rebellion which made them take up arms 
againſt their own” king. In order to remove 
their ſcruples, the count de la Rochefou- 
cault cauſed at the ſame time two ſynods ta 
be. held, in Which it . declared that che” 
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neceſſary. Mean- while the army was march- 
ing to Rouen under the king of Navarre, 


who had the honour of the command, but 
the duke of Guiſe in fact performed the oſſice 
of general. The ſiege was formed on the 
26th of September 1562, and the ſame day 
that Montluc — Leitoure, after Peter | 
de Montluc his ſon had taken Tarbe. The 
marſhal de St Andre had marched into Cham- | 
pagne wih a ſtrong detachment, to op- 
roops which 


poſe the paſſage of the German t 


d' Andelot had raiſed. He had been long 
defore he could procure his levies, thoug 
the prince had ſent, to aſſiſt him in ahis 
negotiations, Spifame, formerly biſnop of 
Nevers, ho had renounced: his faith to * 
ry a baker's widow. He had orders to leave 


Geneva, to which republic he was miniſter, 


and go to the diet convoked for making Ma- 
ximilian, the emperor's ſon, king of the 
Romans; but his inſtructions were chiefly to 
Juſtify the prince's conduct, and to aſſiſt 
d' Andelot. The: ſtrong oppoſition made to 
their deſigns by Rambouillet and the king's 
other miniſters, would have rendered them 
unfucceisful,: had it not been for the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, who aſiſted them with his 
+1996 6h and his 1 80 d' Andelot 1550 
turned with a dere d 9 
At the beginning of the ſiege of ee 
the duke of Guiſe was informed that he was 
_ to/-throw- himſelf into Lorraine and 
© © Champagne, 
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war in which they were engaged was juſt and 
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Champagne. He intercepted: likewiſe ſome 
letters which the prince wrote to: Montgome- 
ry, governor of the place, ho had returned 
thither a few days before with ſome Engliſh. 
Thoſe letters bore that he would ſoon receive 
ſuccours, and that, in order to march to his 
aſſiſtance, nothing was wanting but the arri- 
val of the Germans which d' Andelot was 
bringing. Theſe accounts obliged the duke 
to haſten the ſiege . He had correſpondence 
with the place, which facilitated his attacks ; 
and he was continually animating the officers 
and men, ſtill more by his example, than by 
his diſcourſe. He cauſed at the ſame time 
the forts of St Catherine to be attacked, and 
for that purpoſe he choſe the hour which he 
knew the beſieged were wont to go and take 
a refreſhment in town. On the news of his 
approach, they reaſſembled, and made an ex- 
traordinary vigorous defence. The attack 
was ſtill ſtronger, ſo that the forts were . 
ried ſword in hand. 0 

France loſt on — Gde all ths bras FRY 
diers ſne had, and the duke of Guiſe was in- 
conſolable at ſeeing fo many valiant men fall 
on both ſides, who had aſſiſted him in the ta- 
king of Calais. The queen was blamed for 
carrying the king into thoſe forts, as yet 
quite covered over with dead bodies, as it 
had been to accuſtom him to blood. The 
beſieged at that time received a ſuecout of 
ſtye hundred Engliſh,” which did not prevent 


the duke of Guiſe from ** era 
T l 1 | ö N 


Hilary. The valiant achievements of that 
prince greatly raiſed the emulation of the 
king of Navarre, who was naturally very cou- 
rageous. As he 
was dangerouſſy wounded; which cauſed the 


aſſault, which was to haue been made the 


ſame day, to be deferred till the day after. 
Eropoſals 


niſhment- was pertinaciouſſy inſiſted upon, 


prevented their ſucceſs. At laſt, on the 26th | 


of October 1562, the duke of Guiſe went 


himſelf to view a tower which defended the 


gate of St Hilary; 


and ſo well diſpoſed his 


Montgomery was at Havre with * Engliſh, 
The cruelties committed in the city are in- 
credible, and the duke of Guiſe was highly 
Praiſed for the pains he took to repreſs them. 
The care which he took of the wounded 
ſoldiers, no leſs gained him the. affections of 
4 the army. 


The king of . the vatity- to 


enter the = through the breach like a con- 


queror, with drums beating and trumpets 


ſounding,; and carried on the ſhonlders,of the 
Swiſs, 3 the bad condition of 
his wound. He wanted to think he- was 
cured, contrary to the opinion of his phyſi- 
Jians, becauſe his pain was lingering, and he 
had ſome eaſe. So he thought of, nothing 
t diverting himſelf in converſation wich the 


l ladies, 2 
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nual fallies, and carrying the rampart of St! 


expoſed himſelf. much, he | 


of accommodation were made which | 
{till retarded: it. The miniſters, . whoſe! ba- 


attack, that the place was taken by aſſault. 
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ladies, and had always about him one of the 
queen's maids of honour, whom ſhe made. uſe 
of for ſome time paſt for governing that vo- 
luptuous prince. That was one of her moſt 
uſual artifices for gaining thoſe whoſe aſliſt- 
ance ſhe imagined ſhe wanted. 

Dieppe and Caen eden 
aſter the taking of Rouen. The queen got a 
declaration publiſhed in the king's name, by 
which he pardoned all thoſe: who had taken 
up arms, —.— they peaceably retired to 
their own homes, and lived there like g 
Roman Catholics. When that was done, the 

court returned back to Paris. A ſhort time 
after, the king of Navarre, whoſe diſtreſs 
increaſed daily, had himſelf tranſported by 
the river in a . with a ee to ſtay 
ſome time at St Maur des Foſſẽs, an agree- 
able houſe on his eſtate, near Paris, the air of 
which agreed with him, and the icuation 
pleaſed him. 
Tie prince of Conde and thoſe of his party 
were at Orleans in deep affliction on account 
of the melancholy news which they were ſuc- 
ceſlively receiving. During the ſiege of 
Rouen, the baron des Adrets, who twice en- 
deavoured to retake Vienne, was twice beat 
by the duke of Nemours. His loſſes did not 
hinder him from making a third attempt. It 
proved unſucceſsful ; at,” by the advantage 
of the poſt which he poſſeſſed, he gave an op- 
portunity to Soubiſe to ſend a ſupply of pro- 
| wilden into Lyons, whieh began to be in 


wank 
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want ee ery thing. In Guienne the affair 
of the family went on ſtill worſe. Montluc 
had taken Leitoure, which made him maſter 


of all Higher Gaſcony, in which the queen 


of Navarre privately ſupported the party. 
He had afterward marched againſt Duras, 


over whom Burie and he, with ſome troops 
which had joined them from Spain, gained 
ſo complete a victory, that, of eight thou | 
ſand men which he was to carry to Orleans, 
fearce could he convey eighteen hundred thi: | 


ther. The duke de Montpenſier being by 
Montluc's victory maſter in Guienne, ima- 
gined himſelf in a condition to lay fiege to 
Montauban, and at the ſame time to ſend a 
conſiderable reinforcement to the royal army. 
The royaliſts had the ſuperiority in Dau- 

Pphinẽ, and were beſiegin Grenobte, a weak 
place, which was defend 4 with more obſtina- 


<y than hope of relief. The baron des A- 


drets, who, in that province, was the ſole 
fupport of the party, was every day growing 
out of conceit with it, and had entered 
into a long negotiation with the duke de 


Nemours. That prince intended either to 


gain him over, or amuſe him, and render 
kim ſuſpected by his party, in which he ſue- 
ceeded better than he expected. So the Hu- 
Suenots were upon the point of loſing one of 
their beſt officers. A vaſt number of brave 
men left them, and went to enjoy in their own 
homes the pardon which the queen had juſt 
(ome them. All theſe advantages gained 
37 by 
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by. the court, did not prevent the concluſion 
7 a ſcandalous treaty with Savoy, which had 
long been negotiating. Margaret, ducheſs 
of Savoy, Was very cloſely n with 
the queen her ſiſter-in-law, 5 was very glad 
to procure for herſelf the friendſhip of = 
princeſs, and a retreat in Piedmont, ſhould 
matters in France prove unſucceſsful. The 
ducheſs thought, it unbecoming a daughter 
of Francis I. to have a huſband robbed. of his 
beſt garriſon · towns, and even of his capital, 
and did not regard him as a ſovereign, while 
his dominions ſhould remain in the hands of 
the French. The king of Spain, who, but 
with reluctance, ſaw _ in = and near 
the Milaneſe, urged the queen to any - * 
duchels. 45k £1.34 1 s * 1741 Te” 4} 4 
His good olfices.. had great weight on ac- 
count of the ſuccours Which he gave, and 
promiſed to augment. A ſuſpicion was ſtart- 
ed in the king's, council, that the duke of 
Savoy might take advantage of the trou- 
bles in the Lyonnois and Dauphins,. to take 
been On of the territories in his neighbour- 
| N On that account, it was concluded 
reſtore to him Turin and ſome other pla- 
— Piedmont, reſeryed to France by the 
treaty of C hateau-Cambfeſis, but France re- 
tained Eignerol, Savigliano, and Perguſa. 
The Branch who were in the country could 
not endure ſo ſhameful a treaty. It Was on 
the point "of being 11 by. A0 8 s re- 
— Gornopd6n the ſe e which he 
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was governor; but the cardinal de Lorraine, 
being ready to ſet out for Trente, got a re- 
ſolution paſſed in council, that the governor 
ſhould be forced to obey. The cardinal was 
very glad of an opportunity to oblige the 
king of Spain, whoſe aſſiſtance he imagined 
he ſhould need in his deſigns at the council. 
The queen then ſent the laft orders, which fi- 
niſhed the affair greatly to the diſpleaſure of | 
the French. {1&1 1 6 37811 M | 
Mean time d'Andelot had croſſed Dae | 
The quartan ague which had ſeized him in 
the mountains, did not make him intermit 
one ſingle moment of his uſual vigilance. 
He over-run Champag pagne like a torrent, and 
the marſhal de St Andr could not prevent 
him from arriving at Orleans with nine thou- 
ſand of the handlomeſt and beſt armed men 
that ever came out of Germany: *  D'Andelot 
himſelf had choſen them. 9.8.01 
They were no ſooner artiess at” Ockiany 
thaii they had Bke' to have mutinied for want 
of their pay. No better method could be 
deviſed for appeaſing them than to ſend them 
to the field, and* promiſe. them the plunder 
of ſome great town: that ſhould be attacked. 
The eougeil of the party took into confidera- I in 
tion what expeditivh ſhook be unde rfaken f ih 
with'that new reinforcement.-” "The: prince's || tit 
Courage determined; that it ſhould” be the 
e FH marehed thither; but 
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yet arrived there, he amuſed himſelf with at- 
tacking ſome ſmall towns, among others 
Corbeil, where he met with more reſiſtance 
than he imagined. As the royal army was 
not then aſſembled, the queen, in order to 
gain all the time neceſſary, in her uſual way 
un in to negotiate. = 
* had Just been received: of the 
death of the king af Navarre, whoſe diſtem- 
per increaſed on the river, and obliged him 
to land at Andely, where he expired on the 
17th of November 1562. It is not known 
in what religion he died. As ſoon as he ſaw 
his death certain, he made his confeſſion, 
and, with-all-the exterior of Roman-Catholic 
ſentiments, received the communion. After- 
ward, being perſecuted 
ſician which he had about him, he told him, 
that if he recovered, he would embrace the 
Augſburg confeſſon. He turned delirious 
immediately after, and it is thought he was 
already fo when he made that anſwer. He, 
however, recovered his ſenſes a few minutes 
before his death, and ſaid nothing elſe, but 
that he neendahedded to his wife, to remain 


faithfub to the Ring, and to educate his ſon 


in the fame. ſentientt; and that, moreover, 
ſne ſnould-ndtebim 10 court, ang; ae 
tify his garriſon:to w us 11 7 
He died in his forty- ſecond per,, and left 

his ſors: but nine years old. This 
death gave the queen an opportunity to make 
the! prince * 


Vor. IV. | | dation, 


by a Huguenot phy- 
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dation. He ſuffered himſelf to be flattered 
with having the office and the whole authority 
of the King his brother. All thoſe fine propo- 
fals, which were made in general, always be- 
came ineffectual by the difficulties which a- 
roſe concerning the particular articles. The | 
conferences were ſeveral times broken and | 
renewed. Some battles were fought, in which 
the prince had always the diſadvantage ; and | 
the queen, in the mean while, propoſed in- 
terviews which had no rendency but to gain 
time; that of the admiral with his uncle the | 
conſtable was long and famous, but as fruit- 
leſs as the reſt. He imagined he had ex- 
hauſted all the queen's artifices by not fall- 
ing into the ſnares which ſne laid for him, 
and did not perceive that ſhe had all the ad- 
vantage ſhe intended, ſince the troops had 
leiſure to come from all quarters to join the 
3 army." O witdte:, 
The prince at laſt raifedche=ſi ;ege: of- Cor: 
bell; but it was to attack Paris, where the 
two armies marched oppoſite to each other, 
with the river Seine between them. The ad- 
miral gave a hot alarm to the ſuburb St Vic- 
tor. It produced nothing elſe but the death 
of the firſt preſident. — occaſioned 
by a very great fright. Chriſtopher de Thou, 
a man famous in his time, and father of the 
hiſtorian, was put in his place. As to the reſt, 
neither the courts of judicature ror: the 
mat were . a>! nh conſgrences 
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the duke de Montpenſier was ſending to the 
king, had time to join the army. Much a- 
bout the lame time, $000: Spanzards- arri- 
ved. 

The prince, who deſpaired of - ſucceſs at 
Paris, reſolved to retire z but he wanted in 
the firſt place to make a laſt effort againſt the 
ſuburb St Marceau. The — filled, by 
tke retreat of Genlis, from whom it had been 
concealed, He hat become ſuſpected, after 
his brother Yvor's loſing Bourges; but the 
prince inadvertently told him, all that had 
been intended to be concealed from him. 
He left the party, in which he clearly per- 
ceived he had loſt all credit, and repaired to 
Paris; but did not diſcover any thing of the 
deſign, and obſerved an inviolable fidelity to 
thoſe whom he left. As they did not ima- 
gine him ſo faithful, they made no doubt, 
but he had told all, and decamped, without 
attempting any thing. 

The admiral got a reſolution. nailed, chat 
they ſhould make a feint of intending to 
_—_ Chartres, and ſhould all at once turn 
toward Normandy, in order to join at Havre 
the ſuccours ſent them by Queen Eliſabeth. 
They were fully perſuaded that the royal ar- 
my would not fail to follow them; and as it 
was much more numerous than theirs, their 
whole ſafety conſiſted in taking advantage, 
by their expedition, of ſome days advance 
which they had of the conſtable. The mar- 


on de St Andre commanded under him; the 
-# duke 


- execute, would only end in their deſtruc- 
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duke of Guiſe followed at the head of his: 


company of gendarmes, without any other 
command, becauſe he would not be under 
the ee but, though he did not com. 
mand, he was entirely truſted in the army. 
The prince perceived his danger, having to 
ry, puſhed 


mired: through an enemy's count 


by an army ftronger than his own, before | 


whom he muſt at laft paſs the Seine to get at 
Havre. Theſe thoughts made him e 
ſuddenly to return to Paris, which he would 
find unprovided of every thing; he repre- 


ſented, that there were no officers, no men 


there ; that the royal army did not expect 
this return; and that he ex 
maſter of fome ſuburb. before their arrival to 
defend it. His hopes were very high from 
the confuſion which he imagined muſt be 
ed by ſo unexpected an attack, where 
the preſence of the king and queen would but 
augment the alarm. The admiral 
ed to him the inconventencies- of that plan, 


which, though the enemy ſhould ſuffer them 


tion in a few days for want of proviſions, and 
in occaſioning the deſertion of the Germans, 
who had like already ſeveral times to have 
left them. Upon that opinion, all the gene- 


rals concluded that it was proper; without a 


moment” s delay, to march toward Havre. 
When they were near Dreux, Bobigny, the 
ſon of a rich citizen of Paris, who having 
gone into the army, had 2 3 
— 


Bock XVII. 


to become 


repreſent- 
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the marſhal de St Andre, and had lately turn- 
ed Huguenot, in reſentment of the bad u- 
ſage that he had got from him, came and of- 
fered the prince and the admiral a houſe be- 
longing to him, at the gates of Dreux, where 
they might conceal ſome men, and by that 
means ſurpriſe the place. That propoſal 
tempted them; but the attempt did not ſuc- 
ceed, and was of no. uſe. but to make them 
loſe a day. The day after, ſome confuſion 
which happened in their march, made them 
ſtill loſe another. Scarce had they paſſed the 
river Eure, when- they were informed that 
the conſtable was upon the bank which they 
had juſt left. They neglected to take ſome 
advantageous poſts, of which he took the ad- 
vantage. They ſtopped quietly in the night- 
time, without thinking of the enemy, who 
were purſuing them, nor of the fords which 
were in different places of the river. They 
vere even, unlucky enqugh to take the long- 
eſt road, and gave the, royal army an oppor- 
tunity not only to paſs the river in the night- 
time with all their artillery, but even to. in- 
tercept them in their march. +» + 
Armand de Gontault de Biron, a man of 
indefatigable activity, had put matters in that 
condition, and came to make his report to the 
conſtable, that the enemy could no longer 
avoid fighting. The admiral never imagi- 
ned that he intended to force them to a 
battle, nor loſe the advantage which he had, 


without any ri, Rn. CE ado 
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was miſter; but the-prince; on the aud * 
a dream which he kad had the 1 
night, was perſuaded they ſhould: rg He 
had ſeen himſelf fighting Hits Bart in 2h 
of which one of the triumvirate fell. In a 
fourth battle he ſaw himſelf expiring upon a 
heap of dead bodies. Upon this dream, he 
could not get it out of his mind, but that 
the day after a bloody battle would be fought. 
The irt vexed at being amuſed ahh 
reveries and dreams, went away in very bad 
humour to his quarters, which were at a 
good diſtance from the prince's, and would 


not ſo much as think of the battle. As for 


the prince, the day following, the 19th of 

December 1562, he was up by day-break to 

give his orders, and ſign his Fitch bs 44 
But, amidſt ſo much' vigilance, he did not 


fo much as think of Setting any accounts of 


the royal army. It is obſerved in all thoſe 
wars, that the Huguenots had joined extreme 
negligence to the too uſual confidence of the 
nation. The duke of Guiſe had got up as 
early as the prince. The rriatifial de St 
Andre found him early in the morning co- 
ming out of church, where he had been at. 
his devotions. He was ſorry he had not done 
the ſame. Both ef them went to the con- 
ſtable's tent, "where the marſhal received or- 
ders to go and draw up the army, He did 
ſo, and ever was a better r diſpoſition of er: oh 
ſeen. e | 431 $144 EIAS 1 f 6.944 44 — 
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kad the river Eure in their rear. The duke 
of Guiſe, with . wing, and the mar- 
mal de St Andie, with” che left, were poſted 
in two villages, called Epiniai and Blainville. 
The duke of Guiſe was near this laſt, covered. 
by ſome trees and the houſes” of the village; 
ſo that the enemy could not ſee him, and dif- 
covered but a part of the army. There was 
between the two villages a very narrow ſpace, 
raked by the conſtabIe's artillery, and through 
which the enemy muſt neceſlarily paſs, in con- 
tinuing their mareh. At laſt, information was 
| brought to the prince of the ſtate of the ene- 
my's army: Fe immediately fent for” the 
admiral with all ſpect, and he, came fo little 
perſuaded: of the battle, that he would not 
fo much as put on his armour. The cavalry 
which followed. him, came in the ſame man- 
ner. They went both together to take a view 
of the army. D*Andelot attended them, 
though it was the day of His ft of the ague, 
and diſcovered its difpoſitiotr better than any. 
of them. It Was reſblyed,, by his advice, to 
paſs, if 3 without fighting, and imme- 
diately they marched toward a village, called 
Treon. Th were forced to be expoſed"to 
the fire of tlie artillery, which carried off 
whole files, and very much galled the Ger- 
man cavalty; they, however,” retired into a 
little valley, Where they were under cover, 
The conſtable believed too ſoon, chat tile ene- 
my's atmy hadd fallen intd conkuſſon, and ad- 
vanced'into the ſpace” which was between the 
MA two 


* * 


two wings, as it had been in purſuit of runa. 
ways; but he found the enemy in better con- 
dition than he imagined. The prince and 
the admiral marched up to him, and attacked 
him in two places. The infantry, which the 
prince firſt attacked, was put in confuſion at 
the very firſt onſet, except the Swiſs, who 
ſuſtained ſeven vigorous attacks, often broke 
through, and immediately after rallied, though 
they had loſt their colonel, and thirteen cap- 
tains. Damville, and his brother Montberon, 
the ſtatelieſt and handſomeſt of the conſtable's 
ſons, came to ſupport him with ſome cavalry, 
which was. put to flight. Montberon was 
Syed by an equerry of the prince's, whom 


25 


Ee had abuſed, and who had ſworn, to be a- 


venged the firſt time that he ſhould find him 


with equal arms. 


ö 7 
Pe. 


All that oppoſed the admiral had. given 


> 


face, and falling under_his horſe, was taken. 
The duke d' Aumale, being unhorſed, had 
like to have been trodden to death. The duke 
de Nevers was killed by his equerry, with a 
ſhot of a piſtol, which went off While he was 
warning him to take care of it. The equer- 
ry, in deſpair, went and got himſelf killed in 
e throng ot ehe battle. oo 
Mean-time the admiral, after rallying the 
cavalry which was returning from the plun- 
der, came and fell upon the, Swiſs. . They 


oy 


continued to, defend themſelves, with, their 


1148 
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way. The conſtable being wounded in the 
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the body of reſerve, where the duke of Gu fe 
was poſted, defending themſelves by throw- 
ing ſtones. The officers, ' locking about the 
admiral, began to compliment him upon his 
victory; when he perceived the duke of Guiſe 
appearing who had not yer fought, no more 
than the marſhal de Sr Andre ; he then ſaid 
he ſaw a cloud which was juſt going to burſt 
upon them. In fact, the duke and the mar- 
ſhal advanced with a ſteady countenance, and 
immediately defeated all Who came in their 
way. The duke of Guiſe and Damville 
routed the eavalry. The marfhal, followe 
by the Spaniſh and Gaſcoon "infantry, made 
a bloody ſlaughter among the German infan- 
try. They fled with ſo much impetuoſity, 


ſity, 
that they hurried alone the French, and even 
the prince-who was wounded in the hand: 
His horſefelt upon him, and Damville, who 
fought like a madman after his father was 
taken, made him priſoner. D' Andelot was 
ſtill at Blainville, endeavouring in vain to 
bring back the Germans to the charge. The 
admiral rallied a ſmall party of them, whilſt 
the duke of Guiſe was ſtorming the body of 
reſerve, Who were defending themſelves in 
ſome ruinous old houſes. As ſoon as the 
marſhal perceived the admiral returning to 
the charge with the few cavalry and infantry 
which he had been able to collect, he fell ups 
on them before they were quite in order, | ho- 
ping that after having broke them he might 
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attack thoſe. who: were -carryigi * the con · 


A 

The duke of Guides: who had com e 
defeated the body of reſerve, made haſte N 
join him; but he) marſhal fell under his 
horſe, and whilſt a Huguenot gentleman, to 
whom he had ſurrendered, was carrying him 
off, Bobigny, coming up behind, ſhot him 


through the head with his piſtol. The admi- | 
ral, accompanied by the prince of | Porcien. 
| and the count de la Rochefoucault, ſo keenly N 


preſſed the duke of Guiſe's cavalry, that it 
could no longer reſiſt; but the duke had re- 
ſerved 2000 foot commanded by the prince 
de Martigue, whoſe fire ſtopped the admiral, 
He attempted in vain . or four times to 
break them, his cavalry wanted lances, and 
they ſaw the duke of Guiſe returning after 
rallying his behind that battalion. Then, 
after conſidering him ſome time, he eaſily 
perceived he muſt yield, and retired in good 
order with his baggage and artillery, of 
" which he left only four pieces to the duke. 
His retreat was to Neuville, a ſmall village 
very near the place where the battle was 
fought. There he found his brother d' An- 
— 4 who, not being able to give courage to 
the fugitiyes, had thought of nothing but 
making his on eſcape. -He' had pretended 
to be of the Roman - Catholic party, and ta- 
king ſome Huguenots as if he wanted to car- 
ry them off priſoners, he had deceived the 
cavalry in purſuit of them. The admiral 
was 
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was no ſooner arrived at Neuville, than * con- 
ceived a deſign of going the very next day 
and attacking the royal army. He nome 
not only to retake his four pieces of cannon; 
and the few ſtandards taken from him, but 
even to gain an entire advantage. He pro- 

ſed his plan in a council of war; he ſhow- 
ed that the ſurpriſe which would ſeize the 
enemy, who imagining themſelves victorious 
were thinking of ing but taking their 
reſt, would occaſion their inevitable defeat. 
All the French offered to follow him; and 
had he not found the Germans quite diſcou · 
raged, he had probably performed one of che 
fineſt actions ever attempted by a general. 
The duke of Guiſe expected nothing leſs 
than being attacked. He had paſſed a few 
minutes on the field of battle only to ſhow 
that he remained maſter of it, and had after- 


ward diſperſed his troops into the neighbour- 


ing villages. Every, body was attentive to 
the treatment which he ſnhould give to the 
prince of Condẽ. Never ——— any ching 
more generous. He took care to make him 
avoid falſe zealots who might have made an 
attempt upon his perſon ; and not fatisfied 
with giving him;his room, he laid him in the 
lame bed with himſelf. To have ſeen; them, 
one would have ſaid they were two intimate 
friends, and not two men who had ſeveral 
times intended: each other's deſtruction. -.. .-- 
The negotiation carrying on withdes Kaner 
as conglaited much abdut the time 15 = | 
el attle 
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him. Long had thoſe who were in the prince's 
confidence in thoſe countries, reſolved to ſeize 


him. This was the ſentiment of the cardinal | 
de Chatillon, who a little before had taken 
the title of count de Beauvais on his mar. 
riage. The relations of a young lady of a 
good family with whom he was ſurpriſed; | 


preſſed. kim: ſo much that he married her. 


After that time he no longer wore the cardi- | 
nal's habit, but he retained his biſhopric; | 
and becauſe that biſhopric was a county and 


peerage, he was called count de Beauvais. 


The count de Nemours intercepted ſome | 


letters: from the admiral: to his brother, in 
which the malicious intentions of — 
againſt des Adrets were ſuſſiciently apparent. 


Though he had ſeen thoſe letters, he would 


never conclude any thing without the privity 


of the prince of Conde. He was endeavour- | 


ing to Negotiave truce, of which the Hu- 
guenot army 
weaker than tha hat of cher duke of Nemours, 
was in no ſmall need. Whilſt the negotiation 
was protracted, the 1 of the party took 
their reſolution, and the baron was ſeized. 

The battle being fought during that time, 
che prince got no ſuccours out of that pro- 
vince. At court it was believed for a wliole 
day thati the hattle was loſt. Thoſe who had 
had fled at the firſt onſet went to Paris, where 
they told that the Huguenots had taken the 
conſtable, and defeated the whole army. 
Died This 


 /Bobk: XVI. 
battle of Dteux, i in a troubleſome manner for 


Dauphinẽ, being much 
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This ſad account was the more eaſily believed, 
that among the fugitives was d'Aufſun,, who 

was called the Bold, on account of his extra- 
ordinary valour. He was ſo much aſhamed 
of taking ſuch a panic, that he could no 
longer ſupport life, and ſtarved himſelf to 
death at Chartres. 

Intelligence was brought next day, that the 
duke of Guiſe had gained the victory; and 
the ducheſs his wife, who the night before 
had ſeen herſelf forſaken, received the com- 
pliments of the whole court. A report was 


ſpread there, that the duke of Guiſe had 


purpoſely left the conſtable to be taken, and 
the centre of the army 'to be deſtroyed, in 
order to get the whole honour of the victory 
to himſelf. The admiral juſtified him from 
that reproach, by ſaying that had he left his 
poſt, he could not have been able to avoid 
being put into confuſion by the rout of the 
conſtable. : The queen gave the marihal de 
St Andre's baton to Bourdillon, and was 
obliged to ſend the command of the army to 
the conqueror. He then reſolved, rather than 
purſue the vanquiſhed, to lay ſiege to Orleans, 
imagining that the greateſt, advantage he 
could reap from his victory, was to deprive 
the Huguenots, together with that place, of 
the chief ſeat of the rebellion, and of their 


communications with all the reſt of the king⸗ | 


dom. 
The news of the victory ſoon flew over af 
Europe. It was no where received with 
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greater joy than at Trente, where the cardi- 
nal de Lorraine had juſt arrived with the 
French prelates. The king, by a letter writ- 
ten from Chartres, informed the fathers of 
the council of the victory of Dreux. The 


propoſals which the cardinal de Lorraine 


made to the council for the reformation of 


the diſcipline, were not the better received 


on that account, though they were ſupported 


by the emperor's ambaſſadors. The cardinal, 


in his way to Trente, had viſited him at In- 
ſpruck, where, after ſome long conferences 
with him and the king of the Romans his 
ſon, they reſolved all together to act in con- 
cert in the council. The emperor at that 
time had no intention but by ſoft meaſures 


to reduce the Proteſtants, with whom he 


lived in great concord. This concert, and 
the cardinal's authority, made the court of 
Rome to tremble, being terrified for an at- 
tempt to reform it more than it inclined. 
The cardinal came to Trente with intentions 
becoming ſo great à prelate. He preſented 
the propoſals, moſtly extracted out of the an- 
cient diſcipline of the church. They were 


not received on account of the diſpoſition, 


either of the times, or of the perſons, and 
becauſe the cardinal ſuffered himſelf to be 
gained by the flatteries of the court of Rome. 

Mean time the admiral had marched with 
his troops into Berri, where he Took ſome 
little places. He was very glad to keep his 
Germans, to whom he had no money to give, 
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at a diſtance from the neighbourhood of the 
royal army, to which they might be engaged 
by their countrymen, and by the duke of 
Guiſe's liberalities. He did not ſtay long in 
that country, the affairs of Normandy re- 
called him. The Huguenots of Caen had 
introduced the chiefs of their party into the 
city, and were keeping the marquis d' Elbeuf 
beſieged in the caſtle. The queen of Eng- 
land had ſent. ſome, new ſuccours. Eight 
remberges * had, arrived at Havre, loaded 
with ammunition. and artillery. All th:ſe 
conſiderations obliged the admiral to return 
into that province: ſo, after ſending d' Ande- 
lot his brother to Orleans with the flower of 
the army, and paying the Germans in part, 
out of the ſilver of the ſhrines of the relics 
changed into money, he repaſſed the Loire 
at Beaugency, and met with no interruption 
in his march to the caſtle of Caen, which 
immediately capitulated. The duke of Guiſe 
deſpiſed all thoſe advantages, which he ex- 
pected” his enemies could not long enjoy if 
he took Orleans from them. He only beg- 
ged the queen, to ſend the marſhal de Briflac 
into Normandy, rather to obſerve the enemy 
than to fight them. As for himſelf, he went 
on the 5th of February 1563, and incamped 
at Bourg d'Olivet, near Orleans, and the day 
after he formally beſieged the place. At che 
[* This kind of ſwift ſea-veſſel, is ſaid to have been 
formerly Wang by the Engliſh, though the name is 
common to both languages.] | | 
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ſame time the queen provided for the ſecurity 
of the prince of Conde, and went with the 
king to the neighbourhood of the camp, to 
animate the beſiegers. It is inexpreſſible what 
Joy that young prince ſhowed at being carried 
— 01243. 97% 199 5 
The Huguenots, who had eight thouſand 
veterans, were very little afraid of the roya} 
army, which they expected to ruin; but the 

ſiege advanced a great deal in a ſhort time. 
The duke immediately carried the ſuburb of 


Portereau, where the Huguenor infantry had 


intrenched themſelves: A panic, which ſeized 
the Germans, rendered: all the reſiſtance of 
the French ineffectual. The Roman Catholics, 
| purſuing the fugitives, would have entered with 
them promiſcuouſly into the town, had not 


d*Andelot run to their aſſiſtance, though at the 


time he had the fit of his ague. He was forced 
do ſacrifice a vaſt number of brave men who 
could not re-enter quick enough, and againſt 


whom he was obliged to-ſhut the gate. A 


few days after, two ſoldiers of the royal army 


{truck ſuch a panic in the fort des- Tourelles, | 


that forty ſoldiers, of which its garriſon con- 
ſiſted, left it; and d' Andelot, who that day 
had the ague again, prevented the duke of 
Guiſe from becoming maſter of the iſles, of 
which the loſs of the town would have been 


the conſequence. The Huguenots at that 


time were cured of the too high opinion which 
they entertained of their troops, and in the 
ſequel defended themſelves with more pre- 
25 caution. 
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caution. They ſtood in need of great vigi- 
lance againſt the prince who was attacking 
them. Every night the duke of Guile viſit- 
ed the quarters, without the knowledge of 
any perſon but a very few whom he cauſed. 
to attend him. In the evening he made a 
ſhow of going to bed, and immediately roſe 
again to go incognito every where that he 
thought his preſence neceſſary. One night 
he overheard two ſoldiers, one of ; whom was 
in ſuch a paſſion againſt. him, that he ſaid, he 
was reſolved to kill him. He ordered him 
to be ſeized, and aſked him, what harm he 
had done him, to oblige him to make an at- 
tempt againſt his life: the ſoldier, who was. 
a Hugnenot, anſwered, that he wanted. to 
deliver his party from its moſt; formidable e- 
nemy.; The duke, without emotion, ſaid 
theſe very words to him: If thy religion 
„ obliges thee to kill me, mine obliges me 
„ to pardon thee .“ He confirmed. his 
words by his actions, and gave liberty to the 
ſoldier to go to the admiral's army, or to 
continue in his, where he ſhould be entirely 
ae ß, 2 te 
This ſoldier was not the only perſon who 
had conceived ſuch a deſign; „„ Mere, 
(who was called Poltrot), a Huguenot gentle- 
man, a domeſtic of Soubiſe, and one ot his 
confidents, had ſeyeral times boaſted, that he 
would Eil the duke. of Guile, - Aubeterte, 
2 17 . Ta r eligion toblige '@ me tuer; la mitune moblige à 
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a ſworn enemy of that prince, and of his fa- 
mily, had given him to, Soubiſe. His maſter 
had ſent him to the place where the nego · 
rations were carrying on between the duke 
of Nemours and des Adrets, to give him an 
account of what ſhould paſs in the confe. 
rences. There, in preſence of ſeveral per- 
ſons of the two parties, as the converſation 
ran on the death of the king of Navarre, 
and the advantage thence accruing to the 
Huguenots, he replied ſeyeral times, that it 
was not he who was hurtful to them; and 
that it was the duke of Guiſe, of whom they 
muſt get rid: then taking himſelf by the 
the arm, he ſwore, that he ſhould never die 
but b. that hand.” Soubiſe had often heard 
him have ſuch converſations, to which he 
ſeemed as if he did not give ear, as having 
nothing ſerious in them. After the battle 
of Dreux he ſent him to the admiral, un- 
der pretext of 'getting information of the par- 
ticulars and conſequences of that action, and 
the admiral gave him orders to. go to Orleans 
to dAndelor. He obeyed; and as he ſaw 
the town diſtreſſed, he came and ſurrendered 
to the duke of Guiſe, profeſling to him, that 
he intended to give up hereſy and rebellion. 
The duke, who knew nothing, of the mali- 
cious deſigns which he was co ſtrivin again 

himfelf, Needed 'bim with open arms, af- 
fured him of his Kindnefs, and gave him the 
ſame liberty in his family as if he had been 
his domeſtic. The traitor followed him e- 
5 8 very 
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very where, and obſerved all the places where 
he was wont to go, He obſerved that that 
prince never failed every night to viſit the 
quarter of the Portereau, and to return 
through a little wood, attended only by a 
ſingle gentleman. He lay in wait for him 
on that paſſage, at a time when he reckoned 
he was preparing for a general attack, which, 
the beſieged were not in a condition to reſiſt, 
aimed a piſtol-ſhot ar him within ſix or ſexen 
paces bellind his back. The duke faid'ro' 
the gentleman who attended him, that it was 
nothing, and continued to walk on. The 
aſſaſſin, certain that he had mortally wound 
ed him, made off upon à racer given him 

by the admiral; but after going about the 
whole, night, he was in the morning near 
the place flom which, he ſer out, and was, 


» 47 
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The ſurgeons declared to the duke, that 
his wound was mortal. He immediately pre- 
pared himſelf for death Jike'a Chriſtian. "He! 
recommended to his wife, to educate their 
children in the Rotnan-Catholic” religion, in 
Pe and in loyalty to the king. He fent, 
r the eldeſt, who was, thirteen years old, 
and exhorted him, neither to endeavour to 
make his fortune by a falſe reputation for 
ralour, nor by cabals, nor by che intereff'of 
the ladies, which at that time were the uſual 
ways of mens raifing themſelves. He ſpoke 
of the maffacre of Vall with much regret, 
and ſwore that he was innocent of it. a 
| AItrrl _ 
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ſent a meſſage to the queen, that he adviſed 
her to make peace, and that he was her ene- 
my, and the enemy of the kingdom, who did 
not defire it. He lived five or fix days, du- 
ring which Poltrot was interrogated in pre- 
ſence of the queen, who had come to the 
neighbourhood of the camp. He declared, 
that he had undertaken that murder at the 
ſolicitation of the admiral, who had made uſe 
of Beza and another Proteſtant miniſter, whom 
he did not name, to confirm him in his in- 
tention. He told a great many particulars, 
and warned the queen to take care of her 
own perſon. _. 
It was thought the duke of Guiſe ſuſpected 
the. admiral, _ after ſaying that + for- 
gave the aſſaſſin, he added, « , And you 
< who are the contriver of the crime, I 10. 
give you for it allo.” He expired in thoſe 
ſentiments, and, after having ſignalized him- 
ſelf by ſo many victories, he Eh left a 
memorable example for piety and conſtancy. 
He was regretted by the whole Roman-Catho- 
lic party, except the queen, to whom his 
fame and authority gave ſome umbrage ; ihe, 
however, profeſſed that ſhe remembered the 
ſervice that he had done We; in preventing 
the violent deſigns whic . 9 marſhal de St 
er. "This conſidera- 
tion, as much as that of the ſeryices which 
he had performed to religion and to the 
ſtate, obliged the queen to contipue his ſon 
in his offices and Sovernments. Ls 
wy | Yall 
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Immediately" after the duke” received his 
wound, ſhe began to have thoughts of peace, 
becauſe ſhe did not ſee any man capable of 
proſecuting that prince's plans; beſides, the 
| provinces, poſſeſſed in that part by the rebels, 
| did not futniſh the ſupplies of money, and 
the kingdom was expoſed to the rapacity of 
foreigners. The negotiation» took its riſe 
from the deſire which ſhe expreſſed for ſeeing 
the princeſs of Conde. That which the prin- 
' ceſs had for liberating her huſband, made her 
accept the conference. There, after ſome 
reflections, made by the queen againſt the paſ- 
ſionate violentes® of the prince, who had 
kindled up the civil war, by taking poſſeiſion 
of Orleans, ſhe ſaid, ſne had not for all that 
loſt her favourable diſpofition for him; and 
let the prineeſs underſtand, that iche return- 
ed to his- duty, ſhe would procure him tlie 
office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
with the ſame powers which the late King of 
Navarre enjoyed. The princeſs undertook to 
make the propoſal to her huſband,- to whom 
ſhe went in his confinement; and an interview 
was reſolved, in which the queen, the prince, 
and the conſtable, ſhould treat of an accom- 
modation. 2 T; 7 3 
Mean- time the trial proceeded againſt Pol - 
trot, who, upon the point of having his fleſh- 
torn with red- hot pincers, confuſed with the 
horror of his execution; varied in his anſwers; 
but, however, almoſt conſtantly accuſed the 
admiral. After he was actually bound te the 
four 
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four horſes, which were to drag his limbs a- 
ſunder, he demanded ſtill leave to ſpeak, and 
not ſatisfied with again accuſing the admiral, 
he added, that d' Andelot was in the plot. 
So black a crime brought the more odium 
on the Huguenots, that the queen, a ſhort 
time before the aſſaſſination of the duke of 
Guiſe, had given them à contrary example, 
by returning to d' Andelot a captain, who had 
offered to her to ſubdue Orleans, by killing 
him. Apologies for che admiral, for Soubiſe, 
and for Beza, were publiſhed, which ſerved 
no purpoſe, but to increaſe ., the. ſuſpicions 
Which were againſt them, by the joy which 
they all expreſſed at the death of the duke 
of Guile, and by the contrariety of the facts 
which they advanced for their juſtification. 

The public were no better; ſatisfied; by the 
adtniral's demand of having the execution of 
the criminal deferred, till he ſhould be con- 

fronted with him. It was eaſily known, that 
he would never agree upon a juriſdiction 
before which he ſhould be tried; and that 

diſcuſſion was not agreeable to the queen's in- 
tentions, who wanted peace. It had like to 
have been broke off at the very firſt confe- 
rence. The queen expected that the con- 
ſtable would very much facilitate it, in or- 
der to extricate himſelf from his confinement, 
and for the ſame reaſon as he had made the 
peace of Chateau - Cambreſis. She was decet- 
ved in her conjecturee. 33 
The prince had no ſooner named the 75 
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of January 1562, than the conſtable fell out 
in a paſſion, doth"againſt'the edict and againſt 
the chancellor, who had made it, ſay ing, 
that he rather choſe not only to ſuffer a 
thouſand priſons, but a thouſand deaths, than 
conſent to re-eſtabliſh. it. The prince, who 
durſt not recede from the | ſmalleſt article of 
the edi, ' replied in the fame ſtrong manner, 
that an eternal war muſt then be the reſolu- 
tion. In this diſpoſition a rupture was una- 
voidable, if the queen, after making a ſecret 
ſign to the prince, had not ſaid that the con- 
| ſtable was in the right; and that the edict 
could not paſs in its preſent form. The prince 
eaſily perceived that the queen had intended 
to confirm to him all her promiſes, provided 
he conſented to ſome reaſonable reſtriction; 
but as he was engaged with a ſuſpieious par- 
| ty, and with miniſters zealous even to paſ- 
ſion, he durſt propoſe nothing of himſelf. 
To confer with the admiral, and with thoſe 
in Normandy, was not the ſhorteſt way of 
advancing the peace, of which he was deſi- 
rous; they were too fond of the progreſs 
they had made in that province. He imagi- 
ned that thoſe who were in Orleans, would be 
brought to eaſier terms, and he propoſed to 
the queen to allow him to go into that city, 
offering her to carry the conſtable along with 
her. The thing was accepted; the conſtable 
attended the queen, and the prince went to 


Oran, rin it e e ene mn f 
Hle was moſt diffdent of the Proteſtant mi- 
7 niſters, 
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they exclaimed againſt reſtrictions, and an- 
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niſters, and as he had no * of 


bringing them to his point, he aſed much 
artifice with thorns „After aſſembling them, 
he-aſked them, if he might. in conſcience, 


if he could not bring the queen to the entire 


execution of the edi, liſten to the propoſals 


which ſhe might make for putting ſome i inno- 


cent reſtriction upon it, which might put 
an en to the confuſions of the kin gdom. 
It was eaſy for them to underſtand — that 
ſpeech, that he intended to yield. Immediately 


ſwered, that they muſt die rather than ſuffer 


any. The prince aſſured them, that he would 
not engage his conſcience in a thing which 


they ſhould condemn; but he ordered them 
to deliberate more fully upon his propoſal. 


They held a meeting of ſeventy-two perſons, 


in which, not ſatisfied with reſolving to ſup- 
port the ſmalleſt article of the edict, they de- 
manded-;juſtice to be done them for- all the 


violences exerciſed- againſt them, among the 


reſt, for the maſſacre at Vaſh, as if they had 
not imitated, or ſurpaſſed them and 2 
made ſuch inſolent NE unſufferable popoſals, 


as / ought not to have been expected from 
them, had they even been conquerors: Ihe 


prince had the dexterity to take advantage of 
their inſolence, and he ſhowed the nobilit) 
that the miniſters and inhabitants of towns 
wanted to preſcribe laws to them. 

The prince, in the ſhort time chat he 
an ve with the queen, rener his 
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W taſte for the! pleaſures, of the court. The 
8 fine ladies, by whom that! princeſs) was uſual- 
1 ly attended; had touched his heart; his am- 
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bition was: flattered by the high promiſes 
made him; at any rate whatever he wanted 


peace, and ſpoke ſo ſtrongly to the gentlemen, 
that all with one accord reſolved no longer to 
liſten to the miniſters, who intendeꝗ to ex- 


poſe them to dangers from which they were 
W tree. The admiral had no ſooner: heard of 


propoſals of peace, than he left Normandy 
to come and break them off, He was pre- 
vented hy the queen's expedition, and he 
found the peace already ſigned. The Hu- 
guenots, who had criminal juriſdictions, were 
allowed the public exerciſe of their reli- 
gion in their caſtles or country - ſeats; the o- 
ther gentlemen, who held immediately of the 
king, had it in private for their own: family 


only. In every bailiwick a place of exerciſe 


was eſtabliſhed, either in ſome burgh or in 


the ſuburbs of ſome town; and they were 


v 
* 


continued in the towns wherein they were 
= in poſſeſſion of them. The precincts of Paris 
= were excepted. It was in vain for the admi- 
ral to complain, that the prince aſſumed too 
much power in the party ; he was forced to 


comply with the opinion of the reſt. A new 
_ edict was drawn up at Amboiſe, on the 19th. 
of March 1563; and it bore an epreſs act of 
oblkvion, by the king, for all that was paſt. 


Great difficulties were foreſeen on the — 
, Vor. IV. . 
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of the parliaments. That of Pals yielded 
to the king's abſolute orders, after ſeveral 
reiterated commands in writing. There was a 
neceſſity for ſuffering the parliament of Tou 
louſe to lay the edit under ſtill farther reftric; 
tions. The parliament of Dijon abſoluteh 
refuſed to publiſh it. By another edict, that 
of March was interpreted, fo as that the lande 
holding of eccleſiaſtics, or which they had 
lately been obliged to alienate for defraying' 
the expenſe of the war, ſhould be exempted 
from the exerciſe of the new religion; and 
that all ſuch as inclined to live within the 
precincts of Paris, could not go to Proteſtant 
meetings in any place whatever. Thus was 
the civil war ended, The fiege of Montau- 
ban and that of Grenoble. ſeveral times re- 
newed, were ended at the ſame time; and now | 
nothing was thought of bur to take Tiavro ; 
de Grace from the Engliſ n. 
Queen Eliſabeth intended to detain that 
place inſtead of Calais, which, by the treaty 
of Chateau-Cambreſis, was, after eight years 
time, to have been reſtored to the Engliſh,} Wl 
if great ſums were not paid to her, which the- 
treaſury was in no condition to furniſh : but. 
as in the fame treaty it was agreed, that the 
two nations ſhould continue in peace during 
the ſpace mentioned; in France, the ſuccours 
given by Eliſabeth to the rebels, and the 
troops which ſhe had thrown into Hare, 


were taken for an e "= meſſage! 
| SV JT.20% was 
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vas ſent to redemand «that place in form. 


Whilt the negotiations were carrying on, 


and the neceſſary preparations making for 
the ſiege, the queen was buſied in gaining 
over the prince of Condé. Nothing was re- 
uſed to him; he not only got for himſelf 
the government of Picardy, but he likewiſe 
Foot whatever he pleaſed for his friends. 
The queen gave him to underſtand, that, in 
the renewal of their friendſhip. and mutual 
correſpondence, every thing was poſſible for 


LE him, provided he did not exclude himſelf 


from favour by provoking the Roman Ca- 
Fenn / A. 32 alas 
As ſhe was afraid that he might preſs her 
concerning the office of lieutenant-general, 
which had been, promiſed him, ſne was artful 
enough to inſinuate to him that he muſt. wait 
ſome time, and that ſhe; might too much ex- 
| afperate [thoſe who. had remained with the 
king, if, upon finiſhing the civil war, ſhe gave 
vp the whole kingdom to the head of the 
contrary party; but in order to amuſe. him, 
or gain him over more certainly, gallantry 
muſt likewiſe be intermixed. He was become 
paſlionately fond of one of the queen's maids 
of honour, whom ſhe took care to inſtruct in 
Waat ſhe had to do to gain her gallant. The 


princeſs of Conde, who ſoon perceived that 


intrigue, was out- of all patience; at it, and 
died of vexation. Then the queen contri- 
ved to make a marriage between the prince 
and his new miſtreſs; the widow of the mar- 
N 9 2 | ſhal 
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mal de St André likewiſe conceived a deſign 
of marrying him: neither of them ſucceeded. 
Too ready compliance on the part of the 
maid of honour, rendered her ynworthy of 
that rey s hand in marriage, and was the. 
occaſion-of her diſmiſſion from court.” As ta, 
the marthil's widow, the prince received from 
her the fine eſtate of Valery in Burgundy; 
of which the made him a preſent, but he 
would never marry her; and ſome time after, 
by che remonſtrances of the admiral, who up- 
braided him with his debaucheries, very un- ji 
becoming the head of a party which took the 
title of Reformed, he married a princeſs & | 
the family of Longueville, to whom the 
court made a conſiderable preſent on account 
of that marriage; but, notwithſtanding all. 
rhoſe artifices, the queen could never ſusceed 
in diſengaging him from che admiral. j 
Coligni and his brothers remained at a &. 
ſtance from court and from Paris, where the 
murder of the duke of Guiſe made them ex- 
tremely odious. The whole family of Lor- 
raine/ came in great pomp to throwithemſelves. | 
2 and aſk juſtice upon the ad- 
mital. *Agtonietta. de Bou 9 the duke s 
ther, and Anne d' Eſte his widow, led that 
prince's three ſons, Henry de Guiſe, Louis, 
deſtined to the church, 5 Charles marquis 
de Mayenne. Thoſe three yeung princes 
reſerved to make one day fo great an appear- 
anee in the world, attracted the eyes of all 


the court, and all the 6 The Pa- 
riſians, 
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riſſans, who already begun to engage their 
affections to the young duke of Guile, follow- 
ed him in crouds, and with loud exclamations 
demarided vengeance for-a,death. fo afflictive 


to all France. Every one plaialy pointed out 
the admiral as the murderet; but the princ a3 


of Conde, publicly took his part, anſwer 
for his - innocence, and maintained in the 
council and every where elſe, that no attempt 
could be made againſt him without violating 
the: ædict of paeification; moreover, that he 
was not againſt his being tried before unex- 
ceptionable judges, but —— he declared to 
all ſuch as — to attack him by other 
means, that they ſhould attack himſelf per- 
ſonally; and that he would defend _—_ all 
mankind a gentleman of merit, who had .fo 
faithfully, — the king and che kingdem, 

The marſhal de Montmorency made alike 


declaration's and though he added that he 
could. eaſily: diſtinguiſh between the cauſe-of 


religion, and... that; of bis couſin, he was 
nevertheleſs; ſuſpected of favouring the Hu- 
guenots, ghich made him ee loſe the 
— of the common pecple of Paris, 
whoſe darling till that time he bad ver been, 
but even moſt of the friends he: had among 


the Roman-Eatholic., nobilizy. 1 The ueen 


clearly perceived that to endeavoux ito 


the admirab 40 trial, was beginning = 
civil war atiew-;- ſo / ſue cauſed, the Mir to be 


brought before the; king, Whonreferred it 
* oo 2 grand council, Where it was 515 
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tainly "known that the parliament would not 
allow it to be tried without ſtarting many i in- 
creme 1448 4927 a8 #44 55 ZDH Ri Win 
Mean- time the queen of England having 
ſaid that ſhe would not reſtore Havre, war 
was dedläred againſt her! The [marſhal de 
Briſſae was ſent to eginithe ſiege, and the 
conſtable followed him Hfteen days after. 
Me earl of Warwick defended che place 
Wieh 300 men; but it was ſoviolently batter- 
ed, "that it was not long befbre it capltulated. 
As the "governor was conteſting upon ſome 
articles, he perceived 'a' Huguenot captain 
furptiſed to fee him, aſked” him if the Hu- 
uenots were ar the ſiege; and the captain 
ſwered, that peace being concluded 
che Freneh, they all joined againſt foteigners. 
In fact, all che Huguenots, and even the 
prinee of Conde, in order to ve himſelf 
from the odium of bringing the Engliſn inte 
the Kingdom, acted at tlie Biege win as much 
ſpirit 48 the Roman Catholics. That anſwer 
confounded TR ear! ho ſurrendered o the 
27th of July 1863 Thee day after appeared a 
ſuccour '6f 1800 En ghſh,” which: was war 5 
be followed by a ect of ſixty ſail. | 
The court received the intelligence uf this 
ſireceſs - at Caillon, whither they had 
When the queen 


happy 
come during elle ſiege. 
found matters peaceable at home and abroad, 


ſhe thought of exeenting three things which. 
ſhe had been Johig Sir The firſt: was, 


to —— the: King's ade, by creating a 
regiment 


* 


8 
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regiment of; infantry-compoſedof the ten beſt 


companies of the French troops. She gave 
the - wodliinigh of them to Charry, a man 
famed for his valour, and wWwho had ſignaliſed 
himſelf in Piedmont under the marſhal de 
Briſſac. The ſecond was, to ſtrengtllen the 
intereſt of the chancellor de PHopital her 


own creature, whoſe” pradence,”pisbley; and 


great knowledge were neceſſary to the king's. 
3 But be had a third deſign of more 
than. all 'the-reft,” for eſtabliſhing 
the! royal authority, and ridding herſelf of the- 
importunities of the prince of "Conde; who. 
was preſſing her concerning the office of lieu 
tenant- general of the kingdom. It was of 
extreme 5 1 0 A to forward the 
king's major cott 
He had Jult enteräd inde: His — 
„at the- end of which, according to che 
ordinante of Charles V. he was to be deelared 
of ag; but to wait a year was a long time 
among ſo many ſeede of diviſions.” In this. 
important eonjunctuteg the chancellor gave 
her an interpretation which has ever ſince 
been — It was founded on this maxim 
of law, That, in matters of favour; the year 


begun ought alway 


. S 7 * 15 J. 518 


oug s to be taken for the year's 
revolution completed. Upon that foundation. 
ir was reſolved to deglare the king of age: 
but there were ſtill two and difficulties. Ir 
was queſtioned w che partiament of 


Faris could be induced to acknowledge the 


adler before the time; but What gave the 
queen 
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queen moſt uneaſineſs was, that, by the de- 
erees of that parliament, the edicts of pacifi- 
cation were to laſt only till the — majo- 
ricy, which made her apprebenſive of feeing 
France again plunged into civil wars. The 
chancellor likewiſe extrieated her out of that 
diffculty, by telling her, that the king's 
authority was not reſtrained to the parlia - 
ment of Paris;“ and that he might get 
himſelf declared of age, in any other par- 
liament that he lead, % That of Rouen 
was choſen, which, attered with prerogative 
beſtowed upon it, was not back ward to enter 
into all the views of the court. 

On the 15th of Auguſt the king 3 
that parliament attended by the queen his 
mother, and all the princes of the bloed, even 
the young prince of Nayarre, Whom queen 
Jane had dent to that ceremony, and whoſe 

vivacity gave great hopes of him. The ſeſ- 
ion was magnificent; the young king opened 
it with a ſpeech; which he pronouneed in 
a moſt agreeable manner, and with a gravity 
very uncommon: at his age. He thanked 
God for his grace beſtowed on him . in putting 
an end to the civil war, in retaking Havre, 

and in arriving to the age of majority. dag 
| forcibly obſerved, that liberties had - been ta- 
ken in diſobeying the qusen- regent His; mo- 
ther; that he forgave the paſt, but chat care 
was to be taken: for the future to continue; in- 
their duty ; that he wanted peace; and that the 
>» PIR ſhould: be obſerved, * RY 
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of Trente ſnould determine matters; that he 
prohibited the riſing 1 in arms, or entering into 
any treaty with foreigners. He ended with 2 
promiſe to have juſtice adminiſtered with the 
greateſt exactneſs, and exhorted every one to 
obſerve the laws. The chancellor afterward 
enlarged. upon the ſame things, and axe] 
mended the wiſdom of the F rench g 
ment, which, after removing all the dil ld 
that could ariſe in the ſucceſſion, had alſo 
ſhortened the time of minority, and delivered, 
as ſoon as Poſſible, ae into ares 
king's hands. 910: 23811; 263; 

When the: ſpeech was 1 the queen. | 
approached the king's: throne, and wanted to 
kneel down to reſign the government of the 
kingdom to him; but he prevented her, and 
told her, embtacing her, that he would re 
ceive her demiſſion only in expectation that 
ſhe would continue her good advice. He re- 
ceived at the ſame time the homages of all. 
the grandees, Who took the oarh of fidelity to 
him. Of that order his brother the duke of 
Orleans was the firſt; then the prince of Na. 
varre, the candinzl ide Bourbon, the prince of 
Conde, the duke de Montpenſier, the dauphin - 
of Auvergne | hjs''eldeſt ſon, the prince of 
la Roche-ſur-Yon;” the cardinals of Chatillon, 
and Guiſe, the duke de Longueville, the 
conſtable; the chancellor, che marſhals: de 
Briſſac, de Montmorency, and de Bourdillon, 
and the lord de Boiſſi, grand equerry. It was. 
foreſeen that the e of Par mie 
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make difficulty to acknowledge the majority 
declared in the parliament of Rouen contrary 
to cuſtom, and that its reſiſtance might keep 
moſt of the provinces in ſuſpenſe. Louis de 
St Gelais de Lanſac was ſent to Paris to get 
the conſent of that body; but inſtead of what 
was deſired, nothing was received but remon- 
ſtrances founded on the parliament of Paris's 
being the real parliament of the kingdom, 
from which all the reſt had been diſmember- 
ed, the court of peers the natural place for 
the ſeſſion of ele where tlie great affairs of 
the ſtate ought to be 5 To this 
complaint the parliament ſtill added: another 
againſt the public edict in favour of the Hu- 
guenots, that it was opening a doot for all 
forts of ſects, and together with religion 
overturning the fundamental PRO mo- 
| — 21£35 HEAD 5 5D 71 05 
Tht young Lib dated His 3 
hinfwored; that he Followed the 1 of his 
anceſtors, in willingly liſtening to their re- 
monſtrances, but that after that they were 
like wiſe to return to their duty of eee 
With regard to his majdrity. he as at free - 
dom to have it declared, where: he pleaſed ; 
and as to the Huguenots, that he had Ng 
them nothing but for the: welfare of his king- 
dom, and by the advice of the queen his mo- 


ther, of the princes of the blood, and of all 


the council: hi added, that though he was 
er ab obligation: to e an acbetnt Hf! his 
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actions, he would let them hear: the: 1 
ny of all pre t. aflg = 

The cardinal de Dontbool: to wha hiy 
made a ſign to ſpeak, confirmed all that the 
king had juſt faid. All the reſt ſpoke in the 
fame ſtrain; and the king ended by telling 
them, that he had been pleaſed to let them 
hear the opinions of his council, but that 
thenceforward he would not have them to 
intermeddle with any other affairs than thoſe 
of private perſons; that they muſt lay aſide 
that ancient error of theirs, that they were the 
guardians of their kings, the defenders of the 
ſtate, and protectors o the city of Paris; that 
they might ſend deputies to make their re- 
monſtrances to him, when he ſent them edicts 
to regiſter; but that, after that was done, they 
ſhould accuſtom themſelves to oney widr 
reply. | 
He pronounced. choſe words, eſpecially the | 
laſt, with an air of ſeverity, which ſhowed 
that it would be dangerous to provoke him, 
and even that he took a pleaſure in ſaying 
harſn things. But the parliament, without 
emotion. notwithſtanding deliberated con- 
cerning what was to be done about that an- 
ſmer. The opinions were divided, ſome ſay- 
ing they muſt obey, and others that. the 
muſt make new remonſtrances. 

The queen was informed of the cabals 
which had occaſioned that diverſity of opi- 
nions; and that the king's authority might 
no longer be called — —" £5 ſhe got a de- 


Cree 


eree of the council of ſtate paſſed, bearing, 
that the parliament ſhould regiſter the edict 
purely and ſimply; that all the officers, unleſs 
prevented by ſickneſs, ſhould: be obliged to 
be preſent in the meeting when the edict 
thoald' be regiſtered, under pain of interdic- 
tion. The king prohibited them for the 
future to uſe any ſuch delays after the firſt 
remonftrances, and ordered that the laſt de- 
cree ſhould be eraſed out of the regiſters and 
torn, with orders to the clerk: of parliament 
to record the decree of the council in its 


Place. he 3 3 11. 
Upon that ſtroke of ſupreme authority the 
1 was forced to yield, and all the 
Kingdom was at peace. The parliaments, be- 
ing intimidated, followed the example of that 
of Paris. But, much about the ſame time, there | 
was made at Toulouſe a league among ſome | 
Roman-Catholc lords, at the head of whom 
was the cardinal d' Armagnac, archbiſhop of 
that city. They all joined together for the de- 
fence of the religion of their anceſtors againſt 
the rebel · ſectaries. There was ordered to be 
made, in every juriſdiction of a ſeneſchal, a liſt 
of all ſuch as were able to bear arms. That 
league was communicated to the lord of 
Joyeuſe, who commanded in the province, and 
to the procurator- general of the parliament of 
Touloufe, 'who ordered it to be regiſtered 
with the king's conſent. The queen durſt not 
oppoſe that union, though its! conſequence 
was extremely dangerous: in fact, it ſerved as 
IS | | 4 
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a model for the great league which had like 
to have been the ruin of the ſtate. During 
the tranquillity which followed upon the 
peace, the chancellor was em dl in ma- 
king neceſſary regulations for the good of the 
kingdom. 

The family of Lorraine thought proper to 
"me in the beginning of the king's majori- 
ty, the complaints hich they had made a- 
gainſt the admiral; but the queen, on referring. 
the matter to the parliament of Paris, got a 
ſuperſedeas | ordered for , three years, which 
quieted the court. That tranquillity was a 
little diſturbed by the quarrel between, d'An- 
delot and de Charri, colonel of the regiment 
of horſe guards *. The latter wauld not re- 
ceive orders from the former, though he was 
colonel of the infantry, ſaying, that being in- 
truſted with the guard of the king's perſon, 
he had only to anſwer to the king himſelf, 
D' Andelot, on the contrary, ſaid that the re- 


giment of guards not only made a Pp of the 


infantry of which he was W 4" ut that it 
had even been compoſed out of the compa- 
nies under his command. The affair being 
carried to the King's council, the opinions 
were different, and the queen inclined to 
tegulate nothing at firſt, but d'Andelot, a 
hot and preſumptuous man, having bimlelk 
looked in the Louvre whether Charri had any 
arms under his cloaths, the latter complained 


ſo loudly of his wanting to ſearch him, that 


l Meftre de comp du regiment des garde. 
Vol. IV. . the 


« 
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the queen could not refrain from giving 
d Andelot a reprimand. | Though it was very 
gentle, he caflly perceived that Charri was 
ſupported, and that the intention was to 
make him independent. Immediately he re- 
ſolved to deſtroy him. He hired Chatelier, 
who formerly had had a quarrel with Charri, 
but who had been afterward reconciled with 
him. Some of the principal leaders of the 
Huguenot party, among others Brieſnaut and 
Mouvans, joined that gentleman, and all to- 

ther, attended by ſome domeſtics of the 
admiral, aſſaſſinated Charri. It ſeemed the 
Chatillons wanted to ſhow that they could 
not be provoked with 1 impunity. The admi- 
ral was preſent in the queen's apartment when 
that aſſaſſination was ſpoken of, and never 
changed colour; but d' Andelot, who was like- 
wiſe preſent, for all he was fo audacious, was 
diſconcerted, and took a pretext for retiring. 
The queen, provoked at their inſolence, was 
very ſenſible of what ſhe had to dread from 
them, and converted the ancient inclination 
ſhe had for that family into an implacable ha- 
tred ; bur the times obliged her to diſſemble. 
She gave Charri's office to Philip Stroſſi his 
Kinſman, ſon of the marſnal of that name. A 
ſhort time after happened the death of the 
marſhal de Briſſac, one of the moſt famous 
generals in his time, and who had the puta- 
tion of underſtanding the art of war beſt, and 
of being moſt exact in obſerving military di- 
ſeipline. His baton was given to Henry 
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de Montmorency, who had the title of Dam- 
ville. 

Much about the ſame time the council of 
Trente was ended. It gave no great ſatisfac- 
tion in France. The Spaniards had been too 
much favoured i in their claim of precedency, 
in the particular congregations where the af- 
fairs of the. council were treated. The le- 
gates had cauſed a chair to be given by him- 
{elf to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that he might 
not be below thoſe of France. The king 
took it amiſs, that his ambaſſadors had ſuffer- 
ed it, and complained to the pope. who 
threw the blame upon our ambaſſadors, whom . 
he accuſed of not having maintained their 
maſter's rights; and to ſhow that he had no 


ſhare in the affront of which the king com- 
plained, he promiſed de VIfle, our ambaſſa- 
dor, who was at Rome, the precedency the 


firſt time that he ſhould be at chapel. He 
did ſo, in fact, on Pentecoit, notwithſtanding 
the complaints of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
who took publicly and in preſence of the 
pope a proteſt not only unreaſonable, but e- 
ven injurious to the pope himſclt. The pope; 
ſatisfied with having done juſtice, imagined 
that he muſt allow him to n 

The Spaniards are not wont to be diſ- 
couraged, nor to give over for refuſals. They 
imagined on that occaſion, that, by force of 
importunity and complaint,; they might ob- 
tain ſomething. So Vargas their ambaſſador 


threatened to retire z and then appearing to 
AS 3 
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be appeaſed, he had the pope told, that, if 


he gave any ſatisfaction at Trente, he would 
keep filent the Spaniſh biſhops, who in the 
council carried the power of the biſhops high- 
er than Rome inclined. The pope did not 
neglect that opportunity; but he knew not 
What to do in favour of the Spaniards, who 
in preceding councils had never made any 
difficulty of yielding to France. To make 
the council of Trente behave otherwiſe than 
former councils had done, was to wrong the 
council itſelf; and the pope would not have been 
able to bear the reproach of having robbed a 
King in his pupillarity of a right, which had 
never been conteſted with his predeceffors ; 
but his deſire of making advantage of the 
ambition of the Spaniards, though he durſt 
not grant them a precedency, made him 
grant them an equality. He ſent his le- 
gates ſecret inſtructions; in obedience to 
which, at a full aſſembly of the council, to 
hear ſolemn maſs on St Peter's day, there 
was ſeen all of a ſudden an elbow- chair paſſ- 
ing, which was placed between the 5 of 
the cardinals and the firſt of the patriarchs ; 
and at the ſame time the count de Luna, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, came and ſeated himfelt 
upon it. He had not before taken that ſear, 
nor any other in the public ſeſſion of the 
nn Ty | 
The cardinal de Lorraine complained of 
ſuch innovations being made, without warn- 
ing him; but Ferrier, one of our * 
85 e ors, 
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dors, called the. maſter of the ceremonies, and 
aſked him the reaſon of what he was doing ; 
he informed him of what he had ſtill to do, 


which was, to prepare two incenſe-boxes and 


two patens, to give at the ſame time the in- 


cenſe and the pax * to the two ambaſſadors. 


What Ferrier then ſaid, not againſt the le- 


gates, who only executed their orders, but 


againſt the pope, whom he now only called 


Ange Medequin, was ſo exceſſive, that the 


legates, who were afraid of provoking him 


more, by. anſwering him, thought 1 it proper 


to appear not to underſtand him. The whole 
church was in a hubbub, the maſs was inter- 
rupted; and at laſt our ambaſſadors, by ad- 


vice fs the. cardinal de Lorraine, and the 


mediation of the ambaſſador of Poland, for 
fear of loſing their cauſe altogether, agreed 
for that time that neither incenſe nor pax 


ſhouid be given. 
That condeſcendence ſeemed to the king's 


council a piece of mean cowardice ; but that 


that was not the only cauſe of being diſſatisfied 


with the pope. He had charged the inqui- 


ſition to ſummon to Rome, and to proceed 


4 far as depoſition againſt cardinal de Cha- 
tillon, and ſome biſhops of France, who had 


; publicly embraced Calviniſm, and even againſt 


5 [Ar maſs, When a prelate officlates; he gives his 
and when a curate officiates, he gives the paten, to 


ring, 
be Tiled by the people after the conſecration; and that 
is what is called the fax, becauſe 1 is done after the 


; words, Tax Domini, 1 in a the office. i 
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the biſho of Valence who favoured it ; but 
did not break off communion. The King 
complained of that procedure, whick over- 
turned the liberties of the Gallican church, 
according to which the French biſhops were 
to be tried, in the firſt inſtance, in their own 
provinces, and in caſe of appeal, by commiſ- 
ſioners from the pope upon the ſpot. It gave 
f much the more offence in France, that 
they were ſummoned to Rome, that none 
of the king's ſubjects can be ſo cited; but 
whilſt the king was complaining at Rome of 
that incroachment, he was informed of a 
greater. 

The pope, who had cauſed the biſhops 
to be cited, ſummoned. likewiſe the queen 
of Navarre, on pain, if ſhe did not appear 
and renounce her hereſy, of being deprived of 
her dominions. This affront was not only 
regarded in France, as done to a queen, 
a near kinſwoman of the king, and an ally of 
France; but even as done to royalty. Whilſt 
thoſe things were paſſing, the cardinal de 
Lorraine had obtained permiſſion to go to 
Rome, whither the pope called him, in order 
to gain him over. Our. ambaſſadors had re- 
ceived orders to preſs the council to deli- 
berate upon the articles of reformation, which 
they had propoſed on the king's part, and to 
proteſt againſt the council in caſe of refuſal. 
They did fo in bitter terms, and retired to 
Venice during the cardinal's abſence, and 
* about the ſame e timè that the queen of 
| Navarre 
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Navarre was ſummoned. But the biſhops of 
France had orders to remain in the council, 
that they might procure as much as poſſible 
the reformation of the church. The cardinal 
de Lorraine returned, mitigated by the pope*s 
promiſe, and the council broke up ſoon after. 


It was taken amiſs in France, that that cardi- 


nal, archbiſhop of a great ſee, had made the 


proclamations, which the deacons were in uſe 
to do in preceding councils, and ſtill more 


that in them he mentioned the king only in 
general among all Chriſtian kings. Thus 
ended the council of Trente, in which the 
Roman- Catholic faith was explained in a man- 
ner as ſolid and as exact as was ever done in 
any, and in which ſo great things were done 


for the refotmation, as ſcarcely any addition 


could be made to render it perfect. | 
The affair of the biſhops was puſhed no 
farther, and the confuſion was ſo great, that 
a form of depoſing them could never be a- 
greed upon, though they were openly here- 
tics, and ſome of them married, contrary to 


the canons. As to the citation of the queen 
of Navarre, it was not = ſuperſeded, at the 


ſolicitation of the French ambaſſador, but 


even entirely ſuppreſſed. At his return from 
the council, the cardinal de Lorraine propoſed 
r tt. CIP TTTEN 


[* The tranſlatof only thinks himſelf bound to 'ren- 


der his original faithfully; but imagines himſelf no 
more obliged to, anſwer. for the truth of this extravagant 


d unjuſt encomium, than the reader is. 
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its reception to the king's council. No dif- 
ficulty was made to receive every thing re- 
arding the faith; but as to the reformation 
of the diſcipline, the chancellor oppoſed it ſo 
warmly, that there was no poſlibility of re- 
ſiſting him. The cardinal de Lorraine and 
he fell into ſuch a paſſion againſt cach other 
in council, that they proceeded even to per- 
ſonal reproaches; w. which obliged the king to 
impoſe filence on them by authority. After 
that time the cardinal continued always an ir- 
reconcileable enemy againſt the chancellor. 
He wanted only an opportunity to get him 
deprived of the ſeals; and the too ſtrong 
= done by him 48 ink the popes, were 
not forgotten. 
The queen, ſolicited not only by the pope, 
but likewiſe by the king of Spain, to receive 
the council, excuſed herſelf, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, from adviling the king, to do ſo; but 
chiefly on account of the uneaſineſs which 
that fiep would give the Huguenots, whom 
it would force to take up arms again! In 
Germany the emperor Ferdinand had promi- 
ſed to the pope to get the council received; 
but he would not venture the thing in a diet, 
where the Proteſtants alt have raiſed too 
ſtrong an oppoſition againſt it. So he was ſa- 
tisfied with getting the princes and Roman- 
Catholic cities to receive it privately, and he 
received it himſelf for his hereditary domi- 


nions; but as he was perſuaded that the 


council had not Wer the moſt effectual me- 
thods 


if. 
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thods to reduce the heretics, he began a new 
negotiation with the pope. He had always 
imagined that moſt of the Lutherans would 
return, if communion in both kinds, and 
the marriage of prieſts, were allowed them. 
Wherefore he had been very importunate 
with the council to obtain thoſe two articles, 
and France had joined him as to the ſt. It 
is to be imagined, that the council would 
have conſented, had they expected the ſame 
fruit of it as the emperor and France hoped 

The example of the council of Baſil, in 
which it had been granted to the Bohemians, 


acknowledging, however, that it was not ne- 
| ceſſary, ſhowed what 2 might be granted ro 


the Germans; but the council ſupected that 
the ſpirit of contradiction, reigning among the 
Proteſtants, might prevent them from ug 
advantage of that condeſcendence, which on 
the contrary they would abuſe, to make the 
ignorant vulgar believe, that the Roman 


church had at laſt diſcovered its error, and 


renounced, its infallibility. This obliged the 
council to refer the matter to the pope, to do 
in it as he us” e and to take advan- 
ſtances. The emperor, who 

imagined he had found a favourable con- 
Juncture for him, prefſed the pope to grant 
for Germany the communion in both kinds, 
on the ſame conditions as had been granted 
to the Bohemians; and the pope, perfuaded 
that matters of diſcipline may be altered for 
5 j oaks the 
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the g reater benefit of the church, conſented 
to it. When the emperor had received the 
brief, containing that conceſſion, he took the 
advice of his council how to make uſe of it; 

and it was found, that the Proteſtants were 
more diſpoſed to abuſe than to take advan- 
tage of that remedy ; fo that the matter was 
never carried into execution. 5 ; 

A ſhort time after, Ferdinand fell ſick, 
and. died toward the end of the month of 
July 1564. Maximilian II. his ſon, renewed 
his "ole oo for the marriage of the prieſts; 
bur, as: the council would. never hearken to 
it, the pqpe remained ſteady in his refuſal. 
As for the king of Spain, he cauſed the coun- 
cil to be publiſhed —.— h all his dominions, 
without giving himſelf et 8 trouble whe- 
ther it would be obſerved; he wanted only 
to ſatisfy the pope, and to obtain ſomething 
on his claim of precedency over France. The 
pope gave him to underſtand that he could 
alter nothing of the ancient order, and ſince 
the Spaniſh ambaſſadors have always yielded 
to ours. 

During that time the queen had got a reſo- 
lution paſſed in council to carry the king 
though all the provinces of the kingdom, 
to _ him to all the people, and ſtifle the 
principles of the civil wars, which were but 
too vilible through the whole kingdom. The 
Huguenots were not well appealed ; and as 
the Roman Catholics were haraſſing them in 


" Wed, my ſeemed diſpoſed again ake 
take 


order to remedy them. 


amy, 
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take up arms. On the other fide, many too 
zealous Roman Catholics were forming 
leagues among themſelves, and took plea- 
ſure in exaggerating the mighty zeal of the 
king of Spain for defending the purity of the 
Faith In thoſe various commotions nothing 
ſeemed more ' neceſſary than to make the 
people ſenſible of the preſent authority: 
and, beſides, the long minority and the 
civil wars, had occaſioned many irregu- 
larities which it was proper to know, in 
Add to this, the 
queen's intention to ſee the queen of * 
her daughter, and perhaps under that pre 
text to negotiate ſome affairs with the Spa- 
niards; ſo the progreſs was reſolved upon. 
Before leaving Paris, the queen cauſed de- 
moliſh the palace of Tournelles, ſeemingly 
to ruin a palace fatal to, the king her huſ- 
band; but in fact, becauſe her aſtrologers 
had foretold ſome ſiniſtrous accident that wWas 
to befal herſelf in that palace. That was the 
error of the age, and the queen often found- | 
ed her politics on vain preſages. 
The progreſs began with Champagne and 
Burgundy. The king got intelligence at 
Troyes, on the 11th of April 1564, of the 
concluſion of the treaty, which was negotiating 
for ſome months before with Queen Eliſabeth, 
by which the two crowns continued in peace, 
without prejudice to their reſpective rights, 
and no mention was made of the reſtitution 
of Calais. In paſting through Lyons, toward 
9 the 
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the end of the month of July, the king or- 
dered a caſtle to be built there, to keep in 
awe that city, which had given ſo much un- 
eaſineſs in the late war. Tbe peſtilence made 
the court leave Lyons. It came to Roullil- 
lon, a ſmall town belonging to the family 
of Tournon, where the king received com- 
plaints from all quarters of the kingdom, 
both on the part of the Roman Catholics and 
Proteſtants. In order to regulate them, he 
made an edict, by the chancellor's advice, 
called the edi& of Rouſſillon, in which, by 
way of interpretation of the edict of pacifi- 
Cation, it was enacted, that . the Proteſtant 
meetings granted to the nobility, ſhould be 
only. for every lord, his family, and vaſſals; 
that the Huguenots could not meet under 
pretext of holding ſynods, nor raiſe any con- 
tributions in money among themſelves, for 
any reaſon whatever; the apoſtate monks 
and prieſts were to leave their wives, and the 
married nuns to be ſeparated from their huſ- 
bands, on pain of the galleys for the one, and 
perpetual impriſonment for the other. There 
were other regulations made much about the 
ſame time, which were no leſs troubleſome 
to the Huguenots. They were prohibited to 
keep ſchools, and orders were ſent through 
all the kingdom to deſtroy the fortreſſes built 
by them in the places where they had made 
themſelves maſters. A citadel was built at Or- 
leans to keep that city in, awe... By thoſe 


means the chancellor, who prevented their 
being 
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being openly attacked, weakened them by 
ſlow degrees, that they might not make any 


„ infurrection. 


The prince of Conde and the admiral had 
in the mean time retired to their own homes, 

where they were vexed to ſee what was do- 
ing againſt their party. It was thought pro- 
per that the prince ſhould write to thꝭ queen, 
complaining of the infractions making upon 
the edict, and of the death, he ſaid, of more 
than a hundred perſons, killed by Roman- 
Catholic rioters in various places of the king- 
dom, and for which no jultice could be had. 
The king anſwered him civilly, for fear the 
Proteſtants ſhould take opportunity from his 
abſence to attempt any thing in the provin- 
ces at a diſtance from him; but to make 
him ſenſible that he was his matter. he added, 
that he did not imagine .the prince in- 


tended to regulate his "inclinations : : but, in 


order as much as poſlible to quiet the com- 
plaints of the Huguenots, the king publiſhed 
a new edict, in which he declared, "that he 1 in- 
tended toobſerve the peace, and forbade, un- 
der great penalties, to diſturb it. But all the 
Proteſtants could ſay, the conſtable's power 


prevented any juſtice to be done to them for 


the ill uſage they received from the Marſhal 
Damville in Languedoc. They were no bet- 
ter uſed in Guienne, where the count de 
Candale had aſſembled, in his own houſe of 
Cadillac, the greateſt lords of the country, 
ang the reſt Montluc, with whom he had 
| ** 
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entered into a confederacy againſt the Proteſt- 
ants. The marſhal de Bourdillon was ſent 
into that country, to prevent the war from 
breaking out there anew. In fact, at firſt he 
quieted matters a little; but, in the ſequel, 
the Proteſtants complained no leſs of him 
than of the count de Candale. The king, 
in the mean time, continued his progreſs, and 
the ſnows ſtopped him ſome days at Carcaſ- 
ſonne, where he had accounts of the quarrel 
that had happened at Paris between the car- 
dinal de Lorraine and the marſhal de Mont- 
morency. | 

From the time of that cardinals return from 
the council, he had repreſented to the king, 
that religion had brought upon him a valt num- 
ber of enemies, and under that pretext aſked 
liberty to have guards. The government was 
fo weak, that he obtained a permiſſion ſo con- 
trary to the king's authority, and to the late e- 
dicts which fo ſeverely prohibited all private 
perſons from wearing arms. During the time 
of the court's progreſs, he had gone to his 
own archbiſhopric, and then to Joinville, to 
* viſit the ducheſs his mother. Thence he re- 
turned to Paris with a grand equipage, and 
attended by his guards. The marſhal de 
Montmorency was not pleaſed to ſee him in 
that condition, eſpecially in his government, 
imagining that the cardinal wanted to bid 
him defiance, by entering the city in arms, 
Without ſhowing his power for doing ſo. He 
Went to the parliament, and complained, that 
_ Contrary 


1 
1 „ 
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contrary to the king's : edicts, prohibiting the 
wearing of arms, ſome perſons were ga 


thering in crouds around Paris, and were at- 
tended by ſoldiers, or perſons in arms. He „ 


exhorted the parliament to do their duty, and 


declared that he would do what was incum- 


bent on his office. He knew that this was 
giving ſufficient warning to the cardinal, who 
had ſo many creatures in parliament, and he 
expected that he would ſend him his powers; 


but the cardinal imagined, that that was hum- 


bling the houſe of Lorraine before. the houſe 44 
of Montmorency, and was poſitive not to do 
it. Nevertheless, not to abuſe the King? 5 


favours, during his abſence, by entering 
Paris with too numerous an tende he 


gave a part of his guards to the duke d' Au- 
male his brother, and went on with the reſt. 
He met the provoſt-marſhal, who ordered 


him to ſtop, and he contemned his orders; 


but coming up near the church of the Holy 
Innocents, he could not reſiſt the marſhal, 
who charged him, and routed his men; ſo that 
the cardinal was forced to fly with his nephew 
into an inn, whence he durſt not ſtir out but 
in the night-time. Nan 1 
There were ee ſtrong negotiations, 
in which the marſhal. ſtood his ground with a 
great deal of ſpirit, which the mediators con- 
cealed as much as they could from the cardi- 
nal de Lorraine. He was at laſt obliged to 
conſent that a copy of his permiſſion, but not 
1 2 ae 
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as from him, ſhould be carried to the mar- 
hal, and by that means he obtained liberty 
to go out of Paris with his guards; but the 
duke d' Aumale, remaining in arms in the 
neighbourhood of that city, the marſhal ſent 
for the admiral, who taking his ſeat in parlia- 
ment, offered him his afliſtance, as if he had 
been a ſovereign. Orders from court came, 
and matters were appeaſed, without any fault 
Found by the king againſt either party. 
At the ſame time another conteſt of a very 
different nature divided the opinions of the 
public. This was that of the univerſity and 
the Jeſuits, whom the rector of the univerſity 
wanted to hinder from opening their college 
in Paris. The cauſe was tried in parliament. 
The inſtitution of that ſociety was reſumed 
from its origin, the wound of St Ignatius of 
Loyola, a gentleman of Navarre, at the ſiege 
of Pampeluna, in the reign of Francis. I. his 
converſion, his ſtudies begun at thirty years 
- of age in the univerſity of Paris, his plan for 
forming a ſociety for the inſtruction of man- 
kind and the propagation of the faith, at the 
time that Luther began his ſchiſm, the great 
ſucceſs of his companions in and out of 
Chriſtendom, and eſpecially St Francis Xa- 
vier, the apoſtle of the Indies. That ſociety 
was received in F rance, as extraordinary eſta- 
bliſhmgats are wont to be, with much zeal on 
one fide, and much contradiction on the 
other. William du Prat, biſhop of Clermont, 
the chancellor's ſon, gave them the college of 
| Clermont; 
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Clermont; and the univerſity oppoſing it, the 
arliament took the opinion of the biſhop 
of Paris, and that of the faculty of theolo- 
gy; they were not favourable, and the affair 
ſeemed to be given up; but the Jeſuits re- 
ſumed it in the time of Francis II. when the 
family of Lorraine, who were their protectors, 
were in the height of power. 
The parliament however could not be in- 
duced to receive them; but that they might 
not be caſt, they reſolved to refer them either 
to the general council, which there was a 
talk of beginning again, or to the aſſembly 
of the Gallican church. , They made uſe of 
the opportunity of the conference at Poiſſi, 
where all the prelates were aſſembled, to get 
themſelves approved. There, to ſatisfy the 
objection ariſing from their privileges, they 
renounced them; and not ſatisfied with de- 
claring their ſubmiſſion to the biſnops and to 
all the orders of the kingdom, they promiſed 
never to have recourſe to Rome to get them 
ſelves relieved of their obligations, and to 
procure new exemptions. The cardinal de 
Tournon, moved with the learning and zeal 
with which they withſtood the heretics, ſup- 
ported their intereſt in the aſſembly, where + 
they were received on the conditions propoſed 
by themſclves; but the oppoſition and intereſt 
both of the biſhop of Paris and of theganivery . 
ſity, having retarded the opening of their 
college, the affair was long put off, and was 
at length pled during the king's progreſs 
457 „„ with 
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with extraordinary keenneſs by the two moſt 
famous advocates of the parliament, Stephen 


Paſquier for the univerſity, and John Verſo- 


ris for the Jeſuits. T he procurator-general's 

concluſions were againſt them; but the par- 
liament, to avoid giving a decree abſolutely 
definitive, referred the cauſe, and in the. mean 
time allowed the Jeſuits to give their lectures, 
which was what they wanted. Nothing was 
ſo ſerviceable to them as the hatred which the 
heretics exprefſed againſt them; they called 
to their college ſo many men ot abilities, and 
were ſo ſerviceable to the public, that the fa- 
vour ſhown them was not regretted. The 
court, which was ſtill at Carcafſonne, was very 
glad that the parliament had given them ſatiſ- 
faction. 

The king went thence to Toulouſe, whi- 
Aer the ſtates were ſent for. There the 
King's brothers changed their names; A- 
lexander, duke of Anjou, was called Henry; 
Hercules, duke d' Alengon, who during the 
Progreſs had been left at Vincennes, was 
called Francis. Thus they gave up thoſe 
profane names for others to which French 
Ears were more accuſtomed. The Proteſtants 
renewed their complaints againſt Montluc, 
their ſworn enemy, who difiipared all by his 
prefence, and conducted the court to Bour- 
deaux, where it was more magnificently enter- 
tained than in any other city. The king's 
preſence did not oblige rhe parliament to re- 
— a declaration tavourable to the Pro- 

teſtants. 


teſtants. Probably indeed there was no great 
intention to ſupport them; but not entirely to 
diſoblige them, the declaration. was referred, 
contrary to cuſtom, to the governor of the 
province, the prince of Navarre, whoſe au- 
thority was not very conliderable in his 
younger years, Fey 
The king had accounts at Bourdeaux, that 
his ſiſter the queen of Spain, to whom he had 
ſent an invitation to come to the frontier, was 
drawing near to Bayonne. He ſet out at the 
ſame time for that piace; and on the way he 
intercepted ſome letters from the duke d Au- 
male to the marquis d'Elbœuf his brother, by 
which it appeared that many great lords, at 
the head of whom was the duke de Mont- 
penſier, had confederated againſt the Mont- 
morencis and the Colignis. The king ſpoke 
in his council with many threatenings and 
much authority againſt cabals ſo prejudicial 
to his ſervice, and made all the lords take an 
oath. that they would never enter into ſuch; 
which was reckoned a weak meaſure, as well 
as the precaution taken to make them ſign 
their declaration, as if the royal authority, and 
the oath of fidelity which they had taken, 
were not a ſtrong enough obligation to bind 
them to their duty. 
When the king arrived at Bayonne, he ſent 
the duke of Anjou to wait upon the queen of 
Spain, whom he met beyond St Sebaſtian, 
and accompanied into that place, where che 
duke d'Alba joined her with a magnificent 


equipage. 
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equipage. Many reflections were made, that 
ſo great a miniſter, and ſo great a general, 
the moſt famous that Spain then had, had 
been ſent to an interview ſeemingly intended 
for nothing but kindneſs and pleaſure; and 
the. pretext of bringing the order of the 
golden fleece to the king, ſeemed not a ſtrong 


enough reaſon for employing a man of fuch 


importance. The queen of Spaii. arrived to- 
ward the middle of the month of June 1 56; 
upon the banks of the river. The queen her 
mother, from impatience to embrace her 
daughter, had paſſed it in a boat. As for 
the king her brother, ſhe ſaw him waiting for 
her, and he gave her his hand when ſhe land- 
ed. She entered Bayonne, ſurrounded by 
Henry duke of Anjou, her brother, and the 
cardinal de Bourbon. All the time of the in- 
rerview was paſſed in tournaments, entertain- 
ments, and dancing. Nothing was more mag- 
nificent than the court of France; the queen 
had ſaid, that it would be doing a pleaſure 
to the king and to her to appear in a ſplendid 
- manner. Ihe was blamed for having by that 


means completely ruined, by ſuperfiuous ex- 


nſes, the nobility who were already exhauſt- 
ed by thoſe of the war. She, on the contra- 
ry, ſaid, that the reputation of the kingdom 
muſt be ſupported, at leaſt by appearances, 
Res the reality was wanting. 

The news. of that interview was ſoon ſpread 
over all Europe, and nobody would believe 
that it had nothing in view but pure diver- 
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ſion ; 
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ſion; on the contrary, the more diverſions and 
entertainments were ſeen at it, the more was 
it imagined to conceal ſome ſerious affair. 
The long conferences which the queen had in 
private with the duke d'Alba, in the apart- 
ment of the queen her daughter, whither ſhe 
went every, night after every body was re- 
tired, made it imagined that ſome vety im- 
portant matter was in agitation. The Hu- 
ouenots were not at the interview, on pretext 
that the Spaniards could not ſo much as en- 
dure the fight of them. But their friends in- 
| formed them of what was paſſing, and they 
made no doubt but their ruin was conſpiring. 
Beſides their being formerly diffident, they 
knew that the king of Spain was no leſs afraid 
of them than the king of France. 

The troubles in the Low Countries, of 
which their religion. was the principal cauſe, 
were every day increaling. The hatred which 


all orders expreſſed for the cardinal de Gran- 


velle had obliged Philip to bring him back 
from thoſe provinces ; and upon a report pu- 
bliſhed by the factious that he was ſoon 
about to return, he had been made viceroy of 
Naples. The people were not thereby ap- 
peaſed ; and the rigours of the inquiſition had 
lo inclined their minds to revolt, that it was 
eaſy to judge they would not be reclaimed 
otherwiſe than by forcible means. The Ro- 


man Catholics had no leſs averſion for it than 


the Huguenots. They were afraid, that un- 


der the pretext of religion the Spaniards had 
| ſome 
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try. The count d' Egmont, one of the prin. 


cipal Roman-Catholic lords, was at the court 


of Spain, to demand among other things, in 
name of the ſtates, the ſuppreſſion of the in. 
quiſition. The French Huguenots, who made 
uſe of thoſe in the Low Countries to foment 
the confuſions, eaſily perceived the intereſ 
which the two kings had to unite againſt a 
Party which was equally odious to them both; 
and if that reaſon had induced them to put 
an end to a bloody war by the peace of Cha- 
teau-Cambreſis, there was far more probability 
that they would unite at a time when they 
had nothing to animate them againſt each 
1 

"*. At the ppl up of the conference, the 
king came to Tarbes, where be gave audience 
to an envoy of the Grand Seignior. There 
was no inclination to receive him during the 
interview, that the Spaniards might not have 
too much occaſion to talk, eſpecially at a time 
when the Turks were making ſo ſtrong efforts 
againſt Chriſtendom. For more than a month 
Soliman had been beſieging Malta with all 
the forces of his empire. The grand maſter 
de la Valere defended it with as much brave- 
ry as Peter d'Aubuſſon had formerly ſhown at 
Rhodes. There came to Tarbes a courier 
from the duke of Lorraine, to know the king's 
pleaſure concerning what was called the Car- 
dinalPs war: the Cardinal de Lorraine, biſhop 
of Mets, had belieged in Vic Salcede his 
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W own creature, who had prevented him from 
J publiſhing in Mets ſome letters of protection 
MS which he had obtained from the emperor, 
J becauſe he pretended it was offending the 
Y ling to have recourſe to the Imperial autho- 


In 

- WE rity. The duke d'Aumale came to his bro- 
le ¶ ther's aſſiſtance with ſome men; but the duke 

it of Lorraine would not join them with his, 
it WH till he ſhould know whether the king would 

a take it well. The court did not approve the 
; MW cardinal's conduct; but in the mean time 

it WW Vic was taken, and Salcede loſt all his ef- 

- fects, . | 
ln returning toward Paris, the king eſta- 
7 I bliſhed at Nerac the exerciſe of the Roman- 


h Catholic religion, of which the queen of Na- 
varre had deprived it, and received at An- 
e gouleme a famous deputation from the Hu- 
e guenots, complaining of contraventions of 
© if the edicts in all quarters. The cardinal de 
e Lorraine was always the pretext for their 
e complaints; but it was no difficult matter to 
underſtand whom they aimed at, for they 
threatened the court almoſt publicly, and 
were ſo audacious as to ſay, that if they were 
driven to deſpair, they ſhould be forced to 
proceed to ſtrange extremities. 8 | 
About that time intelligence was received 
t of the ſiege of Malta being raiſed. The ſuc- 
cours which the king of Spain ſent thither 
from Sicily came fo late that they were uſe- 
less, and the fafety of the iſland was ſolely 
> owing to the valour of the knights. Soliman, 
f r | en, 
1 | . 5 | 
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in ordet to be avenged for the affront put up- | 


on his arms, came down in perfon upon 
Hungary, notwithſtanding his advanced age, 
and Fed there of an apoplexy in the time of 
the ſiege of Sigeſt. His death was concealed 
from the army till the town was taken, and 
till accounts came that his fon Selim had been 
crowned at Conſtantinople. 

The king continued his progreſs, and every 
where received complaints from the Hugue- 
nots, which were anſwered with fair promiſcs. 
When the king was arrived at Blois, where 
he was to winter, he diſmiſſed the grandees 
who had attended him, with orders to repair, 
in the beginning of the year following, to 
Moulins, where he had appointed a ſolemn 
aſſembly, for remedying the abuſes which he 

had oblerved in his progreſs. He paſſed the 
| winter at Blois, where, in the month of De- 
| cember 1565, he had intelligence of the death 
| of Pope Pius 1V. | | 8 
Pius V. a Jacobine monk, was foon elected 
in his place, a man of mean birth, but great 
| merit, who governed the affairs of the church 
| in a manner very different from his late pre- 
deceſſors, and in whom mankind imagined 
they ſaw the piety of the ancient popes revi- 
ving. And indeed he had been raiſed to the 
ponrificate by the intereſt of Cardinal Charles 
Borromeo, nephew of the deceaſed pope ; who, 
after giving ſo holy a pope to the church, 
went away. to his chiarge of archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan, where he ſhowed, by his zcal for the di- 
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that the latter ages had biſhops comparable 
to thoſe of the former times. 

At the ſame time thoſe who had orders to 
be at Moulins, repaired thither from all quar- 
ters. All the grandees of the kingdom and' 
the ableſt preſidents of all the parliaments 
were ſent for thither. The king ſpokeat that 
meeting as uſual very gracefully and gravely. . 
The chancellor made great complaints of the 
bad adminiſtration of juſtice, which he a- 
ſcribed to the multiplicity of ill: digeſted and 
contradictory laws, to the venality of offices, 
and to the prodigious number of officers who 
were a burden upon the ſtate in every ſhape: 
For remedying the abuſes, the evil of which 
was moſt apparent, an ordinance was made, 
containing eighty-ſix articles, which, after 
ſome objections, paſſed: by common conſent; 
but that reformation was only the pretext of 
the aſſembly ; its true cauſe was a deſign to: 
reconcile the heads of the parties, whole di- 
viſions, it was feared, might again plunge the 
kingdom into a civil war. n 

Sipierre, the king's governor, had told him 
when dying, that the quarrel of the princes of 
Lorraine, of the Montmorencis, and of the 
Chatillons, might become the quarrel of the 
kingdom, if haſte were not made to femedy 
it. In order to profit by that information, 
the king brought on one ſide the cardinal de 
Lorraine and the widow of the late duke of 
Guiſe, and on the other the admiral and his 
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brothers, whom he made to take an oath that 
he had no concern in the aſſaſſination of that 
prince. Thereupon the king commanded. 
them to forget all that was paſt, and made 
the cardinal and the admiral embrace. The 
young duke of Guiſe was preſent, very full of 
the glory which he had acquired in Hungary, 
where he had juſt ſhowa a great deal of va- 
Jour, and of the intereſt which he began to 
have in France among the nobility. and the 
populace: As he was ſcarcely ſixteen years 
old, he* was treated like a child, though he 
was much more advanced than is uſual at his 
age, and there was not ſo much as a thought 
ok aſking his promiſe. | So he was a Gmple 
ſpectator of the agreement, and was ſatiſ- 

ed with being preſent with an air which 
ſhowed that he did not think himſelf bound. 
The princes of his family were not ſorry at 
having in reſerve a method of reſuming a 
purſuit from which they deſiſted only in ap- 
-pearance., It was eaſicr. to make up matters 
between the cardinal de Lorraine and the 
marſhal de Montmorency, whoſe, ſincere; and 
generous temper left no room to fear diſguiſe. 
The ducheſs of Guiſe thought ſhe had per- 
fermed her duty by that agreement, and 
reacried the duke de. 9 though he had 
formerly promiſed marriage to a daughter, of 
the famil of Rohap, But as the was a Hu- 
guenot, 1 — met with no favour, at the 2ourt 
of France, and ſtill leſs at the court of Rome, 
e he fee Thus the moſt 
accompliſhed 
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accompliſhed prince'at that time in the king- 


dom poſſeſſed the” WwRUEE” 2 in her 


time. 
After the aſſembly at Moulins, a epo 


was ſpread, that the queen had deſigned to 


convene there the chiefs of the Huguenots to 


diſpatch them, and that it was prevented by 


their not being there in great enough num 
bers. That rumour was founded upon a - 


ſaying of the duke of Alba, who ſaid that no- 
thing was executed at Moulins, becauſe in 
ſuch attempts the great ſalmon muſt be taken, 
and not the frogs. It is however true, 


that the prince of Conde and the Chatillons 


were preſent at that aſſembly, and nothing 
appeared intended againſt them; fo that it 
is probable the Huguenots themſelves in- 
vented that converſation to diſpoſe the party 
to take up arms, or that the duke d'Alba 
ſaid it on purpoſe to make them diffident. In 
fact, it is certain the Spaniards omitted no- 
thing to make them ſuſpicions; they did not 
incline that France ſhould be at peace whilſt 
their affairs' were in ſo much confuſion in the 
Low Countries: Philip would abate nothing 
of the ſeverity of his edicts, nor of the Tigours 
of the inquiſition. 

As no remedy was erpected by remon- 
ſtratites, there were thoughts of guarding a- 


gainſt them by forcible means. Nine gentle- 


men figned a league againſt the inquiſition, 
which was uſed, they faid, to ſeize the eſtates 
of en ſubjects, under pretext of religion, 
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and took an oath. to continue united for the 
ſervice of God and the king, and for the li. 
berty of the country. Several others joined 
them publicly; but the moſt dangerous were 
thoſe who kept themſelves concealed, among 
- whom was the prince of Orange, who had 
Had long been diſcontented, and contriving 
ſchemes of rebellion. 0 | 
- Information was brought to Margaret 
ducheſs of Parma, who, from the time that 
Philip had retired into Spain, had remained 
. governeſs of the Low Countries, that 400 
gentlemen were coming to Bruſſels to preſent 
a petition to her. It was thought proper in 
council that ſhe ſhould give them an au- 
dience, provided they- came without arms 
and in a reſpectful manner. They immedi- 
ately appeared, having at their head Henry 
de Brederode, a gentleman of Holland, of the 
molt illuſtrious family of that country. The 
governeſs anſwered as to the matter of the 
inquiſition, that it, had been eſtabliſhed by the 
emperor Charles V. her father, and that ſhe 
was ſurpriſed they ſhould be ſo audacious as 
to find any thing amiſs in the ordinances of 
ſo great a prince. She added however, to gain 
time, and not to puſh them to extremities, 
that ſhe would write of it to the king, and 
that they muſt wait for his orders. A ſhort 
time after, the conſpirators, at. an entertain- 
ment which Brederode gaye them, fell a-talk- 
ing of the name which they ſhould give to 
their confederacy. | As many of them were 
bas s Y propoſing 
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propoſing ambitious titles, one of the com- 
pany remembered that the firſt time they had 
appeared before the governeſs, the lords in 
waiting had ſaid, by way ot contempt, that they 
were only beggars. That word beggars ſet all 
the company a- laughing, and every one cried 
out, when they drank atter the faſhion of the 
country, Ta live the beggars *, That 
cry was ſpread through, all _ city. In a 
ſhort time after they were ſeen appearing witk 
wooden ſpoons and a budget z to which, they. 
added a pilgrim's ſtaff, meaning to acquaint. 
the governeſs, that they were ready to leave 
the country if ſhe did not do them juſtice... 
After frequently. complaining of her long 
delays, they went to Antwerp, where Bre- 
derode perſuaded the populace, that the 
knights bf the golden fleece had confe- 


derated with —_— Though that Was 


not true, no more was neceſſary to raiſe | A 
populace already diſpoſed to revolt . All forts 
of heretics, Anabaptiſts, Lutherans, Calvi- 

niſts, were received into the city. of | 


them preached and celebrated the commu- 


nion after their own faſhion. But the laſt 
were the moſt numerous; and among , Bop 


appeared ſome emiſſaries of the , prin 
Conde, and of the Chatillons to ani mate. zem. 


So they, begun all at once to break down the 


images, to plunder the churches, and to 


burp the relics. | Jha: wan uk Jolla; 
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ed in ſeveral towns, and rebellion was propa- 
gated over all the country. The prince of O. 
range, whom the governeſs had — to Ant- 
werp tq command there, upon his promiſe of 
appealing the populace, who were demanding 
him, put an end to the plunder, and kept 
the common people a little in their duty; but 
the governeſs was obliged to allow Proteſtant 
meetings in various places. 

An anſwer was received from whe king; ap- 
proving the reſolution which ſhe had taken to 
mitigate the rigours of the inquiſition. This 
condeſcendence, which came too late, en- 
couraged the rebels rather than appeaſed 
them, and there was a neceſſity to ule force 
againſt Valenciennes. That town, which had 
been declared rebel in the governeſs's coun- 
cil, was blockaded toward the end of the 
th of December. Some troops, detach- 
ed from before the place, had reduced Lifte 
and Douay to reaſon. Valencietines was fcarer- 
ly any longer in a condition to reſiſt; but, 
in the beginning of January 1866, there 
came leters to the governeſs from Spain; in 
which the king ſaid, that ſince ſhe had enga- 
ged in carrying on that ſiege, ſhe might con- 
tinue it but gently and flowly, becauſe his 
clemency inchned him to ſpare the blood of 
his ſubjects; that ſo'ſhe' ſhould endeavour ra- 
ther to — Valenciennes by fear, than by 
open force; and that ſhe ſhould not pro- 
ceed to ſtorm it till the laſt extremity. The 
governeſs was often embarraſſed by thoſe 
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unſeaſonable oppoſitions of the council of 
Spain; but the rectified every thing by her 
prudence. After the had en according 
to her orders, ſome delays' to the rebels; who 
took advantage of her "patience to eſtabliſh 
themſelves, ſhe ordered the place to be bat- 
tered. The ow; capitulated the very firſt day, 
and at laſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. ® They 
were deprived" of their privileges; and thirty- 
ſix of the moſt guilty, F ende ned to death, 
ſaved themſelves by flight. The mhabitants 
of Maeſtricht, ſurpriſed at that ſucceſs, open- 
ed their gates. Boiſleduc followed that ex- 
ample, and even Antwerp Was obliged to _ 
mit to the governeſs's diſcretionn 
The prince of Orange in deſpair had left the 
country ſome days before, arid waited in Ger- 
many a more favourable conjuncture for his 
ambitious deſigns; ſo all the country obeyed 
the governeſs. She reſerved to the king to 
puniſh and pardon as he thought proper; ſa- 
tisſied with obligiuig the rebellious towns to 
receive garriſons} and to pay the money which 
| ſhe exacted for the ſubſiſtence of the troops. 
When that was done, ſhe preſſed the king, as 
ſhe had always done, but more earneſtly than 
ever, to come and give peace to his provin- 
ces; at leaſt, to ſend her full powers to end 
matters, either by puniſhing or pardoning. 
Upon that propofal the opinions were diffe- 
rent in the council of Spain; that of the duke - 
of Alba, as moſt agreeable to the King's hu- 
niſh politics, ; prevailed.” ; 
He 
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Ws maintained, that * peace a by 
the governeſs, was but an amuſement ; that 
rebellion, like a fire covered under the aſhes, 
would kindle again more violently than ever; 
and that it would never be extinguiſhed, but 
rigorous meaſures, and by the blood of 
the rebels. The chief perſons of the coun- 
eil, and among the reſt the king's confeſſor, 
in vain repreſented, that rigorous meaſures 
would only exaſperate and drive to extremity 
a people who had returned to their duty. 
Philip had taken his teſolution; he declared 
he — in perſon go to the Low. Countries, 
and ſend before him the duke of Alba with 
a ſtrong army. In fact, he cauſed troops to 
be collected from all quarters, and the quke 
prepared to ſet out; but the king, who want- 
ed only to amuſe the people, had ſcarce. any 
intention to follow him. 

T bis great armament, of the duke of Alba 
ſtruck terror into the Huguenots of France, 
who were already very uneaſy. It was reckoned 
certain that the two kings had agreed at Bay- 
onne to join againſt them. They imagined they 
ſaw the affect of that agreement in the prepara- 
tions making by the king of Spain, for the 
Low Countries, and they were contriving to 
procure themſelves ſuccours from all. fides. 

The queen of England, formerly their pro- 
tectreis, Was provoked againſt them after 
the ſiege of Havre; but they imagined her 
intereſt would get the better of her reſent: 
| * were note ideceived in their, 
2 1 _ thoughts 
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thoughts; ſhe reſolved to affiſt them; but 


dme did not declare her-mind at firſt. She 
only ſent ambaſſadors to redemand Calais, in 
virtue of the treaty concluded with Henry II. 


Thetr demand Was called inſolence q and it 
ſeemed ſurpriſing, that the Engliſh, after 


BY waging war againſt the king in favour of 


rebels, ſnould be ſo audacious as to ſpeak of 
2 treaty which bound them to hve in peace 
with France. Eliſabeth, expecting that an- 
ſwer, and having no intention as yet to de- 
clare herſelf, was ſatisfied with calling the 
cardinal de Chatillon to her, to give jealou- 


ſy to the court of France, and keep the Hu- 


guenots in expectation of her protection. 
Amidſt thoſe affairs, an ambaſſador had 
come from Mary Stuart, queen of Scot- 
land. That unhappy princeſs had had a 
continual ſeries of misfortunes, from the 
time of her being in her own kingdom. 
Her conduct had augmented the hatred 
which her ſubjects, for moſt part heretics, 
already had againſt her religion. As ſhe 
was accuſtomed to the magnificence of the 
court of France, her expenſes were higher 
than the poverty of her kingdom could bear. 
In order to diminiſh the intereſt of James 
earl of Moray, her baſtard- brother, head of 
the Calviniſt party, ſhe married Henry Stu- 
art her kinſman, whom ſhe had-crowned king; 
but ſhe deſpiſed him ſoon after, and raiſed a muſi- 
cian ſo high, that not only the grandees of 


the kingdom, but the king himſelf became 


jealous 


4 The: His Hon v Book XVI. 
jealous of him. Henry cauſed her muſician, 


who was become her ſecretary and her prime 


miniſter, to be killed before her eyes. She 
made a ſhow of pardoning him; but" ſome 
time after, the young king was ſtranglet 
in his bed, and the room where he "ly 
was at the fame time blown up by a mine. 
The earl of Bothwell was the author of that 
wicked deed; and immediately after he was ſo 
audacious as to aſk the queen in marriage; 
the allowed herſelf to be forced to marry him, 
after he had been juſtified almoſt without a 
trial. It was ſufficiently known, that ſhe did 
not hate that murderer. The hatred of her 
ſubjects increaſed without meaſure, and the 


' embaſſy which ſhe ſent to France- to Juſtify 


her conduct, was derided.” 0 = 
The duke d' Alba ſet n and marched 
bel troops into the Low Countries, through 
Swiſſerland, F ranche-Comte, and Lorraine, 
This march- gave ſome jealouſy at Geneva, 
and the countries which he paſſed by; but 
his paſſage was ſo quick, that their fears were 
ſoon diflipated. The apprehenſions of the 
French — were very great, when they 


law 10,000 of the beſt troops in Spain ap- 


proaching, under the command of ſo famous 
a general. - The prince of Condé repreſent- 
ed to the queen, that ſhe ought on her fide 
to take arms, and not leave the kingdom de- 
fenceleſs. His intention was to procure the 
command of the armies, and to get himſelf 
declared lieutenant general, as the * had 

* formerly 
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formerly promiſed to him. She made a-ſhow- 
or being guided by his advice, and at the 
* ame time orders were given to raiſe men 
i through all the Kingdom, and to bring 6000 
0 Swiſs. The prince purſued his point, and 
ia order to obtain the office which he 
Jas aſking, he got the conſtable's conſent, 


who granted it, either as believing that the 
queen would ſufficiently oppoſe it, or as 
aldi to the importunities of his ſon the 
marſh - 9% Montmorency, and his nephews 
the Chatillons, who began to * his * 
graces -. ; 

The queen, ſurpriſed that a man ſo, ; jea- 
lous of Fin authority, ſhould have 3 
to a propoſal ſo diſadvantageous to his office, 
found none to oppoſe. to the prince, but the 
duke of Anjou, the ſecond ſon of France. As 
young as he was, he ſhowed-a: great deal of 
courage, and being of a milder temper than 
the king his Toe he already gained the 
hearts ot all. The queen his mother encou- 
raged, him on the point of honour, by; telling 
him it was time to begin to acquire glory 
by military achievements. and that the prince 
of Conde, who was: demanding the command. 
of the army, was ahout to deprive; him of the 
means of ſignaliſing his courage: nothing more 
was needful for awakening: che young duke. 
He one evening, at an entertainment, took 
the prince of Conde aſide, ſpoke to him briſk- 
1 and let fall aloudſome threatening and 


augen. 2. prince ſhowed a 
1937 countenance 


| 
| 
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countenance full of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, | 
their converſation was about an office which 
the duke declared he wanted to have, and 
that he ſhould know: how. to be avenged of 
the prince, if he were ſo audacious as to ſtand 
for it. The prince of Conde's pride ſuffer. 
ed much in that converſation. He ſoon per. 
ceived whence the blow came; and after pro- 


miſing the duke all he wanted, he left him 


full of fury againſt the queen. He remain- 


ed no longer at court than was neceſſary to 


conceal his indignation. He afterward went 


to Novers, and the admiral retired to his 
houſe, after filling the whole court with com- 

Plaints about what the arne had to 
ſuffer. 

Mean- time the duke of Alba arrived in the 
Low Countries. He preſented his letters to 
the governeſs about the end of Auguſt. She ea- 
ſily perceived, that ſhe had no farther buſineſs 
in thoſe provinces; and that the duke of Alba 
was to have che whole-power there. She wrote, 
however, to the king her brother, without 
complaining; and was ſatisfied with obſerving 
to him gently, as ſhe had always done, that 
ſne was afraid the apprehenſion of ſo great 
_ drive _ are to de- 


1 The prince: and the: ade Iuddabed: the 
ſomething, fatal was going to break out a- 
gainſt their party. The informations they 
received from court confirmed them in that 


nee | = aſſembled: their friends, and, 


after 
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after various methods were propoſed, D' An- 
h WW gelot, in ſtrict concert with the prince and 
d the admiral, faid, that their affairs had always 
been ruined by never going to the ſpurce o 

d their evils ; that in the late war, if, inſtead 6 

- WH taking poſſeſſion of Orleans, they had ſeized 
„the king's perſon, they had remained ma- 
- ſters, and had not now been on the point of 
being oppreſſed; that therefore they muſt 
2 not now fall again into the ſame fault, un- 
0 leſs they wanted to periſh paſt remedy. Eve- 
try body was of his opinion. The court be- 
ing at Monceaux with a ſmall retinue, it was 


ealy for them ſpeedily to aſſemble 1 500 horſe, 
with which they expected to ſurpriſe the king. 
De la Noue was derided. for his ſeruples, 
when he remonſtrated that it was a diſcredit 
to their religion to defend it by ſuch me- 
thods. 3 46 ee ne 

The rendezvous was appointed, on the 
28th of September 1567, at Roſoy en Brie, 
very near to Monceaux, and all their men 
repaired thither by various roads. The queen 
had no intelligence of that attempt. She 
indeed was diffident of the Huguenots, and 
eſpecially of the admiral, with whoſe deep 
and artful deſigns ſhe was acquainted; ſo ſhe 
cauſed him to be obſerved ; and, a little be- 
fore the day of the rendezvous, as ſhe had had 
a hin? that ſomething was plotting, ſhe had 
ſent to him, a truſty man, to Chatillon- ſur- 
t Loin, where he then was; the meſſenger 
found the admiral clambering up a tree, 
b Vor. IV. ee TE which 
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which he was pruning, with a hedging bil 
in his hand, and clothed in an old frock, 
He could! not beheve, that a man who ap- 
peared fo quiet, and fo buſy about the inno- 
cent labours of a entry tits; ſhould be me. 
ditating any thing important or dangerous; 
and the report which he gave, put her mind 
abſolutely at caſe, - 

That princeſs had no fears till the 28th of 
September, that word was brought her from 
all quarters, and in great haſte, that a great 
troop of gentlemen in arms was advancing by 
the road trom Roſoy. She made no doubt but 


they were the Huguenots; and ſhe went in the 


firſt place with all ſpeed to Meat, where the 
court might be more ſecure from any inſult. 
There, as there came certain intelligence, that | 
the prince and the admiral commanded the 
troops, and that they were marching in good 
order toward the place where the king \ Was, 
the marſhal de Montmorency, their particu- 
Jar friend, was ſent to amuſe them, whilſt 
the court was deliberating what was to be 
done. Luckily, the 6000 Swiſs newly rai- 
ſed, were returning from the frontiers, whi- 
ther they had been ſent to obſerve the duke 
of Alb2's motions, and they had juſt arrived 
ar Meaux, fatigued with a long march. 

The conſtable's opinion was for continu- 
Ing in that town, where they mightYeaſily 
defend themſelves with that ſuccour, till 
the reſt of the troops were ſent for. The 
ct ſupported that opinion with all his 


power, 
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power, and wanted that the king ſhould not 
k & expoſed to be attacked by his ſubjects, 
ßboreſeeing, that, after ſuch, a misfortune, the 
” BW wrath of fo proud a prince and the fury of the 
7 rebels would be boundleſs. The reſt thought ĩt 
dangerous to ſhut up the, King in a place ſo 
weak and defenceleſs, which might be all of 
a ſudden ſurrounded. by the whole Huguengt 
party, and concluded, that it was proper to 
go to Paris, where there was nothing to be 
The queen, at firſt reſolved, to ſtay, altered 
her reſolution ; and the duke de Nemours, 
who adviſed this, was charged to go and tell 
the Swiſs, that the king did them the, honour 
to intruſt himſelf in their hands; but that 
they muſt march immediately. Upon that 


propoſal nobody found himſeif weary. The 
Swils, too happy at ſaving the king and 
queen in ſo great a danger, were ready iu two 
or three hours. They compoſed a numerous 
battalion. The king and queen with the 
council, the ladies and all perſons ; incapable 
of bearing arms, were placed in the middle. 
The chancellor placed himſelf there with the 
reſt, deploring the fate of France, and a der- 
ſign which would carry matters to extremities 
on both ſides. In this order they, marched, 
commanded by the conſtable, three. or four 
hours in the night-time z and at day-break, 
the battalion was four leagues diſtant, without 
the appearance of any, enemy. n 
-N 7 Ki: 1 The 
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do that they began to follow the battalion in 
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The marſhal de Montmorency had long 
buſied the prince of Conde and the admiral, 
repreſenting to them ſometimes the unbe- 
eomingneſs, and ſometimes the tnconveni- 


encies of their enterpriſe, propoſing expe- 


tents to them, preſſing them to propoſe 
fome ; calling to his aid ſometimes the pru- 
dence of the admiral, who was engaged in 
fach a deſign, ſometimes the courage and 
fidelity of the prince who was guilty of ſuch an 
attempt againſt the king's majeſty, though he 
was the perfon who by his birth onght to be its 
defender. Whilſt they were excuſing them- 
ſelves by reaſon of the violences and artifices 

ractiſed upon them, from the infractions of 

Iicts, breaches of promiſes, and the ſmall 
fafety for them in negotiations, they had in- 
fellgence that the king was ſet out on his 
ourney, and reached him only at the time 


that day-light had appeared. They advanced 


to intercept the battalion, under pretext of 


an intention to ſpeak to the king, and pre- 


ſent a petition to him. They were haughtily 


| anſwered, that that was neither a proper time 


nor place, and they were referred till the 
king came to Paris. At the ſame time they 
perceived the Swits kiſſing the ground, an 
action by which they uſually begin a battle, 
as it were to aſk God forgiveneſs. Imme—- 
diately they roſe up, and preſented their pieces 
with 4 countenance which made the prince 
and admiral lote all hopes of forcing them; 


the 
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the rear, in order to take a advantage of the 
firſt confuſion. The conſtable perceived their | 
deſign, and, to ſecure the king and queen, he, 
detached 200 horſe who were in the court's, 
retinue along with them, whilſt he was amu- 
ſing the enemy in the rear by ſkirmiſhes. 


Thus the king arrived in the evening at 


Paris without having eat a bit, ſtung to the, 
uick at having been obliged to flee before; 


his ſubjects, and full of ao implacable fury 
againſt thoſe who put ſuch an affront upon 
him. The Huguenots were in vain turning 
about on all ſides, endeavouring to find an 
opening in the battalion, when all of a 
ſudden intelligence was brought to the prince 


that the king had ſet out before. . 


He ceaſed to purſue the Swiſs, when he 


perceived his prey. was eſcaped ; but he ex- 
pected ſoon to have it again in another way. 


He wrote iato all the provinces. The peo- 
ple were beginning to come to him, and as 
weak as he ſtill was, he conceived. the bold 
deſign of ſtarving Paris. He ſeized St De- 
nys in the beginning of October 1567; he 
burnt all the mills around the city; and 
took poſſeflion as+ much as poſſible of the 
paſſages of the river. The queen, had re- 
courſe to negotiations. The prince and the 
other chiefs, though often amuſed. by that 
artifice, could not avoid it, becauſe it was 
proper to ſhow themſelves diſpoſed to make 
peace; and they would not otherwiſe bave 
been able to get free of the reproaches, of the 

2 5 whole 
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whole party, who would have accuſed them 
of waging war for their own intereſt. Their 
firſt propoſals were exceſſively inſolent. Not 
fariefied. with demanding the diſbanding of 
foreigners, liberty of conſcience without any 
modification, and free acceſs to all employ- 


ments, they likewiſe demanded that the ſtates 


ſhould be afſembled, that the people ſhould 


be relieved, and thar all the lralians ſhould be 


diſmiſſed, which were made uſe of. only to ver 
them. | 
The queen, who was too clearly ene out 
by that article, got a reſolution paſſed, that 
inſtead of an anſwer there ſhould be a herald 
ſent to ſummon them to lay down their arms, 
on. pain of being declared rebels. By that 
haughty anſwer 7 began to perceive that 
they had gone too far. The ſtrongeſt thing 
the 2 5 $ miniſters faid to the Proteſtant 
princes to divert them from ſuccouring the 
Huguenots, was, that their deſigns were 
againſt the government, and that religion 
was only the pretext for their revolt. Their 
laſt articles viſibly authoriſed that reproach; 
ſo they departed from every thing that re- 
rded the ſtate in general, and confined 
themſelves to the intereſts. of their reli- 
gion. Upon that foundation the conferences 
were renewed ; but they were ſoon broke off 
by the conſtable, who. could never endure 
ure, and ſimple liberty of conſcience. He 
everal times accuſed his nephews of being 
the e cauſe of the ond s ruin. He main- 


tained 
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rained that the edicts were made only for a 
time, and concluded by faying, with a gravi- 
ty becoming his age, that it was better to 
have a civil war for a time, than to authoriſe 
a perpetual diviſion in the kingdom; ſo both 
parties prepared for war. As the prince had 
troops coming to him from Guienne, and as it 
was neceſſary for him to have Orleans to fa- 
cilitate the junction of thoſe troops, he ſent 
La Noue to take poſſeſſion of that place, of 
which in fact he made himſelf maſter with the 
help of the burghers, and in five days time, 
1 he had ſcarcely 300 men, he forced 
the citadel to capitulate, ſo badly was it pro- 
vided. Mean: time d' Andelot ited the poſt 
of Poiffy with 500 horſe; and Montgomery, 
ſent: to take that of Pontoiſe, was prevented 
from doing ſo by Stroffi, who was there by 
chance in his return from the frontier with 
ſome companies of guards, on the news of 7 
the attempt upon Meaux. 

Paris began to ſaffer, and loud eb 
were made that the conſtable had allowed the 
avenues to be poſſeſſed by an army ſcarcely 
conſiſting of 4000 foot and 2000 horſe, when 
he himſelf had 3000 horſe, and 16, ooo foot 
of the beſt troops in France. His intention 
was not to attack them, but to ruin them, 
by interrupting, as he did, the communica- 
tion between their quarters. It was cafy for. 
him to open ſome of the paſſages to get in 
provifions; but as the people were weary of 


being . up, and continued to murmur 
againſt 
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againſt the conſtable, going even ſo far as to 
accuſe him of intelligence with the. enemy, 

he ſent out of the city, on the gth of Novem: 

ber 1567, a part of the troops, with orders to 
haraſs the enemy the whole length of the 
day and. the night following. The. day after 
he came out himſelf with the reſt of the army, 
and ſaid aloud, that that day would ſhow what 
he thought of the Huguenots, ſince he ſhould 
either die or conquer before he entered 
Paris again; and when he had fo faid, he 
began to draw up his -army 1n order of 
battle. 

The prince had but 1500 horſe and 1:00 
foot, with which he was guarding St .Denys, 
Aubervilliers, and St Ouen. The reſt of the 
troops were diſtributed in the other poſts, or 
were along with d'Andelot and Montgomery. 
The conſtable had intelligence of their de- 
parture, and after giving orders for ſinking all 
the ferry- boats to prevent their return, he 
took that time to fight. Whilſt he was 
drawing up his army in the plain of St Denys, 
the prince and the admiral, though without 
cannon and almoſt without arms, were pre- 
paring to make a vigorous reſiſtance ; they 
would not only never liſten to thoſe who ad- 
viſed a retreat, but they rejected the opinion 
of ſuch as wanted them to abandon St Ouen 
and Aubervilliers. On the contrary, the 
maller their numbers were, the more neceſſa- 
ry they thought it to extend their quarters, 
for FE they ſhould be ſuddenly quite fur- 

* rounded; 
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rounded ; moreover; they reſolved to be the 
firſt attackers, and to ſtand it out courageouſ- 
ly, hoping that in a ſeaſon. when the days 
were ſhort and fo dark, provided they could 
ſtand out ſome hours, night might ſeparate 
them before they could be oppreſſed by num- 
bers. The conſtable never thought they 
would be ſo. bold as to fight, and intended 
only to drive them out of Aubervilliers and 
St Ouen, to ſhut them up in St Denys. _ 
Much about mid-day he made his artillery 
play on Aubervilliers. Henry du Bec de 
Vardes, who with Genlis guarded that poſt, 
marched ſtraight up to the muſketeers who 
defended the cannon with which he was very 
much galled, and broke them. Genlis came 


and ſupported him, and both were driven off 
by marſhal de Coffe's cavalry. They retreat- 


ed through a ditch which they had dug on 
purpoſe, and which they had lined with the 


choiceſt of their muſketeers. Marſhal de 


Coſſẽ was in danger by the execution which 


their fire did among his troops, when the 


dukes de Longueville and de Nemours on 
one fide, and the Roman-Catholic gendarmes 


on the other, came to his relief. The admt- 


ral, who ſaw Genlis could not avoid be- 


ing deſtroyed, ' marched againſt them with a 
ſteady countenance, but ſlowly, to give his 
muſketeers an opportunity-to follow the ca. 


valry.. There began a battle ſo obſtinate and 
fo furious, that nothing like it had happened 


at Dreux. 2 821 JOY 
| Marſhal 
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Marſhal de Coſſẽ, and thoſe who ſupported 
him, being forced to fly, run foul of a re. 
giment which the city of Paris had given 
richly armed and clothed, but had not given 
them courage, and indeed they fled without 
any poſſibility of rallying them. The admi- 
ral, without taking up time in purſuing them, 
fell upon the battalion of the Swiſs, where 
his uncle was, and made ſeveral openings in 
it. He was immediately followed by the 
prince of- Conde; and both, reckoning that | 
the victory depended on the advantage which 
they might gain over the conſtable, bent 
all their efforts againſt him; but the prince 
was ſo keen in marching forward his cavalry, 
that the muſketeers who were to fight along 
With them were left behind. The marſhal de 
Montmorency, who was haſtening to his fa- 
ther's aſſiſtance, threw himſelf in between the 
two without loſs of time ; but the prince did 
not for that reaſon give over his firſt intention; 
he left a part of his cavalry to make head 
againſt the marſbal, and ruſhed with the other 
upon the conſtable, whom he perceived almoſt 
abandoned by his men, and . covered 
over with wounds. 

The infantry, which was not ſupported, 
did not ſtand, and the cavalry ſcarcely ſtood 
any longer, ſo the marſhal was in a condition 

of ſoon diſengaging his father; but. he had 
been juſt tes d; for whilſt he was fighting 
at eighty years of age with as much ardour 


as in his early youth, and had no thoughts 
but 
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but of finiſhing his life by a glorious death, 
Robert Stuart had ſhot him behind his back, 
with the piſtol clapped to his ſhoulder, and 
had given him a mortal wound. The old man 
turned upon him at the ſame time, and with 
the pommel of his ſword which he had juſt 
broke in a gentleman's body, he daſhed his 
Jawbone to pieces. He fell with his wound, 
and with the effort which he had juſt made; 
and at the ſame time, ſix paces from him, the 
rince was tumbled under his own horſe. 
The fall of the generals put the two armies 

in confuſion. The Roman Cathohcs now 
thought of nothing but ſaving the conſtable, 
and the Huguenots but of extricating the 
prince; but in that confuſion it was eaſy for 
ſuch of the Roman Catholics as had not yet 
fought, to take a great advantage. The marſhal 
de Damville made his way through the body 
of the Huguenots, and made a great ſlaughter 
of them. The admiral, who ſupported them, 
being hurried by his horſe into the thickeſt'of 
the Roman Catholics, diſappeared a little at 
ter; but he fell into the hands of one of his 
friends, who is not named, who, to con- 
ceal him from his men, ſnatched from him 


his white ſcarf, under pretext of giving 


it to him. The Huguenots finding them- 
ſelves deprived of the preſence of fo con- 
ſiderable a general, the prince being quite 
ſpent, a great number of their men of the 
higheſt rank being killed, and the reſt being 
exhauſted with toil,” in ſpite of the Roman 
FIR a} _ | Catbolics 
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Catholics -who were overpowering them, re. 
tired into their former lodging under cloud 
of night. „ 

A croud run to the conſtable. BY on 
recovering from a fainting-fit, immediately 
ggaaſked thoſe who were about him in what con- 

dition matters were. They ſhowed him the 

enemy retiring, and he immediately aſked 
why then they ſtood trifling about Sl 
why the enemy were not purſued? He-was; 
long time before he would ſuffer himſelf to be 
| carned off the field, and ſaid he now wanted 
no more, ſince his maſter had gained the 
victory, and that for his own part he wanted 
to die on the field of battle. After reſiſting 
the intreaties of his own ſons, he complied 
with the arguments of a clergyman, who told 
him that he ought to allow himſelf to be 
tranſported to Paris, there to receive the * 
. craments. 
The admiral was alſo carried into "ih city; 
bur he was releaſed in the night-time by the 
| '- perſon who had taken him, and arrived at St 
Denys much about the ſame time that d'An- 
delot and Montgomery returned thither, the 
one from Poiſſy, and the other from Pontoiſe. (W 
The Huguenots took heart again at their ar- 
rival, and the very next day appeared in or- 
der of battle in the plain of St Denys, in 
ſight of the royal army. After ſo ſhowing 
| themſelves to ſupport their character, they 
thought of their own ſafety, and reſolved to 


retire ſow St Penys, whence it might wa 
25 cen 


been too * 6 
ad W which they had ſuffered; but for fear their re- 


treat ſhould appear forced, they publiſhed i in 
on their camp, that they were going to meet 
prince Caſimir, the elector Palatine's ſon, 
who in fact was to come to their aſſiſtance 
through Lorraine. They would not howevrt 
ſet out without alarming — and g Ande 
lot burnt ſome mills near the ſuburbs.” . 
Roman Catholics had no thoughts of 
ving the advantage they had gaine. 
The lofs had been almoſt equal, if awaited 
only were regarded; but beſides that the Hu- 
guenots had loſt many perſons of diſtinction, 
the loſs was more obſervable in ſo ſmall an ar- 
my. That of the king mourned few confider- 
able perſons: but the conſtable alone was 
worth many. His thoughts ſeemed turned 
upon death from the day after the battle; 
The king-and queen viſited him. He ſpoke 
to them of nothing but the joy he had in dyt 
ing for religion and in their ſervice, and he 
performed all the duties of a Chriſtian with 
murk faith and conſtancy. Boone 
The king een his funeral with all the 
pomp uſual at thoſe of the greateſt princes, 
He e alike France, attacked for- 
merly by Charles V. on the fide of Provence, 
was indebted to him for her ſafety. The peace 
of Chateau · Cambreſis was a ſtain in his life; 
but he ſeemed to have effaced it by the ſer- 
vices which he had done to religion and to 
the ſtate in his later years; and though almoſt 
Vor. IV. B b continually 
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n e enen » he! was reckoned 
one of the preateſt men of his time. 

c The court was huſied for ſome days about 
ſuppflying his place. The queen had thoughts 
of the duke of Anjou, notwithſtanding he 
was ſo young. The kindneſs ſhe had for 

oath and the deſire of giving a counterpoiſe 

to the [royal authority, to ſupport her own 
intereſt; made her propoſel him to the king fot 
conſtable. She knew by his countenance that 

that propoſal had highly offended' the king; 
ſhe however repreſented {to him; that there 

was no other method of avoiding the jealouſy 
of the: /grandees of the 3 WhO would 
never yield ſo great an employment but to 2 
ſion of France; but the king's ſuſpicions of 
his brother prevented him from yielding. 
The queen extricated herſelf out of that dif- 
ficulty by an expedient, ande got the _ 
_conſent*to declare) che duke e ere 

lieutenant-gener dl. 
All rate non, Saane f che 
garriſon-towns, which were declaring them- 
ſelves, and the troops which were coming from 
alli quarters to ſtrengthen the two parties. A- 
mong the towns which goined the Huguenots, 
Nimes, Montpellier, Siſteroh, Valence, Au- 
xerre, and Macon, were the chief. They ex. 
pecte t. ſoon to have La · Rochelle, by means of 
a citizen named Truchart, Wo waz to be 
mayor the following year; Ihe neighbour- 
od of Lyons belongeil to them; and the 
Houguenot troops, commanded by d' Acier, 
Tasman 1 Mauvans, 
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Mouvans, and 3 t thati place . 
plockaded, till thoſe: of the ſame religion? 
who wete very numerous there, ſhould find 
an appor m 0 8 W | n ee ma- 
ſters of lt = 1 © 

The Proteſtants. of . e Jeet 
ſome time in ſuſpenſe. Lanſac had almoſt 

perſuaded them, 3 the Huguenqts were 
Ld ſeditious perſons, not fighting for their 
religion, of Which they had the excrcie, but 
to ſatisfy their e and from private 
views. So John William duke of Saxony, 
and Charles marquis of Baden, ſo far from 
ſending ſuccours to the party, had promiſed 
ſome to the king and the eleftor Palatine 
had wrote to his ſon, to ſtop: till one of his 
miniſters ſhould go to the prince's army, to 
know the motive of their actions. As that 
envoy was a Proteſtant, it was eaſy for him 
to perſuade what was advantageous to the par- 
ty; and prinee Caſmir was not long before he 
received orders to continue his march! 
Mean-time the Roman- Catholic army en- 
creaſing everyday, the young duke of An- 
jou's reputation, and the declared kindneſs 
of the queen his mother, engaged all the: no- 
bility id it. Immediately after- che news! of) 
the enterpriſe; upon Meaux, Montlue ſent- a3 
numerous body ef troops from Guienne. 
The ſuccours — the duke of Saxony, and 
the marquis of Baden, conſiſted of gooo horſe. 
Orders ere ſent tothe, duke: de Nevers W)] - 
commanded an arme in the; Lyognois andb 
Lookd B b 2 auphing, 
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Dauphine, to repair to the duke; and, as 1 


made ſome difficulty to wry for fear of 
leaving thoſe provinces. e . to the duke 
of Savoy, that prince was s ſecured, and the 
pope. and the king of Spain became ſureties 


for him; ſo that they expected ſoon to have 


thoſe troops, which were compoſed of the 
beſt militia in the kingdom, and ſtrengthened 
with ſome new levies, which the duke had raiſed 
wich the pope's money. The duke of Alba 
woas invited by the king to furniſh: him ſome 
men, in purſuance of the convention made 
at Bayonne. He not only granted them; but 
affered to bring them himſelf. They choſe 
in France rather to be without ſuch a conduc- 
tor, and the duke d' Aremberg brought the 
duke of Anjou 1500 horſe of che be 
the Spaniſh army: 1 4 
The affairs of the Low- Suben ien foams 
at that time pretty quiet. The new general 
had ſo terrified the people, that 1 
ſtir. He firſt attacked the greateſt lords, 
and in an aſſembly held by him at Bruſ- 
ſels, almoſt immediately after his arrival, un- 
der pretext of ſecuring the government, he 


cauſed the counts of Egmont and Horn to 


be ſeized; the one entirely diſengaged from 
the ſeditious party, as ſoon as he diſcovered 
their bad intentions; and the other capable of 


engaging in it from the diſpoſition of his 
mind; but till that time without any connec- | 


tion, at leaſt that was viſible with them. The 


duke —_ „ — he muſt ſhed: the 
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had taken in their march the ſtrong caſtle of 
Lufignan, and, by the vigilance of Gui Daillon 
count de Lode alone, Poitiers had been ſaved out 
of their hands. The prince of Condẽ had intel. 
ligence at the ſame time that Caſimir was ot 

. his march toward Lorraine. In order to g0 
and receive him there, he muſt paſs the Seine, 
The army in Champagne was preparing to dif. 
pute that paſſage with him. The youn duke 
of Guiſe, governor of that den had a- 
ſembled his men at Troyes, and was careful 
obſerving the Huguenots. To amuſe him, 
the admiral. made a feint of having a plot up- 
on Sens. The y ef f duke took poſſeſſion of 
if, to fave place of fo much importance, and 

ſo neceffary 2 keepin up — communica. 
tion with Burgundy ; bur the admiral, who! 
had no intention but to pafs the Seine, turned 
fuddenly to Bray and Nogent, where he exe- 
cuted his deſign without oppoſition; 
When he perceived no other river m 
kim, and when beſides he felt himſelf diſtreſſ- 
ed by no army, he propoſed new plans. Hi 
genius always inclined him to attempt ſome- 
thing that might increaſe his fame. He ima- 
gined that the march toward Lorraine, after 
dhe affair of St Denys, ſomewhat reſembled 
A fight; and that they might be the neater 
at hand, he was of opinion they ſhould con- 
tinue in the neighbourhood of Epernay. He 
imagined himſelf by that means more in 2 
„ to prevent the Roman Catholic 
ff * to Orleans, for wich they 
0 5 8 ſeemed 


hates of ase, ww 
to b pre : 8. But che Vidzmde of 
Chartres; 3 intereſt among the offi- 
cers, maintained on the contrary, that in war 
the moſt uſeful coutiſels were always the moſt 
honourable, and that the general was not fly- 
ing who was going to meet his own troops; 
that Prince Caſimir would imagine they had 
changed their - ſentiments on tog flight 
unds ;\ and that it was to be feared; he 
might either imagine himſelf deſpiſed, or bud 
— paſſages ſhut up. In fine, that they 
would ſoon return with a greater force; and 
that, in ſo ſhort a time, the Roman Catholics 
could not make ſo great Fouls before Or- 
jeans, Ms Kr pk 8 67 reſolve w — 
'""This/ opinion carried it over that of the 
zamiral. Nothing retarded the march, but 
the negotiations always continued by the 
queen, andwhich the prince did not avoid, ei- 
ther becauſe he dreaded the public odium, or 
becaufe he naturalhy loved the court and its 
pleaſures, or beraufe his birth inſpired him 
b better ſentiments than the reſt, for 22 
the kingdom from falling a prey to 
forc ers. As for the queen, beſides her in- 
and inclination, which induced her to 
nette. ſhe wiſhed on that occaſion to | 
the duke of Anjou time to grow ſtrong, and 
to the dukes of Aumale and Guiſe an gppor. 
tunity to fatigue, with the duke of Lorraine's 
troops, thoſe of Prince Caſimir, before they 
tad "_ the main army of the Huguenots. 


Mean- 
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y alone. The ehe er werg pre. 

| paring; to open their gates to, him,, When he 

1111 A orders = ly. to bit 

_ to the duke .of Anjou. 

| parties, he met n his march, 1 Bb the 
e a Vitri, where that prince Fa his 


ad quarters. ik; £548 2297 {i he Un: 
He had got as, 2 lieutenant. and a counſil 


cm the , marſhal de Coſſe and Carn navalet his 
goyernor. He breathed, nothing Hut grand 
deſigns, and, all the, the, nobility. Aro! 51 im FER 
animated by his example. The ing, Jealous 
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ment, than he ſet out in puſuit of the 
mies, whilſt ende avours Were: _ an amuſe 

them by negotiations. Tae of the Hugue- 
| not. party, -but 8 leſs e e at court 

an to the admiral, teswar d;made him 

is ſon · in law, Was 1 0 uſted with making the 

propoſa Dae a eanſwers. There was 

a kind of truce, and uguenots were lull-' 
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ed aſleep, amidſt 115 ph, 's fair , propoſals. | 
WE Timoleon de Cofle, ſon of. the, mar- 


Briſac, and inhęritor 9 Dive our, 
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too ſoon-rouſed/ them. He beat a party of 
them in the ſuburbs of Chalons, and there- 
by haſtenef their march mare than was wiſh- 
bby the duke of Anjou, who, intended to 
2 them. From 8 time the eto 
as ſtopped. The: marſhal'de Coſſẽ and Car- 
e accuſed of favouring 
all credit: When the prince of Conge arri- 
ved:at Pont-a-Moufſon, he was very unt aſy at 
rec no intelligence of John Caſimir, nor 
of che Germans A ſodition aroſe in the ar- 
my: the Gaſcons loudly: threatened to deſert. 
The prince by his agreeable behaviour, and 
the admiral hy his ſerious remonſtrances, 
could no longer ꝓre vaib with them At laſt; 
after fiue days of extreme undalinieſs, intelli- 
gence came that Caſimir was arrived with 
12,000. men, of which two thirds were 'caval- 
ry. The whole army was overjoyed; 1 N 
ſoon fell again into a new diſſiculty. el 
One hundred thouſand: ecus: were ou 
to the Germans on their arrival. The prince 
had no money; he and the admiral gave all 
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on their fingers. The officers were aſhamed 
not to follow their example. [The'keenneſs 


ſoldiers; every one brought emulouſſy what 
they had plundered on the march, or in thie 
neighbourhood: of Paris. With difficulty they 
made up 30,000 Ecus, with which Caſimir was 
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them, loft If 


they had, to the very rings which they wore | 


for giving deſcended io the very common 
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_ rivers; but at laſt, after ſack 
places, f they arrived at Orleans. Ou D501 
A few days before, d' Acier, Mouvans, nk 


2 to pick up pigs and * Sc.] 


% be HisT o ek _ 
Paris, of which the plunder vas promiſed v to. 


him. Bilk nl: 18 Þ3 nein 1 Tit vhs 764 
In fact, rimmediately-after:;thie | 


negotiation into which the queen, and even 


the king, had entered, was at laſt broke off 


by the haughty propoſals which the cardinal 
de Chatillon, > ARM. by the queen to tht 
canference; had had orders: to make. The 


admiral, overjoyed to ſee: thaſe amuſe ments at 
an end, marched wich the greater gaiety, and 


nothing, was ſpoke. of in the army but the 
ſſege of Paris. It was a difficult march 
through an enemy's country, where they were 
without money, without proviſians; without 
baggage, cloſely ſnut up by * Roman Ca- 
tholics, who did not allow them to ſtraggle, 


even to go a-pillaging *. They marched 
_ cautiouſly: through by: «roads; - In order to 
paſs the Marne and 8 Seine, they rere obli- 


ged to go up as far as the ſautce of thoſe 
ing ſome {mall 


the army of Ponſenac had repaired. thither: 
They r ſtill lamenting the loſs of their 
general, who, after beating a party of the! 
Roman Catholics, had been killed by ſome 
A men of their on party, in a night: 
1 where Wy Un not know each 0- 
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turned back, he had intelligence, that the 
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| La Rochelle had! declared: for the Jugur! 
nots. „ Truchart, rt, Whom Jarnac the governor 
had got / made mayor, either by rer or 
connivance; had ſecured for them that im- 
portant place, and they had taken all the 0+ 
ther maritime places of the neighbourhood; 
but Montluc governor of Suiepne, after Ha- 
driven them gut of bis: own - n 
though diſſatisfied: wh the court, giving 
the Vorerst of Bourdeaux to Ren de 
Foix de Candale, failed not however to re- 
take all thoſe places, except La- Rochelle, 
which ever after continued. the chief ſupport 
of the party. Tavanes had entirely | mined 
them in Burgundy. Sipierre, ſon of the count 
de Tende, ſupported them in Provence. Des 
Adrets; who had turned Roman Catholic; 
diſturbed them in Dauphine, and had taken 
from them St Andrew! near to Vienne. 
When the prince had reviewed his troops 
at Orleans, he imagined himſelf in a condi+ 
tion to undertake any thing. The party had 
never loſt ſight of becoming maſters of Paris: 
And as they 1 were caſting about for ſome place 
in; which they might ſettle their magazines 
for ſo grand an \ enterpriſe, Chartres ſeemed 
the propereſt; but there was a ;necellity for 
ſurpriſing it, and the prince, in order to in- 
veſt it, before the Roman Catholics could 
throw 7 ay ſuecours, marched twenty 
5 „ Witbom helene He See, LY 
530 *0 Tr2Ht oils met w ca 0 23h X 
[© (onvfiy Bagh A0 10 95230 5117 118 
5 however, 
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promiſed to make a ſtout defence. In agteit 
ally, he burnt two ſuburbs and two churches, 

in which the enemy were already poſted. At 
tlie end of five or ſix 3 a'pradti 
cable breach; but it was covered by 4 bul. 
wark which made the aſſault difficult. The 
bulwark was varried, and the I had made 
a lodgment there, when a ſerjeant of the 
garrifon came up with fome — ** 
he had cauſed to put on white ſcarfs; 
being teceived there like à Hu 
was Bringing a reinforcement, he killed a 
who had entered the bulwark.'' 


The duke of Anjou had advanced to the 


banks of the Seine, which he cauſed to be 
paſſed by John de Noga 
who commanded the light cavalry under the 
duke de Nemours. He was very troubleſome 
to the beſieged by his continual depredation 
which he made around the camp. He wat 
beat off by the admiral, and after loſing ſome 
Italians, who were ſarpriſed, he made a glo- 
tious retreat as far as the river; which he paſſ 
ed in ſight of the enen by the aſſiſtance of 
the _—_ of . Mg > was, on the other 
bank. * 
' Mean: time te: fi jege grew reious; ad: the 
negotiations began again. The queen die 
png that ſhe fiould be able to reſtrain 
the duke of Anjou, whom the heat of yout!, 
and the deſire of — would nat ſuffer to be 
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That princeſs: always dreaded- deciſiens, and 
vas more afraid dn that | occaſion ,to-.expole 
e life of a/jen who. was ſo dear to her. 80, 
after preparing matters for a conference, {he 
: WT cauſed tobe named on the king's fide-Arr 
| WH mand de Gontaut de Biron, a major-generaly 
s famous for his ſkill as for his-yalous, and 
Henry de Meſme, maſter of requeſts. -Car- 
+ dinal de Chatillon managed "a4 the Hugue- 
« WI nots, well agreed with his brother, that ge- 
commodations were the ruin of a party, which 
me power of the king and the artiſices ef the 
queen would ſoon or late deſtroy, by dividing 


them; but there was a nec 
hear, but accept the propoſals. 
The queen cauſed it to be . through 


BY) ＋ 4'> 
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ſince our religion is ſecured? muſt we buy 
with our blood riches and ' honours. for our 


ther their dangers, hay poverty, iu a party 


milies. By ſuch like diſcourſes a ſedition 
ſoon aroſe: among the troops, and they deſert - 
ed in broad day light, even thoſe of Saintonge 
and Poitou, who ever till that tine were the 


they perceived the Germans as much deter- 
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quiet. Every thing ſeemed ready. for a battle, ; 


eflity nt only w 


the whole camp of the Huguenots, that the 
king would grant them liberty of conſcience. 
They ſaid to each other, Why expoſe our lives 


commanders? They repreſented to each o- 


in want of every thing; their continual fa- 
tigues, the neceſſities of their abandoned fa- 


moſt Lealous. The generals knew not what. 
to do, and were very much ſurpriſed when 
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red as the French. On one ide. the duke af 
chou. by retaking all the towns i in the neigh: | 
„ had ſhut up their paſſage, — on 
the other, the king offered to pay them al 
the arrears due to them. Now. there was 2 
neceſſity to yield. Peace was concluded. The 
Huguenots promiſed to deliver up all the 
forties places. It coſt the king nothing but 

to promiſe the execution of the diet of Am: 
Bolle, and to take off all its reſtrictions, 
Which he knew well how to re-eſtabliſh after 
the Huguenots ſhould lay down their arms, 
Moreover, the new edict, which was drawn 
up on the 27th of March, was not limited 
to a certain time like the 8 but was to. laſt 
till it ſhould pleaſe God to reunite the French 
ian one religion. The king was to diſband} 
the foreign” troops when the garriſons were 
delivered up, and the Germans out of the 
Kingdom. -He cauſed their pay to be ad 
vanced to them, on condition of getting it 
back from the Huguenots, and John Caſimir 
returned to Heidelberg to the elector his fi 
ther The prince and the admital had pro: 
miſed to transfer a part of their army ino 
that of the prince of Orange, who had jul 
renewed the war in the LOW Countries 
After the departure of the ducheſs of Par 
ma, all thè meaſures were changed into cruel: 
y and bloodſhed. The governor had con. 
Iſtituteck a council of twelve perſons, 2whici 
ile pbople called the bloody council. II 
| preſided in 5 and 22 ca 
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to be ſummoned William count <of Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, Louis de Naſſau his bro- 
ther, and the other lords of the party Who 
had left the country. They were declared 
guilty of high treaſon on their non-appear- 
ance, and their eſtates were confiſcated. The 
governor took Breda, a town belonging to 
the prince of Orange, and his ſon of chifteen 
years of age at Louvain,. where he Was at his 


ſtudies, and ſent him to Spain. He pardon- 


ed none of thoſe who had any concern in the 
late conſpiracy: ſo all Bruſſels was filled with 
ſcaffolds and executionss 
Mean- time the confederates were not hope- 

leſs, becauſe the prince of Spain, Don Carlos, 

gave them aſſurances that he would ſoon 
come and put himſelf at their head. That 
untractable and ill-bred prince had no ſenti⸗ 
ments but thoſe of contempt for the king 
his father. He took pleaſure in extolling 
Charles V. his grandfather, not ſo. much with 
an intention to imitate him, as to humble his 
father Philip II. It is faid he had always 
been in love with Queen Iſabella his ſteps 
mother, who had been deſtined for him; and 
it is certain, that either from his own ambi- 
tious temper, or from his father's ſevere uſage 
of him, his ſettled intention was to ſhake off 
. the yoke. The troubles in the Low Coun- 
tries offered a favourable opportunity. for do- 
ing ſo. He revealed his deſign to Don Juan 
of Auſtria, his natural uncle, who diſegyer- 
ed it tothe king; and as it was known,thas 
29019 | A WW he. 
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the night-time. 


A report was ed 0. over all Spain that he | 


had kept up fecret correſpondences with the 


heretics. Philip plainly perceiving the cla. 


. mour which all Europe would make upon ſo 
ſtrange a reſolution, ſhowed in the letters 
which he wrote giving an account of it, that 


for the good of his ſon, and of his domi- * 


nions, though he was guilty of no rebellion, 


he had been obliged to have him ſecured; 


and whatever regard he had for him, he owed 
ſtill more to religion and his people. At the 
_ ſame time he ordered to be ſeized Florent de 
Montmorenci, lord 6f Montigny, brother of 


Spain, as a deputy from the Low! Countries, 


and redoubled the orders which he had given 
proceed with the ut | 
- molt rigour againſt the Proteſtants. He did 
inquifition, which he 


to the duke d'Alba, to 


is dy the advice of the 
* conſulted before ſecuring Don Carlos. 


The prince of Orange, driven to his laſt 
| ſhift, and perſuaded that the rigorous mea- | 
in would raiſe the whole country, | 
put all Germany in motion to raiſe troops; 
and when peace was made in France, he in- 


ſures of Spai 


tended to take advantage of the wrecks of 
the Huguenot army. 
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15 he was to ſet out next 1 be vn ſecuredin| 


the count de Horn, who was at the court of 


In fact, three colonels 
of that Xiny marched toward the Low Coun- 
It I private orders from the prince and the | 

When the S ambaſſador com- 
eee that ſiep, the prince durſt not ap- 


prove 
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prove. of their du. for Fear of being ac. 5 
cuſed of beginning the violations of the Peace. 
Immediately after his diſapprobation, the mar⸗ 
ſhal de Coffe had orders to attack the three: 
colonels. He ſhut them up in St Valery, 
where moſt of their men were eut in pieces, 
themſelves and their officers were 'oblii 22 | 
to ſurrender at. diſcretion, and were Al b 5 
headed. 107 
A. ſhort time after the Fiber of Tg: 
berg, with 1500 horſe which he had 'brought 
back from France, and ſome other troops;, 
fought, near Winſchot, a village of Frieſeland, 
a battle againſt Louis of Naſſau, in which he 
was engaged with Adolphus, the brother of 
Louis, He gave him ſeveral mortal wounds,. 
and being in his turn. wounded' by his enemy 
he fell dead upon Him, and killed him at the. 
fame time. The Spaniards were put to flight. 
Louis took from them their cdnnon;, and a- 


24 11 


- venged. the death of his brother upon ſome: 


officers whom he put to death. The duke 
d'Alba being exaſperated, fee the! trials. 
of the counts of Horn: and ont to be 
finiſhed: They were nde by all the 


people, eſpecially Count Egmont, whom ne- 


ther his innocence nor his ſervices were able 


to ſave... The governor's cruel policy kept 
the people in $ 
fear the rebels ſhould. reap any advantage by 
| their victory, he made afl haſte to march a- 
gainſt the count de Naſſau, whom he defeated: 
at Gueminguen, a village o on the Ems, and 


read by ſuch ſights; but for 
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took from him all his baggage and artillery, 
among which he found * Had nil 
the battle of Winſchot. It was neceffary fil 
to reduce the prince of Orange, who wa 
| Preparing to paſs the Rhine with a ftrohg army 
of Getmans, paid by the elector Palatine, by 
the duke of Wirtemberg, by the city of 
Straſburg, and by himſelf. 'Prince John Cx 
fimir was ftill with them, and the prince cf 
ge expected nothing leſs than an univer- 


ical end of ths 


* 


fal revolt in Brabant. 
Ade accounts of the trag 
prince of Spain had given extreme concern 
wo all che people. His father, without mere), 
had put him to death. Queen Iſabella did 
not ſurvive him long. Catherine pretended 
The had proof that ſhe had been poiſoned by | 
her huſband though pregnant, and all Europt 
believed there had been jealouſy in the caſe, 
The Proteſtants of the Low Countries kney | 
what they had to expect from a prince who had 
not ſpared. his only Ton, ſo they were all re. 
bels in their hearts; but their terror for the 
duke of Alba was ſtronger, and there was nd 
r 
The caſe was not the ſame in France; none 
of the two parties had made the peace with 
an honeſt intention. Ihe Roman Catholic 
accuſed the queen of ſupporting the Hugue- 
not party, to make herſelf neceſſary ; and 


the Huguenots no leſs complained of their 
leaders, whom they ſuſpected of making 
peace and war for their own private views: 
$4 ETD TY but 
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bur neither of them went to the bottom of the 
affair; and the truth was, that the queen had 
made peace only with a view to fall upon 
more certain methods of ruining the leaders of 
the party, after recovering the garrifon-towns, - 


| ; 

; and diſperſing their army. As for the admi- 
df ral, as he had conſented to the treaty with the 
a urmoſt unwillingneſs, he wanted only, an op- 


portunity to break it. He eaſily brought the 
prince of Conde into his ſentiments, when ex- 
perience had ſhown him how vam the hopes 
were which the court gave him; fo farrender- 


8 | 
eng ſeme places and among the reſt Orleans, 
, which he could not keep, without declarinę 


too openly, he wrote privately to others 
to ſtand firm. Notwithftanding all the orders 
which they received from court, or from him- _ 
ſelf, there was a neceſſity to Tend Biron to 
aher . 8 
The reſt defended” themſelves, eſpecially 


. 
* 
o 


La-Rochelle, which, under pretext of its an 
cient privileges obtained during the wars 
with the Engliſh, began at that time to aſ- 
ſume the form of a republic. As the garri- 
ſons did not ſurrender, the king did not diſ- 
band the foreign troops, and the diſarmed 
Huguenots perceived themſelves expoſed to 
be deſtroyed in a moment. There was no 
juſtice done them fur the violences practiſed 
upon them by the populace. Sipierre Was 
killed at Frejus by the mob, and no account 
taken of it. The prince of Conde himſelf 
So N J s 
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| was not lafe.. : A ſecret attempt upon. Noyers, | 
C - whither he eee was diſcovered. | 
= - An edit was. publiſhed, by. which the kin 
| ordered the money, advanced for the Hugue. 
nots to the Germans, ſhould be HEE op 40 

ſoon as poſſible, not on them in general, but 

only on ſuch of the country as had taken up 

arms. It was expected thereby to divide 

them; but it did not ſucceed. On the con- 

trary, the more rigour there was ſhown, the 

more united. were they. As continual at. 

tempts were making againſt them, neither 

did they remain without attempting any 
thing, and matters were fo, embittered, that 
the king thought himſelf bound to tell the 
queen that there was a neceſſity to put an 
end to that confuſion. She did not reflect ſo 
much upon what he ſaid to her, as upon 

the quarter whence he had got * advice; 

for, though that prince had a, great deal of 
penetration, ſhe had ſo accuſtomed. him to 

confide in her, that ſhe could not without 

ſurpriſe ſee him preſſing her upon affairs. 

She immediately gueſſed that ſome body had 

ſpoke to him, and could ſuſpect none but the 
chancellor, a man who was of a free temper, 

and able to repreſent matters to. the king 

in their true light. Time ſhowed her that 
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the thoughts of the ambitious then paſſed c 
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her, wanted to take poſſeſſion of the king's. 
mind; and, reſolved to prevent him, ſhe laid 
2 ſnare for him which he had not 1agacity 
enough to gned$:it fs 1d ths heh PHE 
A permiſſion had « from the pope, for 
alienating ſome church-lands Many fuch 
had been formerly obtained, under pretext of 
the wars with the heretics, to which church- 
men ſeemed more bound to contribute than 
any other; but at that time the pope had in- 
ſerted in the bull an extraordinary clauſe. 
He granted that alienation only on condition 
of making inceſſant war againſt the heretics, 
till they ſhould be quite exterminated, or ſub- 
jeted to the Roman church. The cardinal 
de Lorraine was bearer of the bull, and per- 
haps he had got that clauſe inſerted with an 
intention of renewing the war. When the 
affair came to be -canvaſſed in council, the 
chancellor repreſented, that publiſhing that 
bull was perpetuating the civil wars, and obli- 
ging the Huguenots to fight like men in de- 
ſpair. He did not fail to ſpeak openly againſt 
the policy of the popes, and the claims of _ 
the church of Rome, intermixing, according 
to his cuſtom, ſomething indirectly attacking 
the authority of the holy ſee. The queen had 
well foreſeen this; and as ſhe! had prepared 
the king by telling him to beware of the 
chancellor, as of a man who was a Huguenot 
in diſguiſe, it was an eaſy macter to exa{pe- 
rate the king at the diſcourſe which he had 
N i 
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The council was no ſooner up than ſne ex- 
Lenses to the king the keennefs with which 
the chancellor always ſpoke againſt the pope, 
and added, that all his reaſonings tended only 
do ſupport heretics, by oppoling the fole me- 

thod of reducing them to reaſon. ' Some time 
before the chancellor had oppoſed in council 
thoſe who wanted to force La- Rochelle, and 
the other towns which refuſed to ſurrender, 
arguing, that the king's true intereſt was to 
preſerve them, though diſobedient, in hopes 
of reducing them by gentle uſage, rather than 
ruin them all at once by beſieging them. 
This ſpeech, and all others of the fame. 
nature, which the chancellor daily ſpoke, 
were poiſoned by the queen. 
The cardinal de Lorraine, who had always 
de in mind how the chancellor had up- 
braided him in council, on the ſubject of re- 
- ceiving the council of Trente, joined the queen 
on this occaſion. He had not at that time 
much intereſt, but a man has always enough 
to do hurt. The cardinal improved the bad 
opinion which the public had of the chancel- 
lor, becauſe all his family were declared Cal- 
| viniſts, and ſaid that if he concealed himſelf, it 
was only the better to ſerve the rebel-party. 
The king could not reſiſt ſuch plauſible argu- 
ments. The coolneſs with which he uſed the 
chancellor, diſobliged that wiſe miniſter, who, 
_ perceiving he was ſuſpected, imagined he was 
unneceſſary. He retired of his own accord 
to + an own houſe, where ſoon. after the ſeals 
were 
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were demanded of him, to be given to Mor: | 
villiers, biſhop of. Orleans, a great friend of, 
the princes of Lorraine; a man of no. leſs; 1 in 
tegrity than the chancellor, but inferior in 
penetration and cou rage. His retreat ha- 
ſtened the rupture which it was: his conſtant 
endeavour to prevent. Ty eats a 

The cardinal de Bourbon and the two mar- 
mals de Montmorency: who, propoſed. more 
moderate meaſures, were called politicians. 
By that word were meant men who facrificed 
religion to vain reaſons of ſtate. The queen's 
main aim was to take the prince of Dock 
Tavanes, who had. formerly endeavoured ta 
ſurpriſe. him at Noyers, had. orders to make a 
new attempt, and to put himſelf in a condi- 
tion to force him. There were aſſembled in 
various places ſome troops deſtined againſt 
La- Rochelle. Many of them were in Bur: 
gundy. Whilſt Teligni was going and co; 
ming, and bringing to the prince from court 
letters full of kindneſs, Tavanes was collect- 
ing together, with the nobility of the province, 
the clevereſt of the cavalry; but it is difficult 
for a man to conceal his intentions in a civil 
war, in which it is impoſſible but the two 
parties muſt have mutual private eee 
dence. 

The prince being 8 of Tavanes's mo- 
tions, the admiral came to him. They amuſed 
the court with their complaints, 1 in the 

mean time having collected all the friends they 24 
. they marched on the 7 0 of Aut 
15 
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1 . for La. Rochelle. Tavanes, who purſued 
| m with very at fpeed, arrived on the 
7 banks bf eas, they had juſt paſſed it. 
The river was fordable, and Tavanes being 
much ſtronger than they, already-imagined he 
had them faſt, when the prodigious 3 
of the water all of a ſudden ſhut up his 
nage Abe. prince's friends joined him 
ce h He arrived at Verteuil at he | 
count de la Rochefoucault's, where he made 
the marſhal de la Vieilleville, who command- 
ed at Poitiers, believe that he was only going 
in ſearch of a place of ſafety, expecting the 
anſwer of a letter which he had written to the 
EKEing at fetting out. At laſt he entered La- 
Rochelle on the 19th of September. 055 
IThbe people and magiſtrates received him 
like a man defcended from heaven. He ſpoke 
to them in an affecting manner of the melan- 
choly condition of F rance and of the royal fa - 
mily, which the Lorrainers wanted to oppreſs, 
in order afterward to mount the throne. He 
preſented to them his wife and his children, 
and told them he delivered that precious depo- 
fitum into their hands. The queen of Na- 
varre repaired to La-Rochelle almoſt at the 
ſame time with the prince. Young Henry, 
prince of Bearn, her Adeſt ſon, was then four. 
teen or fifteen years of age, and breathed no- 
thing but war. That princeſs was followed by 
a numerous body of men, who were ever after 
the chief fupport of the party: She left her 
own country, — the „ was not 


able 


(ChatlesIX.) of Sub we) a 
able to defend 


eee reckoning 
that whatever mi cuse ſhould befall her, 
ſhe might eaſily recover what ſhe ſhould loſe, | 
provided the party ſublifted, _ | 
At the ſame time there were publicly hand- 
ed about letters from that queen and from 
the prince, continuing to charge the cardinal 
de Lorraine and his family with all the con- 
fuſions of the kingdom, as if they had ſtil 
had the ſame intereſt as in the lifetime of the 
late duke of Guiſe. Men came from all 
quarters to La- Rochelle. D*Andelot arrived. 
there with his Bretons, and thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The duke de Montpen- 


ſier, who commanded in thoſe quarters in ab- 


ſence of the duke of Anjou, intending to diſ- 


pute the p — with them, intangled himſelf 
in a danger, 


hence he could never have ex- 
tticated Frei but for his own extraordinary 
valour. The admiral went to meet his bro- 

ther, whom Jane de Montmorency, ducheſs 


of la Trimouille, had received at Thouars. 


Both togerher took Niort and Partenai. An- 
gouleme made no long defence. St Jean 
d' Angeli opened its gates to them, and they 
faw' themſelves, without a battle, maſters of 


the three provinces of Saintonge, Aunis, and _ 
Angoutmois. The capital alone remained the 


king's in Poitou. They ſtill expected 2;,000 
men, who were coming to' them from Lan- 


guedos, Dauphinẽ, and Provence, under the 


commanded of d' Acier; and rug were ſo 
Vor. . 2 d EF, ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, that they had agen to give: to che 


prince of Orange. 
That prince had paſſed the king with a 


ſtrong army. Fhe duke d'Alba had advan- 
ced as far as Maſtricht, about the middle of 
the month of October 1568, to diſpute. with 
Him the paſſage of the Meuſe; but the 
Vaters were ſo low that it was every where 
fordable. Though the duke of Alba had the 
beſt troops in Europe, and the beſt diſci- 
plined, he wanted not to hazard a battle un- 
lefs' he had a great advantage. He was ſatiſ⸗ 
Fed with keeping the country in their duty, 


and todeprive the enemy of proviſions, as he 


expected ſoon to ſee them diſperſe of them- 
ſelves, for want of money. In fact, they be- 
gan to ſuffer much, when Genlis, ſent by the 
prince of Conde, brought them a ſuccour 
of 3000 foot, and 1500 horſe. The prince of 
Orange reſolved to go and join them at Til- 
lemont, where they were waiting for him. 
There was now nothing between them but 
the ſmall river of Gete, Whilſt he was paſſ⸗ 
ing, the duke d'Alba, who was following him 
in the rear, thought he had found the moment 
for which he was watching, and charged 
thoſe who had not yet paſſed. — 
There was great confuſion among the ene- 
my, and the duke killed them 2000 men. 
The prince of Orange did not fail to join the 
French; but ſcarcity increaſed with the num- 
ber of men. Brabant, in which the prince of 


t, expected an univerſal revolt, oy not | 
ir; 


— 
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ſtir; and that deſperate prince found no o- 


ther remedy for his misfortunes, but to enter 


France. The king ſent againſt him Gaſpard 
de Schomberg, who, though a eee had 


juſt diſengaged himſelf from the rebels. He 
enticed away molt of the Germans belong⸗ s 
ing to the prince of Orange; who catried N 


back only a ſmall number of them toward 
the frontiers of Germany, where they entire- 
ly diſperſed. Though the prince of Oranges 
money failed, he choſe rather to mortgage 
his eſtate than to diſmiſs his men without 
their pay; ſo he preſerved his intereſt among 
them, and waited in Germany for a more fa- 
vourable conjuncture. = 
Whilſt the admiral was W l the prince 
of Condé at La-Rochelle, and d'Andelot - 
was repairing thither by another road, cardinal | 
de Chatillon their brother eſcaped into Eng- 
land, whence he expected to fend ſome aſ- 
fiſtance to his party. There be found the 


court embroiled with the affairs of Mary 


Stuart, queen of Scotland. After her unfor- 
tunate marriage, her ſubje&s had reduced her 
to extremity. The earl of Bothwell, her new 
huſband, had been expelled, and was wander- 


ing from country to country, and from court to 
court, without finding any relief. She had herſelf 


been ſhut up in a caſtle, whence ſhe had been 
relieved only by renouncing the kingdom in 
favour of her ſon James, who was ſtill in his 
cradle. The earl of Moray, her baſtard bro- 


| _ walk had raiſed all the troubles,” got 


D d 2 himſeff 
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| himſelf declared regent, _ kept the queen 
- A: pitiful candi condition. # 21 
i} Ellabech made a ſbowt bing affeckack 11 


She wanted under that 
laſt ſhift in Scotland, i 


an aſylum in England. The earl of Moray 
J00n followed her thither, and ſo gained up- 


through his whole kingdo 


the outrageous uſage of Mary, for the com- 
mon intereſts of 3 heads, and on ac- 
count of the near relation between them. 
pretext to become ar- 
Mary, driven ta her 
ſhe might find 


biter of that difference. 


on Eliſabeth, that ſne openly cs his 


party, Mary complained 'of this, and fome 


of her letters were intercepted, in which ſhe 
upbraided Eliſabeth with: 3 of p 
Inder this pretext ſhe had her cloſely watch- 
ed, and kept her in a kind of priſon, notwith- 


| ftanding the repreſentations made in her fa · 
vour by the French ambaſſador. This was 
all that Charles could do for her in the condi- 


tion of his own affairs at that time. 
The Huguenots, not ſatisfied with canton» 


ing in the provinces, ſent the prince ſome 


men, which, when aſſembled, were to com- 
poſe a formidable army. The court knew not 


how to remedy the commotions excited in 
all quarters. The contradictory edicts pu- 
bliſhed one after another, ſometimes Promi- 


ſing impunity to the Huguenots who ſhould 
not take up arms, ſometimes prohibitin 
m the exerciſe 
the new religion, and obliging thoſe who 


* i, to enen their em hy 


only 
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only ſerved to ſhow the perplexity in the 


king! s council. Moreover, the Huguenors 
equally diſregarded the artifices by which 
they were intended to be diſunited, and the 
threatenings by which it was expected they 

might be intimidated. D'Acier continued 
his march, and Gorde, who commanded in 
the Lyonnois, found himſelf too weak to prey 


vent his paſſing the Rhone. 


Mouvans had ſtaid behind with Peaks : 
his intimate friend, buſy in appeaſing the con- 
fuſions occaſioned in the party, by à miniſter, 
who preached, that it was not lawful for 
them to take up arms againſt their prince ; 
and that in vain they boaſted of reforming 
the Chriſtian religion, by uſing means ſo con- 
trary to thoſe practiſed by Jeſus Chriſt and; 
his apoſtles. That ies who. was learn- 
ed and blameleſs, maintained that doctrine ſo 
forcibly, and raiſed ſuch ſcruples in mens 


conſciences, that Mouvans, being zealous for 


the party, was afraid he might defeat at once 
more Proteſtant troops, than Montluc or 
Briſſac could levy. 

He durſt, however, do bins no harm, for 
fear of gaining him more credit; but after 
removing the — of the credulous populace, 
by getting his doctrine condemned by the 
neighbouring miniſters; he continued his 
march toward the Rhone. Gorge! thoug ht:to 
ſtop him, by covering all the river gl 5p boats: 
full of armed men. Mouvans bad; only. one 
70 Wu 7000 ne 155 his omann but. 
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walking ſeveral days along the banks of the 


Rhone, ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes 


on the other, to amuſe Gorde; he built a fort 
hence he got paſſed in one night's time, four 
or five hundred men, fre or fix at a time. 
As ſoon as they were he built another 
fort, oppoſite to that on * other bank, with 
very great expedition, without _— percei- 
ved by Gorde. From theſe two forts he 
-Kept up a conſtant fire, under a down: of 
which he paſſed without any loſs, and ſoon 
reſoined the bulk of the army 
The duke de Montpenſier repaired to pe- 
; but being too 


eſeaped all the d „and were but a few 
days mareh diſtant from: the prince, when a 
troubleſome diſſenſion aroſe among them. 
Mouvans, who was of a haughty mage, and 
thought his ſervices merited the higheſt re- 
compenſe, was offended at *Baudine, d"Acier's 
brother, a man of ſmall merit, and whom 
he very mueh deſpiſed. This officer having 
got the preference 15 him in a e , from 
vexation he went on with Per „ Who 
would not leave him, and leaving d Acter at 
St Aſtier, where he was · lodged, he went and 
took up his quarters at Manſignac, a village 
ſituated two leagues beyond it. 
Briſſae, 2 attentive to what was pair. 
in the enemy's camp, was ſoon inform- 
4 of that eonfuſion; and in order to take 
'of it, the e weng duke f E 
: an 


fortune and 


— 


* 
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and he went and de manded ſome men from 


tho general, to attack that brigade ſeparated 


from the reſt. He got the flower of the ca- 
valry, with two old companies of French in- 
fantry. 2 marched. to Manfignac with 

whilſt the reſt of the army was poſted be- 
tween Mouvans and d' Acier, whom they a- 
muſed by ſKirmiſhes. D' Acier, experienced 


in all the ſtratagems of war, ſoon diſcovered 


their intention, and ſent word to Mouvans 
to ſhut himſelf up the whole day in Manfig- 
nac; affuring him, that Montpenſier would: 
be obliged to retire the next day, for want 
of proviſions, and that immediately he ſhould} 
not fail to rejoin them. So Guiſe and Briſſac 


found their enemies prepared, and entrench- 


ed in the village, out of a ſtate of being for- 
ced; but Briflac, who could not be perſua- 
ded to ſuffer his prey to eſcape, after having 
tried various avenues, bethought himſelf of 
ſounding the retreat, and concealed him- 
ſelf behind a neighbouring hillock, that 
Mouvans, with whoſe impetuous temper he 
was acquainted, might not be afraid to paſs. 
His ſtratagem ſucceeded, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition and intreaties of Peregourde. 
Mouvans, preſuming always upon his good 
| is valour, thought his honour 
engaged to join the prince before d*Acier, by 


whom he thought himſelf ſo abuſed, and 
was obſtinately bent to get out.  Immediately* - 
the two young generals, being ſtronger in 


cavalry, 


% 
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cavalry, fell upon them. e 
driven into a wood, notwithſtanding all his 
reſiſtance, ſuffered for his friend's pry 
and was killed. The duke of Guiſe reduced 
Mouvans to retire into the ſame wood. He 
was ſeen at a diſtance, knocking: with his 
head againſt the trees. Briſſac, on his te- 

turn from defeating Peregourde, completely 
defeated him, and he periſhed with his men, 
which he had ſo ey expoſed, DA. 
cier no ſooner had intelligence of that piece 

of news, than he made a long march, with- 
out halting, to Aubeterre, whither the prince 


came, and received him on the firſt of No- 


yember 1 368. 

The duke de Monwenſier, who had hot 
| a men, came and waited at Chatelleraud | 
for the. duke of Anjou, who commanded 
12,000. foot, excluſive of the Swiſs, and 
4000 horſe. The two armies, become for- 
midable by the junction of the men whom 
they were expecting, always marched near 
; Ne other. That of the prince, which was 
in want of money, and which was in diſtreſs 
for proviſions, wanted only to fight ; and that 
of the duke of Anjou expected always to 
ruin the enemy, without riſking any thing. 
During that time there were various encoun- 
ters, without any conſiderable advantage, and 
an odd adventure happened. The duke of 
Anjou had divided his army between Sauſſay 
od Jaſſeneuil, two villages at à league's di- 


. from each other; ſo that the greater 
| number 


c ; 1 
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number was in the latter. The prince, als 
ways reſalved upon a general engagement, ſet 
out by break of day with the admiral, and 
marched ſtraight to the enemy. The admiral. 
led: the vanguard, where the ſtrength of the 
army was, and the prince the rearguard with 
fewer men. A thick fog concealed them 
they were to meet - again, to conſult where 
they were to begin the attack. They -march- 
ed long ſeparate; ſa that they arrived by di - 
ferent: roads, the one at Sauſſay, and the other 
at Jaſſaneuil. i -HINLAG F E 
By chance the admiral came ta the weak+ 
eſt quarter of the roxal army. He ſaon diſ- 
covered his advantage, and ſaw the victory 
certain; but at the ſame time he heard the 
duke of Anjou's cannon firing toward Jaſſe- 
neuil, and doubted not but the prince had 
been conducted to that village, from the fame 
miſtake as he had been carried to the other. 
At the ſame time he returned, and had intellli- 
gence, by a courier from the prince, who 
was coming to recall him with all ſpeed, that 
he had not been miſtaken in his thought. 
The whole day was ſpent in ſmall fkirmifhes 
among hedges and buſhes, with which the 
country is interfperſed, ſometimes; under ca- 
ver, ſometimes in the open fields, and with 
almoſt equal advantage. 
Toward night, the prince detached four 
companies of cavalry to ſeek for the baggage 
which had wandered in the dark. They came 
pe . nsr 
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near a wood where they heard à great noiſe, 

and ſaw fires kindled. They halted, fearing 
that it might be the royal army, which had 
changed its poſt. Some were detached to re- 
connoitre, and heard their own ſervants ma- 
king merry till they ſhould get accounts of 
their maſters. This was reported; the ca- 


valry drew near, the ſervants fired, thinking 


that it was the enemy. At laſt they met, 
and the affair turned to a joke. The merri- 
ment was increaſed, when it was underſtood, 
that the royal army, furpriſed with the ſame 
noiſe of the black · guards, had paſſed: the 
night under arms, and that ſo ſmall a mat- 
ter had occaſioned ſo much terror in both 
The reſt of the year was ſpent in various 
unſucceſsful enterpriſes. The prince raiſed 
the ſiege of Saumur, where he expected to 


| ſecure a paſſage on the Loire, and the duke 


of Anjou was diſappointed of Loudun: There 
were ſome little places taken on either fide, 
where great cruelties were uſed. : The armies 
were in ſight of each other for four days 
time, near Loudun, without any thing be- 
tween them. But the exceſſive cold, which 
ſcarce ſuffered the ſoldiers to ſtir, prevent- 
ed a battle from happening between them. 
The froſt was ſo ſevere, that ſcarce any 


fall happened that was not mortal. No- 


thing but the preſence of the generals 
could keep the ſoldiers to their colours. 


Though both ſides were reduced to extremi- 


511 1 4 ty, 
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ty, each Was obſtinately bent not to give up 

firſt. The duke of Anjou was admired for 
his courage, as well as his conſtant and inde- 
fatigable application to buſineſs. His example 
and obliging manners encouraged the- men 
who were quite ſpent. - At laſt the exceſs of 
the cold got the better of their patience. The 
two armies took to winter-quarters, as it were 
by common conſent-; the prince's in Lower 
Poitou, and the king's at Chinon and its 
neighbourhood ; but, by ſheltering themſelves 
againſt the cold, they did not eſcape the diſ- 

tempers which-it had occaſioned, which made 
ſuch deſtruction in both g that 8000 
men died of it. FE 
During that time there came to La-Rochelle 

ſome ſhips, on board which were fix large 
pieces of cannon, and ſome money which 
the cardinal de Chatillon had got from the 


queen of England. The French ambaſſador 


complained of this in vain. The expectation 


of getting back Calais made Eliſabeth deſpiſe 


his remonſtrances, Under pretext of ſupport- 
ing her religion, ſhe received into her ports 


the ſhips which the Rochellers had equipped, 
which made many great. captures, , even from 
the Flemiſh, ../The Engliſh, profited by them, 


and underhand — «5 in that war. The 


Rochellers who were enriched by it, willingly 
contributed to the ſubſiſtence of the princes 


army, He ſold ſome. church- lands, and by 


that: means amaſſed conſiderable ſums, but | 
Mi > ſmall for ſupporting ſo great a 


body; 


—ͤ—— — 
* 


A ee 


ſignan almoſt taken by 


mand of the viſcounts de Bourniq 
Monclas- Paulin, and de Gourdon, Which Was 
called the army of the three vilcounts, and 


body; ſo chat che ſearcity'of money occaſion: 


ed extortions and robberies, notwith — 


the fine regulations of d Andelot with rega 
to diſcipline, | to yo unpuniſned in che 
prince's c 4 
The duke d'Aumale was in the mean time 
on the frontiers of Lorraine and "Germany, 
to receive the German to the 
king's alliftance, and to prevent any from 
coming to the prince: He defeated 'a Hu- 
guenot party which was ravaging Alſace, not 


being able to get into France. The Rochel- 


lers took St Michel en PHerm, where — 


Killed every perſon indifferently without d 


tinction of l ſex or age. 


nne 


ſucceſs at the ſiege of Sancerre, which they 


raiſed after five weeks; but the caſtle of Lu- 
the Hu ts, Was 
defended by the reſolution of the governot's 
wife, who prevented it from being a 
and was killed. The intenſe cold began 

abate, and the armies on either fide took the 


Held in the beginning of March 1569. 


There came to the prince from Guijerine u 


reinforcement of 6000 men, under the com- 
uet, de 


which neither d' Acier nor the other generals, 
nor all che princes orders, could kill that 


time induce to join the main army. Their 
1 1 was, chat „ —T Montauban 
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prince as perſuaded: that Piles whom he ſent 
to therm. would find means to bring them; 


and in fact he fetutned with them. It had 


been reſolved in the ptince's army to advance 
and join them, and afterward to march to- 


ward che Loire, to receive thé prince of 


bene) eee 325 
Againſt! Montluc Who was threatening it. The 


\ 


Deux Ponts, who was on his march, from the 


laſt days of Febrhary 1569, with the Ger- 
man army which the Procoſtants were — ö 


00 their aſſiſtance. l 


Till! that junction, the E of: war 
Thong it dangerous to fight the duke of 
; ae he, had juſt been reinforced with 
| men Komm ie count de Tende, witk 


hag German n 1 by the Rhin · 
grave Philip; a 


4 contrary reaſon, the duke of Anjou wanted 
to come to blows before Piles — the three 


viſcounts had joined ; and as between him and 


the prince there was only the Charente, all 


ughts were employed upon paſſing it. 
At that time he made no doubt but by be- 
fieging Cognac, a place of ſo great import- 
ance to the Hugnehots, | he ſhould bring 


chem 70 4 battle all che diffeulty was in 


paſſing the river. The prince was maſter of 


Chateau- neuf and Jarnac, where there were 
and the royal army which had taken 


5oſſeſſion 'of Jarnac, had not been able to 


nd by Chriſtopher Baſſompi- 
Exe, A Afra lord, and with ſome other 
troops collected from various places. From 


pit. They /had*taken/Chateau-neuf by 
92 Vor. IV. E e capitulation; 


* 
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capitulation; but the admiral had cauſed the 
bridge to be broken down, and had left ſome 


= its to guard that paſſage. Mean-time 


. he had 9 up his lodgings: at Baſſac, 
Where he ente his quarters. ITbe prince 
who had advanced to Jarnac, had likewi: 
lodged himſelf there conveniently, and both 
were void of all fears of being attacked, A 
gining themſelyes ſecured by the river; - 
4 77 the duke of Anjou had placed at Cha. 
teau-neuf a man too vigilant to ſuffer them 
to enjoy their tranguillity ; Biran, a major- 
2 who being Jong ſuſpected of favour- 
ang the Huguenots; betauſe in the begin- 
mug he ad 8 . — - e 5 


9 che doke of 1 3 to bring — to blows 
with the enemys and in fact, on the niglit be- 
tween the 12th and i 3th of March 45 7 af- 
ter repairing the bridge. with, incredible expe · 
dition, he obſered the time that the, Hugue- 
nots intruſted with the guard of that Pag 
nad turned remiſs from too much ſecurity, 
and cauſed his men file off. with wonderful i · 
lence and order. It Was a little after mid- 
night when he began the enterpriſe, ſo that 
before ſun-riſing two [thirds of the royal at- 
were placed in the meadows beyond the river. 
_ .- Montgomery, Soubiſe, and La- Loue, who 
| ſins ety jr that guard, as yet had, no ſu- 
N Le vs. the t "ho, pel. 
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ceived body of horſe with the great blue 
ſtandard, and Martigue at their head, advan- 
at full gallop to the Huguenot light: 
. They ſtood not long, and La- Noue 
who- ea ef them, had a ſevere onſet to 
ſuſtain. He was feen pulling off with his 
left hand / the maſt of a man who was attack - 
him, and with the other he ſhot him 


ing him, 0 "Ihe | 
through the head wali his'piſtol:- His men, 


encouraged by that action; drove Martigue 
out of the village of Triac, of which he had 
taken poſſeſſion; but Briſfac coming up made 
o cloſe x fires that he repulſed d!Andelot; took 
La-Noue; and lodged himſelf in Triac with 
Martigue. During that time the duke de Mont- 
penſier had leiſure to draw up beyond the river 
the vanguard which he commanded. The ad- 

. miral, on receiving intelligence of the paſiage 
of the royal army, collected together: all the 
troops he could, and came and ſupported his 
men till the arrival of the prince whom he 

had ſent for in all haſte. The officer whom 
the admiral: had diſpatched, ſhowed him the 

danger in which the rearguard was. He 
diſcovered: the fault of which they had been 

Wo in not guarding the bridges ſuffigent- 

and ſaid, without emotion, that the rear 
bad been: guilty of an overſight which he muſt 
correct, or periſh with them. Immediately: 

| he wheeled about, and ordered his cayalry to 

march with all the ſpeed they could make, 

without running themſelves out of breath. 

n admiral in the mean time was ſtanding 

4 | 5 2 | with. 1 


ing up. 


ſeen perf; 


Prince. 
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with incredible efforts againſt + the! Raman 


Catholics, who were every nee nene 
as faſt as they paſſed the river. Eo ier 
When the prince came up. be aſked'for 15 i | 


helmet, and in taking it, a kick of the count 
de la Rochefougeult his brother-in-law s. horſe 
broke his leg. 


He nevertheleſs went on 

without co — Se 5 and as he was march- 
Remember,“ ſays he, „ Nobility 
« of France, in what condition Louis of 
Bourbon goes this day to battle, for his 
<« religion, for your | ſafety and that of all 
« France.“ He at that inſtant engaged in 

an undaunted manner; and though the royal 
army was all paſſed, when he arrived, he ne- 
verthe leis — his rear; but he was at 


one time overpowered on ſo many ſides, that 


he could no longer reſiſt. His horſe was kill-- 


ed under him; and whilſt, notwithſtanding. 


his fall, he was defending himſelf with one 
knee on the ground, he ſaw himſelf ſurround- 
ed on all ſides, and the few men who remain- 
ed about him fought with an obſtinacy which 
till that time had never had any example. 


There was an old man, named La- Vergne, 


orming wonders umidſt twenty-five: 
of his grandchildren; of which fifteen fell with 
him in one heap, n the reſt were made 
Priſoners. | 7 
Mean- time a bnd ee about che 
As he perceived himſelf alone a- 
midſt the enemy, he gave his gauntlet to two 


: eee WhO took his Parole, and placed 


him 
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him by a buſh, whither he ſaw coming all of a 


ſudden-.a Horſeman who ſeemed furious with. 
paſſion. This was Monteſquiou, captain of the 
duke of Anjou's guards, who. imagined. he 
ſhauld * A pleaſure to his maſter in ne 
him of t ee and with, his piſtol g 

him a ſhot 

he fell dead on — ground. 


The great number of 1 Cathojics: 


who overpowered. the Huguenots, did not 
prevent them from retiring in good order. 


The admiral and d' Andelot marched to St 
Jean d' Angely with the cavalry. The infan- 


try paſſed through: Jarnac, where they broke 
the bridge, and ſupported by. A'Acier with 


6000 men, who had not had time to convene-+ 
to fight, they arrived at Cognae, which the 


duke of Anjou was probably ſoon to attack. 


As for the viſcounts, when they; got intelli- 
gence of the loſs of the battle, 55 returned 


to Guienn .. 


The. loſs of the Haguenots w was. „ 


h the head behind, of wi ich 1 


ble, more for the quality of the perſons, than 


for the number Among ſeven hundred men 
who Were killed, moſt were officers. or gentle 


men. The death” of: Chaſtelier. was obſerva- 


ble. After he had. ſurrendered, ſome of Cha- 
rs men, who Knew him for the aſſaſſin of 


their captain, killed him in cold blood.” The 
priſoners , Were, much more numerous than 


ately after the bat tle, Villars Pere - 


ching Robert Seer ampng, the. priſoners,» 
291 E e 3. threẽw 


Immedi 
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threw himſelf at the duke of Anjou's' feet, 


and conjured him to avenge on that ſtranger 
the death of the conſtable his brother in-law. 
Scarcely did he give the duke of Anjou time 
to anſwer, when, interpreting in favour of 
his vengeance ſome ambiguous ſigus, he kill. 
ed Robert almoſt in the duke's preſence. But 
among ſo many loſſes the Hu — ſenſib y 
felt only that of Conde, Every: the moſt 
zealous Roman Catholics" could not but re- 
gret a prince of ſo great merit, whom the ca- 
bals of the court and his on bad fortune, ra- 
ther than his evil inclinations, had thrown into. 
a party unworthy of his birtn. 

As to the duke of Anjou, mend a dif. 
ſembler as he was in his early years, he could 
not refrain from ſhowing an unbecoming 


joy on the prince's death. He wanted to have 


a chapel built, by way of thankſgiving for his 
victory, at the place where the prince wWas 
killed. Carnavalet his governor prevented 
it, by remonſtrating that he would thereby 


Confirm the opinion ſpread in both armies, 


that Monteſquion had acted by his expreſs 
orders. The prince's was tranſported 
on a ſhe-aſs, either out of deriſion or by 
ehance, to Jarnac, whither the duke went 
and took up his lodging. It was there e 

ſed to the vie w of all the people, and reſtored 


ſome time after to the queen of Navarre, his 
ſiſter- in- law, who cauſed i it to be tranff ported 
to Vendome. Gas ns 591 


The court t was at Mets'to favour the june 
tion 


e oY 
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tion of the Germans commanded by che mar. 


quis of Baden, and to prevent the enery'oF- - ; 
the duke of Deux Ponts;: Who; jointly with 
the prince of Orange and Louis of Naſſau 
his brother, was bringing thirteen or fourteen 
thouſand men to the Huguenots. When the 
news of the victory at Jarnac and the princeꝰs 
death Ap 8 Joy wus ſo great that the 
king was awalked i in the middle of the night; 
he roſe inſtantly, and, without waiting for 

day - light, cauſed the Tz Deum to be ſung1 in the 

cathedral church. It was publiſhed, that the 


Huguenot party was ruined by the loſs of its 


chief, and of fo great'a battle: but the queen, 
and thoſe who were acquainted with the ex 
pedients with which the admiral's underſtand- 
ing and courage could furniſſi him, had 
quite other thoughts. In fact, the party 


general. He wrote to all uärters of the 
death of the prince; eſpecially to the duke of 
Deux Ponts, that he might haſten to his aſ- 
ſiſtance; and for fear that the death of Stuart 
might intimidate his _ he revenged it n 
Ingrande and Prugne; two gentlemen of rank 

whom he had taken priſoners, and been, 
ſacrificed to the politics'of the party. 217 

The queen of Navarre, a woman * e 

came to Cognac, and confirmed the 
diſcouraged and doubtful; by ſhowing” to 


the nobility and common ſoldiers, as à ſure 


ſupport, the prince of Bearn her ſon, and* 
young Hetiry,- h her OOTY fon ol tes * 
| 0 


s 
ſtronger chan ever by che active cate of that 
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of-.Cond6. --A-ſhort. time after they went to. 
Saintes, where the to. princes were declared 


chiefs, and the admiral. their lieutenant: 
ral, as he had been under the late prince of 
Condẽ : ſo he raiſed jealouſy in no body, as he 


ſeemed. to be no higher exalted than before, 
and in the mean time he had in fact all the. 


authority. The regularity; with which he 


conducted every thing, prevented the duke of 
Anjou from taking advantage of his victory. 
Thar prince beſieged Cognac; but he found 


in it 7000 men, who. ophged him to raile the 


ſiege . He ſucceeded. no, better, at Angou- 
leme. Montgomery was. ſent thither With. 
800 horſe, and ſecured the place, By his 


negligence he loſt however, near the town, 


the half of his cavalry,” which Briſſac carried 


off from n NK PRIEST + 


When that deteat came to 1 — reported o 
| the. admiral, he. ſaid without emotion, that 
he was very glad that Briſſac was. ſo; forward, 


becauſe his boldneſs would 


been killed before We a fortreſs in Pe-, 


rigord, which the duke of Anjou had cauſed 
to be beſieged... A few. days before ompa. 


dour had — killed before that place ; and. 
the death of thoſe two young lords — ſuch, 
indignation in all. the ſoldiers, that they: burnt. 
ang; deſtroyed every thing. in the place, not- 
ee e e e Ne 
4 


to ; 2 


ſoon prove. his 

ruin. In fact, he ſoon had accounts. that that 
young general, who, at twentytſix years of. 
age, ſeemed already to; equal his father, had 


an od of e e „ „ 


— * — 
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death of his brother d' Andelot, and, Genlis 


whoſe brother X voy aſſumedchis title. Strozz1, 


was made by the King golonel of the infantry... 
in place of Briſſac, and d' Acier got the ſame 
poſt among the Hug ue nots in place of d' An- | 


151. baeotsb e nut nen SF; 

Mean time the Germans had advanced on 
the ſide of Burgundy. The duke d' Aumale, 
deſpairing to be able to prevent their entry 
into France, had been contented with follow- 
ing them as far as Citeaux, and thence had 
gone on befure in order to diſpute with. them 
the paſſage of the Loire the court had, like- 
wiſe ſet out from Mets, where it was no longer 
neceſſary, and was gone to Limoges to be. 
neatren m amapes! T ag ales 

The Germans paſſed the Loire more ſpeedi - 

ly than: could have been imagined, and before 
the duke of Anjou had joined the duke d Au- 
male to: intercept them. 6 They were not fas 
tisfied with fording the river; but, to ſe- 
cure a commodious paſſage at all ſeaſons, they 
attacked La- Charité, which the © governor). 
quitted, under pretext of going to: demand 
ſuccours from the duke of Anjou The Hu- 
guenots, ho / were yery numerous in that, 

place, entered upon an interview for capitu- 

lating; and whilſt on one ſide the capitulation 

was making, they introduced the Germans on 

the other. This capture happened on the, 
20th of May 1 56 9 and the Court began tao 
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dread" that ſo any "armies joinen! together 
might become invincible. F 
Alt 1 poſſible” methods had been ele o 
make a diverſion. As the queen of Navarre's 
troops were the beſt the admiral had, the 
court had endeavoured to oblige that princeſs 
to ſend them away to defend her own coun-- 
tty, Which Ferride, a general of experience, 
IJ 24 had orders to attac z( but” that Pprinceſs's 
zeal for the party was ſo ſtrong, that rather 
than diminim the admiral's army, ſhe ſuffer- 
all Bearn to be loſt, and all that ſne had 
in Navarre, except Navarins, 4 ſtrong place: 
and: well provided; which Terride was be- 
Lieging. © Fhe Hugbenots left that general 
at bis conqueſts, and minded nothing but 
joining the duke of Deux Ponts, who was 
making long marches to come up with them. 
Fhey Head ſome troops which the duke 
of Anjou had poſted on the borders of Vienne 
to defend the paſſage, and effectuated their 
9 nction · on the 7th of June 1369. Some days 
fore, the duke of Deux — 4 had died of 
fatigue, after an ague under which he had 
long laboured. A ſhort while after that 
there was an ee at Roche- la- belle, 
very near the river Loire, in which Strozzi 
Joſt a great many men, and was taken fight- | 
ing with incomparable valour. He had lain 
on the field, if the Huguenots, who gave no 
quarter to his ſoldiers; had not ſpared him 
alone, and had not intended to take him alive 
to exchange him with La-Noue, The ne 
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du Lude was obliged to raiſe. the ſiege of 


guenots. They took ſome other places, and 


1 


FEET 
was ſoon ſtrengthened by the neig 8 


* £44 


raiſed ehe fiege of. Navatins bur he did nge 
thereby ſave his men. our of the hands of 
atgomery,, who beſieged him in the caſtle 


of Ortes, in which, he had ſhut himſelf up 
with the flower of his army. He might have 


found much reſiſtance, from that caſtle, in 
which there were ſo many valiant men, had 


at Serillac, Terride's brother, wha was re 
G 1 1 | ; 23 6 
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under Mo! gery: known how to intimidde 
the x Moms and his brother in ſuch a manner, 
ks by few days_after he made a ſcandalons 
nation. Montgomery received order 
Fee Queen Jane to put to death, as traitors, 
four barons of Bearn hd had joined the Ro. 
man Catholics. She took pied in acting 
the ſovereign in Bearn, though that country 
held of the crown of F rance; hut our kings 
had been very indulgent to the kings of Na. 
varre, and allowed them in Bearn more 
than belonged to them, to comfort them for 
their kingdom, Which their alliance with 
France had made them loſe. - _ 

After ſo many victories, Mont omery Ka 
been in danger, had the marſhal *Damville, 
who was ſent into that country, and Montluc, 
who commanded an army there, been in a 
good underſtanding; but it was impoſſible to 
Agtee with Montloc, withour'yieldin g him the 
command. His jealouſy chalet Ferride had 
obliged him to leave him to act alone; which 
retarded the execution of his ſchemes, and 
gave time to the Huguenots to come and ruin 
them. He ſtill leſs agreed with the proud and 
43 imperious temper of Marſhal Damville, and 
could not be prevailed upon to concert any 
thing with him, fp that Montgomery cafilyeſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in Bearn. Thus every thing 
without difficulty ſucceeded with the Hu ue- 
Hots. They wanted nothing ſo much as to fight 
2 general battle, while their army was ehtire ; 
Put che * had taken a different refolation. | 


þ 
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He foreſaw that ll paid troops would diminiſh 

in time, and inſtead of riſking a battle which 
might have endangered France; he"expected 
to ruin them by preventing chem from — 

tinhefng any thing. 

ſhort time after the eke of Deux 

N junckion With the admiral,” the duke 
of Anjou, though ſtrengthened with the troops 
from Flanders, commanded by Erneſt de 
Mansfeld, one of the duke of Alba's officers, 
and by 4000 Italians ſent him by the pope, 
under the command of the count de Santa 
Fiora, of the family of Sforce, had got or- 
k ders to diftribute his troops into the garriſons, 
ic and to diſmiſs the nobility to refreſh them 
e, ſelves till the middle of Auguſt 1369. The 
admiral, thereby become maſter of the field, 
and after conſidering that procraſtination was 
the ruin of his party, reſolved to ſeize Saumur, 
a place bn the Loire, which might be made 
very ſtrong, and to march thence to the 
neighbourhood of Paris, in expectation that 
by ſammoning that great city, and by ſtar- 
ving the vaſt multitude” of people in it, he 
might oblige che king to e, chem am ad- 
vanta geous Peace. 

Nothing ſeemed eder or more a 
geous for the party than the execution of 
that ſckeme; but the talking oF. Eufignan 
which was formed about che fame time, and 
the great quantity of cannon found in it, 
made the zumital alter his GH,, It gabe 
E condern to leave Poltiels in the hands f 
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the Roman. Catholics 3, and as they had only 
that place in the province, he thought i it a 
great advantage to be maſter of it. The en- 
terpriſe ſeemed eaſy to him, becauſe that 
great, r and ill-fortified town 
was in fact ditficult to keep; but he did not 
conſider that the count de Lude had a garri- 
ſon there of ſix or ſeven thouſand men of the 
braveſt ſoldiers in the kin gdom, beſides 2 
great many of the nobility — 2 had thrown 
themſelves in there in the retinue of the duke 
of Guiſe and of the marquis de Mayenne. 
Tboſe two brothers arriving too late for 
the ſuccour of Luſignan, were comforted for 
that misfortune by: the hopes of defending 
Poitiers, n 

The admiral came and laid ſiege | to it on 
the 25th of July 1569, contrary to the opinion 
of all his army. He was not long in making 
a breach on the ſide toward the river Clin, 


and they were already conſulting about ma- 
king a retreat for the duke of Guiſe and his 


brother, that thoſe. two young princes, who 


were reckoned the rampart of the Roman-Ca- 
tholic party, might not be too much expoſed, 


The count de Lude was afraid that their lea- 
ving the place might intimidate the garriſon 


and the people; but he had no difficulty in 


preventing ſo. great a miſchief; for thoſe 
princes anſwered determinately, that thy had 
not entered the place in order to leave it be- 
fore they had driven the enemy from before it. 


[0 
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to the breach, and animating all the men by 


their example, they recalled to their Ree | 
brance the raiſing of the ſiege of Mets: an 
event as fortunate was expected from the en, 


as had formerly been ſeen to be procured by 
the valour of the father; every one began to 2 


work after the example of the duke of Guiſe, 
who himfelf bore the hod. A new ditch was 
dug beyond the entrenchment which had al- 
ready beer made behind the breach. The 
aſſault made on the ioth of Avguſt was 
vigorouſiy repulſed, and the bridge built over 
the Clin by the Huguenots was broke dem 
the following night. ; 

They were long in collecting trirerinls to 
rebuild it. Mean-time they made a new 
breach, and the bridge was with much diffi- 
culty repaired ; bur an officer of juſtice found 


means to lay all the country under water, and 


to render the breach inaeceſſtble. The ad- 
miral ſeveral times changed his battery. The 


beſieged every where made a ſtout defence; 


and, by the aſſiduous labour of the inhabi - 
tants, the walls that were beat down were 


5 1 ſtronger than before. The dyſen- 


tery breaking out in the camp, the admirat 
fell dangerouſly HM of it; and the diminution 
of the troops made the king, who was advan- 
eing to Tours, think it time to attempt ſuc- 
couring the place. The duke of Anjou's ar- 
my had already convened; but the admirat 
was not accuſtomed eaſily to yield to. diffi- 
eule and was the more obſtinately bent 

4 | F 12 upon 
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upon WAY fiege, that he had undertaken it 
all alone, | contrary. to the opinion of every 


body. He ordered a laſt aſſault to be made 


on whe 3d of September 1369, in which 
| Piles, who Snape it, loſt two thirds of 


his men. 
The retreat was el The admiral, 
to excuſe it, and not intimidate the army, 
ſaid he had recalled them, becauſe they had 
fought without his orders. Mean- time the 
—— of Anjou had begun the ſiege of Cha- 
telleraut, to oblige the „ to quit that 
of Poitiers. He did not conſider that he ſa- 
ved his enemy the greater part of the ſhame, 
by furniſhing a pretext to raiſe a ſiege which 
he could no longer continue. The admiral 
ſaid publicly, that he muſt not allow Chatel- 
—— to be loſt, and left Poitiers about the 
5th. of September, after loſing there many 
men, and ſix weeks time. He marched to- 
ward Chatelleraut 3 and the duke of Anjou, 
who wanted only to draw him from Poitiers, 
raiſed the ſiege in his turn. What the duke 
of Guiſe did for the defence of that place, not 
only increaſed the love of the people for that 
young prince, and his fame among the gen- 
tlemen of the army; but likewiſe -procured 
him particular marks of the king's eſteem. 
He made a trip to court, where he was re- 
ceived with high expreſſions of friendſhip, 
and admitted into the privy council, lately 
eſtabliſhed for _—_— of me abairy of the 
| 1 e n 
| | Mean- 


-— 
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Mean- time, Montluc, that he might not! 
remain inactive in Bearn, had. beſieged Mont- 
marſan-. Whilſt they were capitulating with» 
him, he entered the place on the other ſide, 
where he put to the ſword all the Huguenot: 
nobility,” in revenge of the Roman Catholics: 
which Montgomery had put to death, after: 
the ſiege: of Ortès. This was his only exploit. 
The diviſions between the marſhal Damville 
and him, rendered his other ſchemes fruitleſs;;: - 
and that marſhal now expecting nothing fur 
ther, from the infupportable temper of Mont- 
luc, retired into Languedoc, under pretext- 
of defending the neighbourhood. of en 
ban againſt the viſcounts. | 

After the ſieges of Poitiers and Chatelle- | 
raut were raiſed, the two armies marched for 
ſome time pretty near to each other, without 
attempting any thing, and only in ſearch of 
proviſions. At laſt they went, as it were by 
common conſent, into quarters of refreſh- 
ment, the duke of Anjou avoiding always to? 
fight, and having no plot but lowly: to con- 
ſume the Huguenot army: ' The admiral was: 


lodged at Faye-la-Vineuſe, where he was 


not without uneaſinefs. | /'The parliament of 
Paris not: ſatisfied» with condemning him to- 


death, and executing him in eſſigy, had ut aa 


price upon his head, and the town-houſe of Pa- 


ris had become bound for 30, oo gold ẽcus, 


promiſed to the perſon who ſhould kill him., 
He might have got over that fear, if he had not 


ſeen bimſelf at the fame time betrayed bythe: 
O | Ff 2 28 moſtꝭ 
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moſt truſty of his domeſtics, who, after ſome 
conferences with an officer of the duke 
of Anjou, had attempted to poifon him. 
The execution of that wretch did not ſecure 
the admiral. He perceived himſelf attacked 
en all ſides,” and in all manners, by impla- 
cable enemies; deprived of his office of ad-+ 
miral, which was given to Villars; at the 
head of a party, in which there was neither 
diſcipline nor obedience; in want of every 
thing, and ſubſiſting only by the ſuccours of 
foreigners. He obtained them with extreme 
1 and when they were come, he was 
no longer maſter of them, becauſe he had 
no money to give them. The prince of O- 
range had gone to Germany, after the battle 
of Jarnac, and he made no doubt of his 
bringing fome men with him; but as he had 
not where with to pay them, he dreaded new 
diſorders and new revolts. 1185 
The French were not a bit more tractable. 
The nobility of the remote provinces around 
him were wearied ſpending all their time in 
a war of ſhifts and ſtratagems, in. which they 
were ruined, without advancing the affairs of 
the party, and preſſed the admiral to termi- | 
nate the quarrel by a battle; but he was not 
ſafe to fight one, becauſe the Roman-Catho- 
lic army, beſides being much ſtronger than 
his, received regular payments, and was ac- 
cuſtomed tõ obedience under lawful com- 
mand. Any other than the admiral would 
have funk under — diffculties; ; but it was 
FROM! On 
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on ſuch. occaſions that his « courage oo high- 
eſt. Neceſſity regulated his ſchemes, and 
for fear of being forced by his own men to 
fight, he e to do ſo, as of his own: mow 


tion, though he eaſily perceived that the bet 
ter way would be not to attempt it, till after = 


he had collected all the troops he could, 


eſpecially thoſe of Montgomery, who had n] 4+ 3088 
nothing further o do in Bearn. Wich that 
intention he decamped, and marched to the 


neighbourhood. of Montcontour, where there 
were Fe more convenient x ons up his. 


_ cavalry. 


There was a 8 55 opinions 5 the 0 


duke of Anjou's. army. Marſhal. de Coſſẽ 
and the old: officers perſiſted in the firſt 


ſcheme of ruining the Proteſtant. army, by its 

own neceſſities and want of ſubordination. 
But the duke was wearied of that war, and 
after a month's time ſpent in doing nothing 
but obſerving the enemy, he wanted to end 
the campaign by doing ſomething which: 
might add more to his fame. The court 
had adopted the ſame ſentiments; they per- 
ceived coming to the aſſiſtance of the Hu- 
guenots numerous armies of Germans, Which 


they had no other means af reſiſting but by. 


calling troops of the ſame nation: thus France 


was filled with foreigners, to whom ſhe might 


fall a prey, ſhould they bethink themſelves of 
joining againſt her, when ſhe might be ex- 
hauſted by continual battles. It was then 


Proper to take advantage of the W 
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and cruſh the admiral while he was the weak- 
er part. 
95 Tavanes, an oliver highly reſpectable who 
was acting as major- general, ſupported. that 
opinion, and repreſented to the duke of An- 
_ Jou, that the admiral was in the worſt con- 
dition he could ever be in; that Montgomery 
would ſoon join him; that the prince of O- 
tange would not be long before he brought a 
reinforcement of Germans; that the royal ar- 
my was a third more numerous than that of 
the enemy; and that the king would never 
have ſo much advantage over the rebels. All 
the young officers applauded this opinion, 
and a battle was reſolved in the council of 
War, with the conſent even of the marſhal 
de Coſſẽ, whether from favour to the duke of 
Anjou's inclination, or that the ſtate of altuirs 
had brought him into his ſentiments. - 
This was the plan, when intelligence was 
brought, that the admiral was on his march. 
Major-General Biron, always attentive to fol- 
low and obſerve him, met, in the fields of St 
Clair, his rearguard, commanded by Mouy. 
The admiral himſelf, with the vanguard, and 
Louis count de Naſſau, with the centre, had 
already got befpre. It was reported to Mouy, 
that there was in ſight a party of the royal 
army, detached for plundering. He was no- 


way moved at the accounts, and quietly con- 
tinued his march; but he was as yet at a di- 
ſtance from Manttuntoun and the duke de 


e who commanded the Roman- 
Catholic 
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Catholic vanguard, being warned-by Biron, . 
unexpectedly fell upon him; but pat with- 
out previoully ſendigg a weſſage to the duke 
of Anjou, to come and ſupport him. Mouy, 
de ſarpriſed, did not loſe his preſence of 
mind, and wheeled about. The muſketeers, 
whom he placed on his right and left, ſtep- 
ped the duke de Montpenſier for ſome time; S 
but at laſt he broke them, and Mouy was 
forced to cover himſelf with a ſmall, brook. 
The Huguenots gave out afterward, that had 
the duke de Montpenſier croſſed it, as he 
might have done, and had continued his 
attack, their rearguard might have been 
routed, and might have occaſioned. the de- 
feat of the reſt of the army; but the duke 

ſtopped ſhort, without any grad eaten. known 
for ſo doing. 55 

It is thought, he had imagined. the retreat 
of the Huguenots too * 3 however, he 
loſt that opportunity. When the. admiral 
was informed of the ſtate things, he Was 
eaſily. perſuaded that fear had 1 ed him. 
Upon that foundation he imagined he had a 

cheap bargain of the 9 Catholics; ſo 
be repaſſed the brook, and Montpenſier was 
already in confuſion, when the duke of An- 
jou came up, and forced the admiral to fly in 
great de without ſtopping for a league 
and a half from that place , whence, after 
three hours reſt, he arrived next. day at Mont- 
contour. The loſs was ſmall, but the panic 


great; the nature of the country, e 
a CG. 
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ſed with ſmall valleys, and the coming on of 
night, ſaved the army. The duke of Anjou 
incamped on. the field of battle, as a len 
of victory; and the day after, he reſolved 
to purſue the enemy, and force him to 2 
battle. 5 

He arrived in order of battle at Montcon- 
tour, almoſt at the ſame time time as the ad- 
miral. The fmall river Dive ſeparated the 
two camps. The duke of Anjou paſſed it 
at its ſource, whence he marched along it 
in the night- time, and appeared next day, 
the 3d of October 1 569, in ſight of the ene- 
my. Two gentlemen, detached, from their 
army, had ſent word to the admiral, the pre- 
ceding evening, by one of his ſentinels, to 
take care not to fight; that the Roman Ca. 
tholics were too ſtrong and reſolute; and that 
he could only be ſaved by a ſpeedy retreat. 
He was diſpoſed to take advantage of the in- 
telligence, which he knew to be true; but 

he was not maſter of his army. The German 
foot had mutinied, and were demanding mo- 
ney, and it had been neceſſary to bring the 
princes to the camp to appeaſe them. They 
prevailed | upon them by promiſes, and: by 
ſhowing them how ſcandalous it was to leave 
che army on the eve of a battle, the event of 
which would deeide the fortune of the party; 
but the time neceſſarily loſt in perſuading them 
rendered a retreat impoſſible, and there was 
now no other choice but to fight courageouſly. 

1 avanes, who had advanced to reconnot- 

dre, 
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tre, found a numerous body retiring by the 


road to Partenai, a ſmall town within ſeven 


or eight leagues of Montcontour. This was 


the two young princes returning to Partenai, 
not without ſhedding many tears, becauſe the 
admiral, who would not riſk them, was ſending 
them away againſt their will with a 1 
convoy. Their retreat, though neceſſary, was 
ominous to the Proteſtant army, which their 
numerous retinue weakened. Tavanes, who 
could take advantage of every thing, returned 
to the Roman- Catholic army with a gay coun- 
tenance, ſaying he had met with the Hugue- 
nots flying, and that the victory was certain. 
All the army was encouraged by that ſaying, 
and by Tavanes's countenance. The artille- 
iy thundered on both ſides. _ 
Martigue filenced it, by beginning. the 
battle with his cavalry, ſupporting the for- 
lorn hope, and drove off the firſt ſquadrons 
of the enemy's front, commanded py the ad- 
miral in 3 Tavanes, who minded eve- 
ry thing, then perceived a movement made 
by the admiral to enlarge his front on the 
right, and to gain ground. Thereupon he 
preſſed the duke of Anjou to engage his 
front, commanded by the duke de Mont- 
penſier. That duke making a feint to fol- 
low Martigue and the forlorn hope, all of a 
ſudden fell upon Mouy, who was deſerted by 
his German horſe. Autricourt came in place 
of them, and Martigue was violently repulſed 


f upon the duke of ee Every one 


ſeaſonably 


aca 
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ſeaſonably ſupported his own ; fo that duke 
being diſengaged by the aſſiſtance of the duke 
of Guiſe, returned and fell upon the admi- 
ral, and overpowered him with numbers. As 
the admiral perceived his ranks thinned, he 
3 65 60 it time to engage the rearguard, of 
which he had given the command to Count 
Louis of Naſſau, and ordered him to ſend 
him 300 horſemen. 


E 


to the orders which he had Tar racy 755 1 
the rear without a general. Tavanes, percei- 
ving that confuſion, did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of it. He went at full gallop to the 
reat, where the duke of Anjou was with the 
whole ſtrength of the army, to warn him 
to fall upon the rear of the enemy, whilſt 
their general was away. The duke imme- 
diately marched with his cavalry, and left be- 
hind 4000 Swiſs, who were covering them. 
Then the Huguenot rearguard, who knew 
not where they were to be attacked, advan- 
ced toward the admiral, that they might be 
covered at leaſt on that ſide; and whilſt it was 
making reſiſtance, Count Louis returned to 
his men. The German horſe of the royal ar- 
my marched, and fell upon the adm ir al, and 
- the Rhingrave, who commanded them, had 
advanced Thirty p aces before his men; the 
admiral did fo likewifs, They ſhot both at 
each other, almoſt at the ſame. inſtant. _ 
The admiral had ſome teeth broke by the 
Rhiogray ave's _ but the Rhingrave fell 
own 


ps > 09 C® ». CB C3. 


that advantage. 


The admiral was too weak to have a body of 


2 - 
— 1 


(Chades N) of France. 2 er 
down dead on\receiying that of the admitah = 


His wound did not allow him to profit by 
He got the Matte of che 
pain, till the blood ſtifling him, he allowed 
himſelf to be carried off. Upon his: retiring, 
all that ſide was perceived to give way; but 
Count Louis of Naſſau and Count Volrad of 
Mansfeld bore the effort of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The firſt; at the head of his cavaley 
killed with his own hand the marquis of Ba- 
den, who commanded the German horſe of 
the royal army ʒ and the ſecond puſhed before 
him all that came in his way with ſo much 
impetuoſity, that the Huguenots began to 5 
cry out victory. Marſhal de Cofle:; ſtopped. 

them, and reſumed the advantage which 
Count Louis of Naſſau was again about to 
wreſt from the Roman Catholics, when the 
duke of Anjou ordered the 11 Swils to ad- 
vnde... | 
The Gehen 1 who: were epa 
to them in equal numbers, had their onſet 


to bear. It ſeemed that thoſe two warlike 


nations, who for ſo many ages had diſputed 
for the glory of valour, had e to 
end that old quarrel, ſo much exaſperated did 


they ſeem an: each other. Matters being 


thus balanced, both as to the obſtinacy of the 1 
ſoldiers and the vigilance of the officers, no- 
thing but numbers could determine the cauſe. 


reſerve. Tavanes and Biron were continually 


attentive ſeaſonably to engage that which the 
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dale öf Afljou had formed out of the choice 
uf his army! When they” fawithe deſperate 
engagement between the Swiſs and the Ger- 
ker foot they thought the moment was 
chme z Anch as all ſcemed to depend on the ef. 
fort making by the marſhal de CofE againſt 
Nafau, they engaged on that ſide. Their at- 
tack was followed by 2 ſpeedy ſucceſs all 
ge way in the Huguenot army. The French 
i8fantry*offrhat party, after having long con- 
tended wich the French infantry of the royal 
army, were worſted; and their adverſaries, 
provoked at / their refuſing them quarter at 
the encounter of Roche: la belle, were going 
toopet! all eo the ſword; when the duke of 
Anſon came up, crying, Save the French. 
That word ſtopped the keenneſs of his 
men,; and what French foot remained were 
made priſoners. That prince went thence to 
the Swiſs who had made a horrible ſlaughter 
among? the German foot, though they had 
tid down their arms; but the duke of Anjou 
found*the-/Swiſs: ſlaughtering them with ſo 
much fury, that ſcarcely could he ſave 200 
of chem The Huguenot German horſe, who 
hid run fort of them, had done them much 
pife lief, and were gone o fall into the hands 
of) the dake of Alba's troops, not having as 
ve enguged, ſoon routed them 
Meantime: the Roinan- Catholic battalions 
td ſqdad roms werel raltying behind the Swifs 
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many 


And ther bodyroficefervet The. Huguenors 
he fa ing upon qhem from all ſides ſo 
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many: freſh troops, and ſo many rallied, qua- 
drons, could no longer reſiſt. The gounts 


of Naſſau and Mansfeld perceived ſome, ſqua- 


drons ſtill defending themſelves; they took 
the command of them, and made their re- 
treat with them, all along aghting their way, 
They repaired to Partenai with the admiral, 
through; Airvaut, a paſſage of im importance, 
where the general had taken the precaution 
to keep a guard in caſe of a misfortune. The 
reſt retreated to Niort, and the moſt timorous 
as far as Roche da · belle and Angouleme, till- 
ing with terror all the towns belonging to the 
party. The Roman Catholics loſt but 600 
men, and had almoſt as many wounded; but 
the loſs of the Huguenots was 6000 fighting 


men, beſides ſervants, who fought * As 


ſtoutly as their maſters, and of whom, there 
was a dreadful. daughter. All the cannon 
and baggage of the Germans was taken. 
The baggage of the F thi had been ſent a 


little before the battle to Partenai and Niort. 


The number of priſoners was great. Among 
them were La Noue and d'Acier. The latter 
was taken by Santa Fiora. 

It is ſaid the pope was angry at him for not 


having, rid the Roman Catholics of a man. of 


that importance, capable of ſucceeding. t 

admiral, ſhould: he fail; but, he generouſly ſet 
him at liberty, to ſhow, that his enmity. was 
only. againſt, the religion of the Hugyenors, 
and not againſt their perſons.. Fontenai, Lur 


ſignan, Chatelleraut, E almoſt. all the garris 


"Ih g2 ſon- 
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fon-towns poſſeſſed by the Huguenots in Poi- 
tou, ſurrendered without oppolition, or were 
deſerted. The admiral left Partenai to the 
conquerors, and after leaving Mouy at Niort 
to amuſe them, he retired into La- Rochelle. 
His wound being more troubleſome than 
dangerous, did not prevent him from writing 
to Germany and England the very day of the 
battle: he did it ſo artfully, that by diminiſh- 
ing his loſs a little, not to diſcourage his al- 
hes, he let them underſtand that he had every 
thing to fear unleſs they ſent n. ſpeedy ſuc- 
avars. -'''- 
Mouy was preparing to defond Niort aqpinſt 
the duke of Anjou, who beſieged it two days 
after the battle; but he was wounded behind 
his back in returning from a vigorous ſally, 
in which the Roman Catholics had had diffi- 
culty to repulſe him. Louviers-Montrevel, 
a wicked man, (he was not of the illuſtrious 
family of Montrevel de la Baume), was gmE 
ty of that daſtardly trick. He had come in- 
to the Huguenot army, with a deſign to gain, 
by killing the amal the 50,000 Ecus put 
upon his head; but deſpairing to ſucceed, 
that he might not return without doing ſome- 
thing, he killed Mouy, though he made a 
fhow of being his friend. After that he fled 
to Chandenier, where the duke of Anjou 
ſhowed, by the manner in which he received 
him, that he did not approve of fo baſe a 
piece of treachery. ' Niort loſt courage on 


the an of its brave defender, who * 
x 0 


hd * e * — 9 


* it yung ring as. * W Al 


the court came SS and there ,a -.the 


' councils. were held as to the ſubſequent pe- 


rations. 4 3 7 y == 


The reſolution there taken plainly ſhowed 


hon rare a thing it is to know how to make 


a good uſe of a victory. Moſt of IF old ofi- 


cers ſaid, that the enemy, muſt he purſued 
whilſt all was in a conſternation, without gt 
ving them any reſpite; that already but; og 


much time was Joſt, and that it Was proper 
either to force the admiral to a fifth battle, in 


which, his ruin was certain, or to beſi iege him 


in, whatever place he ſhould ſhut himſelf 1 
To this was objected that. old maxim in war 
not to leave any garriſons behind, without 
conſidering that there are certain adyanta 95 
which — a party ſo much ſuperior, tha 

it may, without any riſk, break through itt 
common rules. It Was concluded, that this. 


| laſt opinion ſhould be followed, either becauſe 


the principal officers wanted to protrat. the 
war, in order to make themſelves neceſſary, | 


or becauſe, by a blindneſs uſual enough to- 


human prudence, after great events, men toc 
confidently reckon on the ſucceſs. of every 


_ undertaking. So they reſolved on the ſiege 


of St Jean d' Angeli, though. the cardinal de 


Lorraine ſupported the. contrary opinion with 


all his power, and though every body cried 


out, that they were . ing to be guilty of a 
Sleater blunder than eh 


at 88 the ae 
he 
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he went and conſumed his firength before 


Poitiers. 
The Liege was detzun Ae 16th of Odo 


555 15 47 70 The court was flattered with a 
ucceſs; but it was not remembered 
t 1 5 were in the garriſon 2000 of the 
braveſt. men of the party, a great many nobi- 
ty, and more than all, the brave Piles, one of 
the moſt valiant and moſt prudent generals of 
the Huguenots. His firſt ſallies clearly ſhowed 
that his defence would be long. In the firſt 
he demoliſhed the ſuburbs, and cut down 
the trees which might cover the beſiegers. 
He did more at the ſecond; he beat up the 
duke of Anjou's quarters. It began to be 
perceptible that the enterpriſe would be diffi- 
cult; but the king was at the ſiege, and he 
| muſt not there receive an affront. 

Mean- time the admiral was not afleep ; he 
provided, as far as he could, all the garriſon- 
towns. His courage alone prevented the 
party from deſpairing, and the remains of the 
army from ſurrendering to the king. After 
rouſing the courage of his men, he waited at 
La-Rochelle what the royal army would do. 
As ſoon as he ſaw them engaged in a liege, as 

hoped de Piles's reſiſtance would give him 

= A BIorable time, that he might employ it 
profitably, he reſolved to go in perſon and 
convene his army, and then to march to 
"Burgundy, there to wait for the ſuccours 
coming to him from Germany, and to draw 


near to Paris. * 
In 
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In order to execute that plan, as early as 
the 18th of October 1369, two days after the 
fiege of St Jean d' Angeli was formed, he left 
L. Rochelle with 3000 horſe, Germans and 
French, remaining — him, and turned to- 
ward Guienne, where Montgomery's army 
waited for him in good condition. He left La- 


Noue with the queen of Navarre in La- Ro- 


chelle, which was blocked up by ſea and land; 

but to encourage his men, and give a reputa- 
tion to his march, he carried al with him 
the princes, whom he was glad to accuſtom to 
command, and to bear the fatigues of war. 

The garriſons which left the fortified towns 
in Poitou, did not remain idle. They went 
and threw themſelves into different garriſon- 
towns belonging to the party, which they aſ- 
ſiſted to defend; ſome at Aurillac in Au- 
vergne, others at Vezelai in Burgundy, and 
moſt part at La-Charite, whence they were 
diſtributed on all fides, and interrupted the 


communication of the great roads to Lyons, 


Orleans, and Paris, by the poſt: which 
they occupied. 

Whilft the beſiegers were battering St Jean 
d' Angeli, propoſals of accommodation were 


making at the ſame time. The king wiſhed 


for peace, as much to put an end to his bro- 
ther's victories, as for the good of his own 
kingdom. Though the propoſals met with 
no ſucceſs, the court publiſhed that peace 
was concluded, in order to abate the ardour 


of che Wreitzners who were propane to ſend 
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ſuccouts to the princes. When a competent 
breach was made, they prepared for the af- 
fault. Piles, who deſpaired of keeping the 
place, cauſed himſelf. another breach to be 


made at the moſt diſtant extremity from that 


which the Roman Catholics had made, 
through which he expected to eſcape with his 
garriſon,” if the beſiegers prevailed in their 
_ aſſault, and whilſt the Roman Catholics 
might be pillaging the town; but the fire of 
the beſieged hindered them from daring to 
app proach at firſt. 
Biron would riſk nothing at a 0 hare 
the king was preſent, and deferred the attack. 
His precaution could not prevent one of the 
eateſt misfortunes which can happen in 
war; which is fighting without orders, and 
indeed they were repulſed with loſs; a ſecond 
attack made with like precipitation was at- 
tended with the ſame ſucceſs. The beſieged 
cried out victory; but Piles who did not 
ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by appearances, 
did not reckon it a great advantage to have 
repulſed two aſſaults made in confuſion, and 
plainly perceived that he could not ſtand a 
more regular attack; ſo he reſolved to uſe ar- 
tifice where he wanted in ſtrength. He made 
aà capitulation by which a ſuſpenſion. of arms 
for twenty days was agreed on; and he promiſed 
to ſurrender, if the princes and the admiral, 
whom he was to acquaint during that time, 
did not fend him ſuccours ten days after. 
N hey had taken a ay circuit to go into 
85 Guienne, 
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Guienne, either to convene their men, or to 
deceive thoſe who. ſhould oppol; 


®; 


e their march; 
In going along by Auvergne, the admiral re- 
lieved Aurillac, which St Herem was 'be- 
ſieging. After reſting ſome time about Mon- 
tauban, he — to Aiguillon, where he 1 
intended to build a bridge over the Garonne, 
that Montgomery, who was to wait for him at 
Condom, might come and join him. It was 
not de Piles's intention to ſurrender the place, 
but to gain time to refreſh his men, and re- 
pair his breaches. Inſtead of ſending to the 
admiral, he intreated St Meme,: who com- 
manded in Angouleme, to ſend him a rein- 
forcement. He, fearing to be beſieged, gave 
him only forty men. Piles —— called the 
few men he had received a ſuccour; and after 
expiration of the term, he was not anamed to 
break his capitulation. The Roman Catho- 
lics with reaſon exclaimed at his perfidy; but 
they were obliged anew to begin their bat- 
teries and attacks. They probted. however [| 
of the truce by taking Saintes, which ſurren=  _- | 
dered without reſiſtance. Cognac made a = 
better defence, and continued in poſſeſſion of 8 
the party, together with Angouleme and La- 
Rochelle; for the Huguenots ſcarcely reckon- 
ed any longer on St Jean d'Angeli, which 
they could not long retain. 
The end of the ſiege was fatal to the Ro- 
man Catholics, by the death of Martigue, who | 
was killed in an attack. They loſt many 


Bere men * the frequent ſallies of de "ms 
Who 
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who onlyendeavoured to gain time, becauſe he 
knew that the Proteſtant gentlemen of Poitou, 
Saintonge, and Angoumois were aſſembling 
privately to come to his aſſiſtance. In fact, 
St Auban had convened five or ſix thouſand 
choſen men; but he could not keep his 
march ſo private, but that the Roman Cache: 
lics, having information, intetcepted his paſ- 
ſage, and — him priſoner. When Piles 
got that intelligence, he loſt all hopes, ſo that 
he aſked in good earneſt to capitulate. Phe 
king and all the army being wearied of a 
ſiege which had laſted more than ſix weeks, 
and in which he had loſt 6000 men, joyfully 
liſtened to the propoſal; but Martigue's ſol- 
diers, exaſperated at the loſs of their general, 
contrary to the capitulation, and-againſt the 
will of their officers, killed a part of de Piles's 
men, which [furniſhed him with a pretext 
for breaking the parole which he: had us 
not to ſerve for four months. 152 
During the ſiege of St Jean SAngely, 12 
Noue had attempted to relieve La-Rochelle, 
which was blocked up by ſea and land, and 
by intelligence to get in there the Huguenots 
baniſhed from Nimes. It had been perceived 
that ſome men might be introduced through 
an. aqueduct, which was cloſed on the out- 
ſide by iron bars. A tradeſman undertook to 
cut ſome of them with a file. He could 
not work but in the nigbt-time, and during 
the ſhort time that a ſoldier whom he had 
5 . bacauſc: otherwiſe; he 
might 
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might have been diſcovered. That ſoldier 
acquainted him when any body was coming. 
The tradeſman was up to the knees in the 
mire, and he perſevered for three weeks in 
that tedious and toilſome work. At laſt, he 
accompliſhed the opening a paſſage, through 
which, in a dark night, there were ſent in 
zoo men, who, with the Huguenots: of the 
city, made a terrible ſlaughter of the Roman 


Catholics. It was only ſtopped by St Romain 


ſent from the princes. The caſtle ſtood out 


for three months, after which it was forced to 


capitulate, and: the Huguenots remained ab- 
ſolutely maſters: of ſo conſiderable a town- 
The admiral was arrived at Aiguillon, 
which had ſurrendered to him. He built a 
bridge over the Garonne, which is not far 
diſtant from that city, for a paſſage to Mont- 
gomery, who was bringing him near 3000 
freſh men, well accoutred. With that rein- 
forcement he hoped to get poſſeſſion of ſome 


garriſons in Guienne and Languedoc. The 


miſunderſtanding between Marſhal Damville 
and Montluc made him expect this, and he 
had even ſome deſign upon Bourdeaux; but 


every thing was retarded by the flownelſs. of 


Montgomery, who was uneaſy at leaving ad- 
vantageous poſts where his men were growing 


rich. And indeed Montluc upbraided him 
with not having ſkill to profit by his advan- 
tages. He made the admiral wait for him 


fifteen days; and in the mean time Montluc 
broke down the bridge, by throwing into the 


current 
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current of the water ſome mills which carried 
it off; ſo that Mont was forced to Pals 
in boats very lnlabeonicncly and flowly. - 

The deu who could never repair his 
ane wn gave up his deſigns upon Guienne, 
and turned 1 Languedoc with Mont- 
gomery's army. As ſoon as they were at a 
diſtance, Montluc prepared, according to 
his orders, to enter Bearn, where there were 
but few men remaining. The princes army 
ſtopped in the neighbourhood of Toulouſe, 
and burnt the houſes of the counſellors, in 
order to avenge on them the death of Rapin 
whom they had put to death notwithſtanding 
his paſſport, without the marſhal Damville's 
ever attempting to drive them away, becauſe 
he had none but raw troops, which he durſt 
not oppoſe to the admiral's veterans. The 
populace however accuſed him of Aae an 
underſtanding with the H nots. 

The negotiation for a peace had. always 
ein sd after the ſiege of St Jean d' Angeli; 
and in order to advance it the more, the king, 
who had come to Angers in the beginning 
of January 1570, ſent the marſhal de Coſſẽ 
to La- Rochelle, to treat with the queen of 
Navarre. He found her harder to be pleaſed 

than was ed at court, where they were 

add that the battle of Montcontour 
would make the Huguenots humbler. The 
marſhal at firſt gave them no manner of 
hopes of obtaining public meetings; but it 
was inivain for him to talk big, he was not 
heard 
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heard till he had a little ſoftened his language, 7: 


and had given hopes, that, by ſending" ta the 
king, he might be prevailed upon to yield 
to eaſier terms. Bauvais-la-Nocle and Te- 


ligni were deputed to Angers from the 


princes. They were allowed liberty of con- 
ſcience, and two places for the free exerciſe 


of their religion in all the kingdom, They 


exclaimed on that propoſal ; aki, the court; on 
its part, filled not only the whole kingdom, 


but likewiſe all Europe, with complaints of 


their pride, whom ſo. many victories could not 
reduce. At the ſame time the king of Spain 


was preſſed to make an effort to ruin a party, 


which at laſt might go and ſtrengthen the 
rebels in the Low Countries. He was awa⸗ 
kened by the example of Queen Eliſabeth, 
who had ſent money for the ſubſiſtence of the 
prince's army, and had thereby encouraged 


the Proteſtants in Germany, to po thee. a 


like Aan, 


Mean: time, not only was the negotiation 


continued, but even a report ſpread, that 
peace was about to be D becauſe 
experience ſnowed, that that conſideration a- 
bated the ardour of the Germans; and to give 
more probability to that report, Biron, lately 
made grand maſter of the ordnance, and Hen- 
ry de Meme,” maſter of requeſts, were ſent 
to the prince and the admiral. They found 
the princes within three leagues of Carcaſſone, 
where they were arrived, after having received 
ſome troops in the neighbourhood of Caſtres. 
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and having diſmiſſed ſome companies of rob- 
bers, accuſtomed to rob in the Pyrenees, who 
came to offer them their ſervice; but how- : 
ever much the admiral wanted men, he would 
not take che trouble of ſuch people, whom 
he thought incapable of ſervice, and only fit 
to promote the ſpirit of plundering among 
his army, which was already ſo licentious. 
The letters delivered by Biron and de Meme 
to the princes and the admiral, were full 
55 civility. There were ſome of them from 
the king, fram the queen, and from the duke 
of Anjou. They carried back reſpectful an- 
ſwers, expreſſing a great deſire for peace, pro- 
vided the full exerciſe of their religion were 
granted to them. They afterward ſent de- 
puties to 3 — where the king was, 
and ſet out about the end of March 1370 for 
Narbonne, whence: they paſſed into the Vi- 
vares, and there joined the an which 
eee was aſſembling. | 
During allthoſe turnings and windings, they 
were taking and pillaging many little places. 
They ranſomed others, and by thoſe means 
ſubſiſted, to the great vaxation of the admi- 
ral, whom neceſlity alone forced to that way 
of living. The length of his march obliged 
him to giye horſes 4 his infantry,” which he 
could never after make them quit. They 
thereby increaſed their extortions, and the 
yexation of their general, who could almoſt 
now no longer endure fo irregular an army. 
Marſhal de Ganges wanted to hinder Mont- 
* brun 
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prun and ſome other officers. from paſſing 
the Rhone to raiſe men in Dauphine, and at- 
tacked their cannon, which they had ſent be- 
fore them; but Montbrun made ſo good uſe 
of a poſt, which, be had on that river, and 


paſſed it. ſo ſpeedily, that his expedition got 


the better of Gordes, Who was repulz ed with 


great loſs of W 
Naſſau, a. ſhort time W e freed Fas to 
raiſe the ſiege: of a fort which he attacked. 


They . ſome time in the country to 


recruit, and then entered Le- Forez; about 


the end of May. There they received ſome 


reinforeement from about Geneva; but they 
had like to have loſt all with the admiral, whe 
was dangerouſly indiſpoſed. The army learn- 


ed to know the value of ſuch a general ts 


them, and there was a great and perceptible 
difference between him and Louis of Naſſau, 
who was reckoned, notwithſtanding his youth, 
the moſt capable of ſucceeding. him. As he 


was. recovered of his illneſs, he heard Biron 


and de Meme, who came once more to ne- 

otiate. Peace was impoſſible, becauſe the 
court pecſiſted in refuling the entire exer- 
ciſe of their religion; the admiral rejected a 
truce which the court earneſtly demanded. 
To ſee how ſteady he was, a man would 
have fail, that he had been the conqueror, 
and that he had a great army, though; on the 
contrary, he had only under his command men 
who had been four times- beat, ruined by a 
march of 400 leagues, and whom deſertion, 
H h 2 Joined 
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Joined to the continual battles which they were 
obliged to fight againſt garriſons and pea- 
{ants, had reduced to 2500 muſketeers, and 
2000 horſe, of which the half indeed were 
French gentlemen, very well equipped ; but 
the other was' Germans, who had loft their 
arms by the way, or who had themſelves thrown 
them away, from diſcouragement and wea- 
rineſs. In that condition he paſſed through 
the Nivernois, and entered Burgundy, where 
he ſeized the poſt of Arnay-le-duc, with an 
intention ſoon to go and carry the war into 
the neighbourhood of Paris, being fully per- 
ſuaded, that the court would never make 
peace till that great city were in ſtraits. 
The king was returned to St Germain, 
and the news which came from the admiral 
coccaſioned great ſurpriſe. They ſaw that 
general, who was thought to be entirely de- 
jected. by ſo many defeats, paſſing through 
the whole kingdom, and ſtill in a condition 
of ſtriking terror. It was time to ſet an ar- 
my in oppoſition to. him, ſince the ſpring- 
time gave him an 1 of executing 
his projects, after taking a little repoſe. The 
duke of Anjou was indiſpoſed, and his illneſs, 
though Night, came ſeaſonably to ſerve the 
King for a pretext not to {end him againſt the 
admiral. He could no longer endure his bro. 
ther's fame, and the queen durſt not oppoſe. 
ſo violent a jealouſy. Marſhal de Colle, who 
got the command of 17,000 men, had orders 
ro march in the beginning of June, _—_ 


> 
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ö fight. the princes army, rather than to ſuffer 


it to come near Paris. The admiral reſolute- 
ſy waited for him, and for want of numbers 
he prepared. to defend himſelf by. W 
and the advantage of the poſt. of 
There were near to Arnay-le- duc, two 4 
little hills covered with wood, ſeparated, by 


a ſmall valley, with a rivulet running through 
it. The admiral took poſſeſſion of one of 


thoſe hillocks, which was defended by a pond: 
on one of the ſides... He took care to poſſeſs 
all the adyantageous poſts, and he left ſome 
men in. Arnay-le-duc' to ſecure his retreat. 
He put Count Louis of Naſſau by the prince 
of Bearn. The Gad de Renel took. care 


of the prince of Condé; and in that condi- 


tion they waited for the royal army. Mar. 
ſhal de Cofle, who thought the victory eaſy, 

wanted to paſs the rivulet; he founch mere re- 
ſiſtance than he expected from troops in 10 
bad caſe, and fo few in number. St. Jean, | 


Montgomery's brother, with no leſs valour, 
defended. the bank of the pond, and ſeveral. 


times repulſed La. Valies” Who attacked it. 
During the heat of the battle, the marſhal 
made fome men file off toward Arnay- le- duc. 
The admiral, who perceived it, cauſed them 
to be intercepted. The ſkirmiſh laſted ſeven 
hours, without any advantage gained by the 
royal army; and the admiral | who did not in- 
tend to be engaged in a general action, cau- 
ſed the retreat to be ſounded. 

The day after he gallantly preſented” hi 

; H 3 ſelf 
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ſelf in dicht of battle before the enemy; but 
the marſhal was afraid to riſk too much, if he 


preſſed him. As for the admiral, he remain- 
ed fome days in the fame poſt, to ſhew that 


he was not afraid; and then. diſlodged, and 
went and incamped in the mniſt of three 


towns of his party, Vezelai, Sancerre, and 
La- Charité. He could not be better poſted, 
than in a place where he found at once ſafety 
and ſubſiſtence. The court was furpriſed to. 


ſee that with ſo reat an army they could not 
et the better of that general, nor of a hand- 
of men under his command; and the 


rg who imagined him invincible in War, 
und no other Way of deſtroying him, but 


by a peace. She reſolved to make one at a- 


ny price whatever; and the admiral, by — 
tack for her, was of the ſame diſpoſition; for, 


| though | 


was every day ſenſible. of the in- 
ereaſe 


bis intereſt and reputation, both a- 


bich he could not ſupport, but by con- 


tinual, extortion and plunder. His vexation 


on. that account made him ſend deputies from 
the princes to court, with orders to facilitate 
the treaty for a. peace, by every equitable 


prop poſal. A truce was firſt made; but 


which was not for the remote provinces. 

Montluc continued to ſubdue Bearn and 
| Navarre, in which nothing remained. for him 
to 


— * 


his own countrymen and foreigners, 
he could not reſolve always to command an 
. amy without diſcipline, without obedience, 
; which deſertions were ſo frequent, and 


LAS 
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to take but Navarins, Thie caſtle of Rave! 


valley of Aillan; but whi 
were making on either ſide for ſome great en- 


ſtein only held ont ſome time, for the town'o= 
pened its gates. Montluc received at the caſtie 
a wound which fo disfigured: all his face, that 
he was forced to wear a maſk all the reſt of 
his life. The ſoldiers being exafperated, fu- 
riouſly entered the caſtle, and put all. to the 
ſword. Puigaillard, lieutenant in Poitou, un- 
der the count de Lude, had of new blockaded - 
La-Rochelle with 12,000. men; but he was: 
furpriſed by La-Noue, whom he thought to. 
have ſurpriſed and beaten, near to Lugon; which 
he had fortified. He loft 500 men, almoſt all 
officers, with a. great many colours; and the 
Huguenots boaſted that they were avenged for 
the battle of Montcontour. To humble their 


pride, the Prince Dauphin was ſent with an: 


army. La. Noue however took Fontenay, up- 
on a capitulation. He there loſt an arm, and 
the iron arm which he wore in place of it, 


_ afterward gave him the name of Bras-de fer“. 


Brouage, and the iſles of Marennes, after be- 


ing taken and retaken, remained at laſt in 


the poſſeſſion of La-Noue; ſo the war was 


keenly carried on in Saintonge and Poitou. 


Paris was threatened by the army of the 
princes, which had paſſed the Loire, and was 
quartered between Montargis, Bleneau, and 
Chatillon. ſur-Loin. That of the king had 
taken its ſtation upon the high-road, in the 

i preparations 
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.erprie,. all was ended by a peace. Though 
the admiral was inclinable to it, to induce 
him: the more, and engage him to the court 
by hopes, he was given to underſtand, that 
war was to be declared againſt Spain in the 
Low Countries; and that that command 
would be conferred upon him. 
The proud and harſh behaviour of the 
duke of Alba had exaſperated the people of 
thoſe countries to the utmoſt. Elated with his 
victories, he had cauſed inſcriptions. to be 
made, in which he took pompous titles ; 
which had made him odious, not only in 
the Low Countries, but even in the court of 
Spain, and to the king himſelf, who became 
jealous of thoſe titles. A new tax, which 
he impoſed, had dangerous effects in the 
provinces,. eſpecially in Holland and Zealand, 


which were freer than all the reſt. He had 


cauſed an act to be publiſhed, by which the 
king, pardoned all paſt crimes ; but he did fo 
in a manner more pfoductive of fear than 
hope. All thoſe things played the prince of 
Orange's game, who underhand was ſpread- 
ing rumours. that might ſtir up the. people, 
who-were already very inclinable to an inſur- 
rection. The admiral, to whom the family of 
Orange had been very helpful, was extremely 
deſirous to ſhow. his gratitude for it. He rea- 
dily believed, that France might eaſily. be in- 
_ duced to a foreign war, when ſhe was at peace 


at home. 


The peace was concluded on the 15th of 
5 SE Auguſt 
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Auguſt 15370. Beſides reinſtating all parti- 


cular perſons in their offices, and the general 


indemnity granted to the whole party, as in . 
other treaties, the new edict then made grant- 
| ed two places for the free exerciſe of reli- 


gion in every province, beſides what had been 

already given; Paris and the court only were 
excepted. Several matters relating to law- 
ſuits were regulated, all in an advantageous 
way for the Proteſtants; among the reſt, that 
the Proteſtants could not be forced to appear 
before the parliament of Toulouſe, which 


had ſhown: too much partiality againſt them. 


They got for their qudges the court of green 
cloth , which got à ſovereign juriſdiction. 
They were admitted into colleges, into ho- 


ſpitals, and into civil offices, reducing how- 


ever to a certain number thoſe who were to 


be received into the parliaments; and, which. 


far exceeded all their claims in former trea- 
ties, La-Rochelle, Montauban, La- Charite, 
and Cognac were left in their hands as places 
of ſecurity, on condition of reſtoring them at 
the end of two years, for which the chiefs of 
the party became bound of their on accord. 
Thus the admiral, who was imagined at a 
low ebb by fo many defeats, made a more 
advantageous peace Sn he could . 
bave expected in the beſt time. 

The pope and the king of Spain, who were 
tardy in giving ſuccours, after recalling their 
troops a ſhort time after the battle of ies 
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contour, when they perceived the peace on 
the point of being concluded, made extraor- 
dinary promiſes to prevent it. The king had 
taken other meaſures with the queen his mo- 
ther. He perceived that he could not de- 
ſtroy the Huguenots by forcible means, with- 


out exhauſting his kingdom, and putting the 


victory to a hazard. He had determined up- 
on peace, during which he might, by bring- 


ing them together to court under many plau- 
ble pretexts, find more certain means of ex- 


tirpating them. The thing was, reſolved, 
though * manner of executing it was per- 
haps ſtill undetermined., There were none 
7 the king, the queen, the duke of Anjou, 


the cardi nal = Lorraine, and Albert de Gondi 
count de Rets, 2 Florentine, an intimate con- 


fident of the queen's, who were in that ſecret; 


every one elſe was diſtruſted. 
The queen was perſuaded, that maſk of the 
great lords, even the Roman Catholics, ſe- 


cretly favoured the Huguenots. The affair 


of Arnay-le-duc,. 3 the marſhal de Coſſẽ, 
fo much ſuperior in ſtrength, had ſtopped 
ſhort, had arc him fad ected, and made 
him be accuſed of connivance with the admi- 
ral. It was imagined that the family of 
Montmorency bad a correſpondence with that 
leader of the Huguenot party, with whom he 
had ſo cloſe connections; and generally all 
the grandees of the kingdom were very well 


Pleaſed to protract the war, during which they 


were more regarded, and the royal authority 
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leſs abſolute. All thoſe reaſons determined 
the choice for peace. Pleaſures even had 
their ſhare in deciding ſo ſerious a matter. 


The queen, who carried always with her a 


numerous retinue of ladies, to. keep up the 
diverſions of the court, clearly perceived that 
a long war would not ſuffer them to laſt, The 
duke of Anjou imagined be had already ac- 


quired fame enough, and now thought of 


nothing but pleaſure. 'The command ſeemed 
to him a dehcate matter, and not eaſily fup- 
ported amidſt the terrible jealous apprehen- 


— 


ſions of the king his brother, which were in- 


creaſing with age, * migen burſt out in time 
of the peace. 


After it was units the queen of Shs | 


varre, with the two princes, the admiral, the 
officers, and-almoſt all the gentlemen of the 
party, the deputies of the provinces, and ma- 
ny miniſters, continued aſſembled at La-Ro- 


chelle, under pretext of falling upon methods 


to ſatisfy the Germans. The court was of- 
tended at that afſemby, and at the great con- 
tributions in money raiſed by them under that 
pretext. Beſides, they were wearied with the 
exorbitant demands which the admiral cauſed 
to be made, as it were, to ſound the king's 


good diſpoſition; who, on his ſide, whatever 


reluctance he had to giving tokens of kindneſs 


to people againſt whom he had the utmoſt 


hatred, from the time of their intention to 


carry him off, could very well conſtrain him- 


ſelf 3, wy * granted 3 every thing ſo eaſi- 


ly, 
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Iy, that it is amazing the Huguenots had no 
diffdence of hin 
It was time for. the king to marry, being 
twenty years of age. The queen his mother, 
always full of vaſt 2 had thoughts of 
Mary queen of Scots, who was ſtill young 
enough to gain his love, and even of Eli- 
ſabeth queen of England; but the misfor- 
tunes of the queen of Scotland ſoon put an 
end to any thoughts about her; and Queen 
Eliſabeth had anſwered, that the king was 
too great and too little. She meant that 
he was too young for her, who was thirty. 
eight years of age, and beſides too great a 
king to come and ſtay in England; fo: the 
determination fell upon Iſabella daughter. of 
the Emperor Maximilian, whoſe elder. ſiſter 
the king of Spain had juſt married. 
Some years before, the queen had bros a 
treaty concerning that marriage with the em- 
peror, who, wanting to take advantage of the 
troubles in France, made ſome extraordinary 
propoſals, which were rejected with diſdain, 
and the marriage was: only concluded about 
that time. It was celebrated about the end 
of November 1570, and the king went to 
Mexieres to receive his new: bride, who was 
about ſixteen years of age. His nuptials were 
celebrated with the magnificence uſual at that 
time. But Queen Catherine never gave up 
her ſcheme of gaining over or amuſing the 
queen of England, to whom ſhe cauſed her 
E ern Anjou to be propoſed by the 


cardinal 
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cardinal de Chatillon, who had always great 
intereft at that court. If ſhe could not get 
that marriage to ſucceed, ſhe expected at leaſt 
to break off the march: which that princeſs' 
might make with the prince of Navarre ; and 
though ſhe did not diſcover that ſecret to the 
cardinal de Chatillon, ſhe was glad to give 
him ſome token of confidence, ſo much the 
more to lull aſleep the Huguenots, who might 
ſee their leaders employed in the en af- 
fairs of the kingdom. 

During thoſe 1 negotiations, Chriſtendom was 
attacked with terrible violence by Selim em 
peror of the Turks. That prince, more in- 
clinable to peace than war, wanted to have 
built ſome moſques, and founded ſome hoſpi- 
tals; but his mufti anſwered him, that the 
law allowed ſuch edifices to be built only out 
of the ſpoils of Chriſtians. The Turks per- 
ceiving the effeminacy which begun to be in- 
troduced into the Ottoman family, probably 
uſed that method to excite their emperor to 
war, after the example of his anceſtors. That 
ſcheme ſucceeded, and the iſland of Cyprus 
was attacked by all the forces of the empire. 
The Venetians, who were maſters of it, loſt 
Nicoſia at the firſt. Pope Pius V. was nei- 
ther wanting in his duty nor in his regard for 
Chriſtendom on that very important occaſion. 
He excited with all his power the zeal of the 
Chriſtian princes. France, exhauſted by the 
civil wars, was in no condition to act. Philip, 
whoſe dominions were in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
Vor. IV. """ "T8. ſeemed 


wo 
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ſeemed at firſt inclinable to beſtir himſelf, and 


diſguſted the Venetians by promiſes which 
were long ineffectual. At laſt a league was 
concluded between the pope, the King of 
Spain, and the Venetians, and a formidable 
fleet was aſſembled, whilſt. Mark- An tony Bra- 
gadin defended Farmdgoues againſt the Dar- 
barians. ZA net en 

The king was returned to Paris ; and to 
keep up the hopes of the admiral and his 
friends, he had in his journey viſited the mar- 
ſhal de Montmorenci, at his fine houſe: at 
Chantilly. The Huguenots were ſtill aſſem- 
bled at La- Rochelle; and as the long conti- 


nuance of that aſſembly became more and 


more ſuſpicious to the king, he ſent thither 
the marſhal de Coſſe with one of the judges | 
of the board of green cloth to terminate their 

affairs, and ſeparate them. They always beg- 
ged to be excuſed, under pretext of the great 
ſums due by them to the Germans, The 
conferences paſſed in mutual complaints, but 


the marſhal had orders to treat of every thing 


in the gentleſt manner. The aſſembly. ſent 
their lat deputies to court, te folicit the full 
execution of the late edict. Mean-time the 


| Huguenots had permiſſion to hold their na- 


tional ſynod at La Rochelle, on condition that 
a commiſſioner from the king ſhould be pre- 
2 to prevent any thing from paſſing con- 

rary to his intereſt, The queen of Navarre: 
_— thither Theodore Beza, who dreaded 


the reſentment of the family of Lorraine, 
5³¹ Which 
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which was too powerful at that me and too 
much determined to avenge on him 1 aſſaf- 
fination of the duke of Guife, mee. 
Propoſals for the war in the bn Colntrith 
were frequently renewed, and the prince of 
Orange's affairs became every day better. 
Holland and Zealand had begun to render 
themſelves ſtrong at ſea, and had gained ſome 
advantage over the duke of Alba. Dort, 
Fluſhing, and ſeveral other conſiderable places 
had thrown” off- their obedience” to the Spa- 
niards. Mean- time the court of France works. 


ed buſy only with rejoicings, which had not 


been diſeontinded ſince the king's marriage. 
He made hiv ſobetn entry into Paris with the 
queen his conſort, who was after ward erown- 


ed at St Denys. The king went to the par- 


lament, where, with his uſual gravity, he 
ſpeech concerning the reforma- 
tion of Jadzefal proceedings, and the punctual 
obedience which he ordered: to be paid to 
kim. when he ſhould ſend” er edifts to re- 

ale dr 17 0 10 u ihn 

About this time a mob Nappened at Paris, 
on account of a pyramid raiſed a long while 
before on the area of the houſe of a man 
called Gaſtine. That man, for having tent his 
houſe to the Hu guehots, who had there cele- 
brated their ſac damen was condemned to 


death, with his brother and his brother-in-law. 
Their effects were confiſcated, their houſe 


was demoliſhed, and the pyramid. erected 


ſhowed the cauſe” of that ſentence; As that 
11 inſcription 
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iaſeription branded the Huguenots as fedi- 
| ons, and enemies to the ſtate, they 
imagined themſelves) well intitled to e 
the demolition. of the pyramid; in conſidera- 
tion of the peace; and the king thought it 
reaſonable; but though they had taken the | 
night-time for the execution of his orders, the 
whole neighbourhood: roſe in a mob. The 
marthal de Montmorenci was obli ged imme- 
diately to cauſe one of the rioters to be 
-hanged; after having killed ſome others, and 
thereby drew upon himſelf the entire hatred 
of the populace. The, Huguenots, fatisfied 
With ag Juſtice. done them, were much more 
with the Hair promiſes which their deputies 
repordeÞ: to them. 5 57453! 11090 eit! Le +» 
Nothing bad * caries; to fatisfy the 
queen of N Navarre and the admiral; but Biron 
arrived ſome days afterward with offers much 
more conſiderable... He. faid, that the. king, 
 wearied with the civil wars which ruined his 
kingdom, and expoſed it to the rapine of ſo- 
reigners, intended to cut off the very root of 
diſſenſions; that he had at laſt found} he could 
not eradicate} ſo great an evil without bet 
in good earneſt pines with the Hugue- 
nots, eſpeeially with the queen of Navarre; 
and that he might make a ſolid alliance with 
her, he deſigned the princeſs Margaret his 
ſiſter to the prince of Bearn, that queen's ſon. 
This was equally ſaid as from the king and 
as from the queen - mother. But Rios had 


aden to des ne * king, * 


— 


ing, that;ſhe-was: moved with the glory which 
he a 
That prince had been deſirous af comphying 
uith the prince 


die een —— ane opacity oh; „ 


weary of being governed; that the queen- 
mother wWas too fond cof the duke of Anjou, 
whom ſhe wanted to eſtabliſh, to the king's : 
detriment, and at the expenſe of his cha- 
racter; and that one of the reaſons which in- 
duced him to make a ſincere agreement with 

the Hu ts: was, that he eRpected hy 
that union, and by the admiral's counſels, to 


Find methods 70 ſet hirmfelf at liberty. The 


war in Flanders, added to ſo: many motives, 
— ſo charmed the admital, chat every thing 
might be got from him by that method. 
The princeſs Margaret was at that time the 
darling; of the court, both, for her beauty, add 
for her wit, reeable temper. She hack 
appeared tenderly to love the duke of Guiſe,. 
and had not- been able; to refrain from ſhow- 


both in battles and tournaments. 


eſs's paſſion 3. but as ſoon as he 
perceived that by: ſo doing he might mortally 


offend the duke of Anjou ha was in love 


with her, and the who had a great re- 
gard for him, he „ expert 


courtier, to make his oe yield to his non 
tion ; and to deprive his enemies of any pr 


text, he married: at the ſame time ſo bali, 
that the completion was ſooner knoun/ than 
the propoſal of that marriage... He eſpouſed 
Catherine of Cleves, widow of the prince de 
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ſucceed in a more advantageous ſcheme. The 


do the * the —_ was reſolved, and 
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hen ens deſtined, contrary N 
do mat 3 tothe prince of Bearn 
Though the queen of Navarre entertained 


ſuch ſentiments as ſhe ought to do of that 


alliance, ſhe did not anſwer immediately, and 
wanted to take ſome time, to ſee if ſne could 


queen of England amuſed allthe-princes of 
Europe with the expectation of,” marrying 
her; and to engage the Huguenots the more, 
ie. had expreſied ſome inclination for the 
Prin of earn... So the queen his mother 
leed to wait ſome time before concluding 
_ Margaret; and in the mean while, not to 


offend the king, the anſwered him, that ſne 


was ſenſible of the extraordinary honour. dane 
her in the marriage which he had ordered to 
de propoſed to her; but that ſhe was obliged 
40 conſult divines, whether ſne could in con- 
ſcjence give to her ſon a princeſs of a different 
religion from his own; and indeed the prince 
vas not then at La- Rochelle. The queen bis 
mother had ſent him to viſit the garriſons, 
Wn was very glad to ſhow him to her — 
She in the mean time cauſed the queen of Eng- 
land's intentions to be ſounded to the bottom, 
which ſhe might eaſily do by the cardinal de 
Chatillon. She knew that the hopes which that 


princeſs gave were but artifices, and that it 
would be very hard ſor her to reſolye to take 
to herſelf a maſter. So the queen of Na- 


varre was not dilatory in returning an anſwer 


. 2 nothing 
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nothing further was neceſſary for its being 
tere but the Pope's diſpenſation. 79 
Much about the fame time Mary of Cleves, 


Alder ofithe 8uchefivide Neben used n 


educated in the Proteſtant religion with the 
queen of Navarre, was promiſed to the prince 
of Conde.” The — who, four years he- 
fore, had loſt Charlotte de Laval, was mar- 
ried a ſecond time · to Jaqueline d' Entremont, 
a Savoyard of a great family, and extremely 
rich, whom the great fame of that general had 
enamoured of him. She came to him at La- 
Rochelle, and the king got her eſtate reſtored 

to her, which the duke of Savoy had confis 
ſcated. Teligni married the admirabs daugh: 
ter, whom his merit alone obtained, for he 
had no fortune; and though he was a gentle - 
man, his birth was not roportioned 
high ſtation and quality of the admiral. 
The rejoicings occaſioned: by: ſo; many 
marriages» together, were damped b the the 
death of the cardinal de Chatillon. He died 
{uddenly, in ſetting out from England to re- 
turn to France; and it was only diſcovered 
two years after, that he had been poiſoned by 
his e de chambre. He was endowed 
with great qualities for the world, and for 
the court; but even though he had been a 
cardinal almoſt from his infancy, he had 
never any inclination for the eccleſiaſtic ſtate; 
The intereſts of his family, to which he ſa- 
crificed his religion, engaged him in berefy; he 


n. ſome form of a churchman, 
l 
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to preſerve the revenues of his benefices; and 
as he was'thereby-reftrained-from ſopenly ta · 


king arms, 2 applied to ation, in 
which 2 great deab of addreſs' and underſtand-. 
ing, joined to great frankneſs of temper, at 
leaſt in appearance, procured him conſiderable 
advantages. The admiral was deeply ſenſible 
of chat loſs g and perceiving himſelf deprived 
of two brothers h had been of ſo great uſe 
te him he ſtudied to find out new expe- 
| Mente in his own! underſtanding and courage. 
e King ardentiy deſired to engage him 
to the court; and to do ſo wich the more eaſe, 
he went as far as Blois. There was ſaid to be 
held that famous eounecil in which the maſ. 
ſacre iof the Proteſtants was determined. A 
ſnort time after happened the aſſaſſination of 
Ligneroles, which furpriſed the whole court. 
He wa the favourite of the duke of Anjou. 
Neverthele(s tlie viſdount de la Guerche, who 
had me dd quarrels with him, got the aſ. 
fiftaneet of the chief perſons about court to 
kill him The confidence his maſter had in 
him et hitn his fe? He had told him the 
ſectet of the intended maſſacre of the Hu- 
guensts; and that young man, either from 
imprudence or vanity, had let the king ſee 
that he knew it. He did not 8 un- 
puniſhed. ' Guerche was made uſe of to kill 
him; and to amuſe the world; ſome ſtories of 
Simen were intermixed with that adventure, 
that it might be attributed to jealouſy; but 
as it was „ eaſy- matter to deceive the admi- 
C3 | | : ral, 
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ral, the king was more garneſt than ever to 
engage him, The beſt expedient for ſo do- 
ing was to propoſe to him warlike ſchemes, 
and eſpecially, in the Low Countries. The 
converſation on, that ſubject was more public, 
and ita was more en eee. chan 
eveſiv biiow war deen di men! une 0 
Louis count de Naſty: was wich, him, at 
La-Rochelle the king gave ſo much hopes 
of wars that the admiral.reſolved to ſend p 
count with La- Noue to diſeover what was the 
matter 3 they returned perſuaded that the 
king was in good earneſt deſirous of that war, 
and that te Begig it he only waited for the ar- 
Hival of the admiral, to whom he intended to 
give ther c % mand. They found him 28 
7 buſied in great deſigns. His office af- 
forded him powerful means for undertaking 
them. During the intervals of the civil 
wars, he: chad ſent! inte Amerita, then but 
lately, diſcoverec, there [to make ſome ſettle- 
ments; and even during the war he did not 
-quite givs up chat ſcheme the intereſts of 
his religion which he thought it his honour 
to extend, were ſome way concerned in this 
plan a 1 every body oy d that the gran- 
deur of the e he had always at 
heart, was. one of his chief motives. The 
little concern which the court took in his en- 
terpriſes, made him ſucceed but ill; never- 
theleſs, to him is owing the beginning of the 
ſettlements which the e tro made 1 in 
eee in the . r rr lien 
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Since the late peace he had ſent back to 
America to view the ports. A new argument 
was added to alt the reft, a deſire of annoying 
the Spaniards; and as he expected foan to be 
employed in making war againſt them in 
Planders, he had thoughts at the ſame time 
of thwarting them in the new world, whence 
they got alf their riches. The bad ſucceſb of 
hich he had juſt got accounts; far from dil- 
esuraging bim, made him think of expe. 
Ments for repairing that loſs. This buſted his 
thoughts at the time that Louis of Naſſau 
came and reported to him the king's anſwers 
und intentions, Ile adviſed him to gd to 
eourt without further delay. Marſmal de 
Coſſc, WhO found him wavering; gave him ftil 
more confidence, by carrying to him 4 per- 
miſſion to take along with him fifty horſemen 
in complete armour for the ſecurity of his 
Perſon; andi the marſnal de Monträoreney, 
whoſe advice he did not ſuſpect, entirely de- 
Kermined hirn 11d 
A chird party, which was called the par 
of the politieians, was forming at court. 
That party, without ſpeaking of religion, was 
_ -6nly to propoſe the redreſs of grievances; and 
iche meeting of the ſtates· general of the king 
om. -*Th& duke d' Alengon gave hopes that 
Be would ſoon put himſelf at their head. In 
Proportion as that young prince grew in 
. Fears and ſtature, every day diſcovered in him 
miſchievous inclinations, and a great defire to 
. embroil matters. In the mean time the t). 
Ire Wn marſhals 
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marſhals were the heads of che party, which 
made them wiſli tocſee at court and about 


the king a man of the admiraFs weight, - who: 
was alone able to deſtroꝝ the intereſt of all 


the Italians, who were odious tua every body, 


but the queen mother whom they governed, 
and to balance the power of the family of 
Lorraine, who were abſolute! maſters of the 
populace, and whom the ſtrong incligation- 
of the duke of. Anjou for the duke of Guile, 
made every day more powerful. 6 
The al, depended Arche p Bo his 


Pr and the tokens of regard which came 


to him from court; ſo he repaired ta the king, 
who received him ſtill more graciouſſy than 


he had made him expect. As he had thrown 


himſelf down on his knees, the king raiſed 
him, embraced him, called him his fauler 
and faid that he could never ſee a happier 
day than this which put the laſt feal — 
peace. The admiral, who was a. Frenchman 
to the very inmoſt receſſes 'of his-heart, and 
whom the Ne fork of his religion had engaged 
in intereſts contrary to the well-being of the 
kingdom, could not refrain from tears. 
The king's careſſes were followed by his 
e He gave 100, co livres to indem- 
nify him fot the plundering of his houſe du- 
ring the war. He was even liberal to him at 
the expenſe of the church, by granting a year 
of the benefices of his brother the cardinal, 
and even ſome of 'his: benefices, Beſides, he 


reſtored to him his place in the council, which 
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France; but what ſeemed moſt to be de- 
nded upon, was his converſing fully with 
im about the great affairs of the Kingdom, | 

which ſeemed to be the alliance in agitation 
with the queen ey England and the Prote- 

ſtants in Germany to fall immediately after 
on che war 5 Flanders, Which was hor much 


all the e nch as wich the perfon 
to whom he intended to entruſt the execution. 
The admiral: had permiſſion to paſs ſome time 
at his houſe. The king continued to cor- 
reſpond with him by letters, on what he had 
begun in converſation. The duke of Guiſe, 
though fore vrarned, knew not what to think of 
thoſe tokens of confidence, and retired from 
court almoſt as much out of fear as out of 
diſſimulation. The powerful genius of the 
king made it Areadecl chat he might alter che 
king's mud. 25, 00 61D, | 

The queen-mother and the duke of Anjou, 
h were to pretend to be jealous of his in- 
fluence, were not altogether free from ſome 
dread, and the admirabs intereſt made every 
body exclaim except the Montmorencis and 
their friends. William de Montmorency, 
lord of Thore, one of the marſhal's brothers, 
and the moſt active of the whole, laboured 
ſecretly to unite him and the duke d' Alenęon. 
That prince expreſſed a great attachment to 
the admiral; 5 in the eſteem which he af- 
enn to how 40 him, thoſe who looked 


near 


rnd, EO, 
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near at things, ' remar arked th at of all big * | 
ties that und he vaſued moſt, was the a Aces 
which he had in, e himſelf maſter of a 
1 0 


The 1 53 of the 1 thou gh reſolved f 


into the conff 
king returne 
Portu gal.z. but, 11 1 the. welfare 5 his 
own A 4 Hg made. him enter into other en- 
gagements. As to the confederacy, he an- 
ſwered, that the diviſions in his on kingdom 
did not allow him to intermeddle in foreign 
affairs. A little after this, was fought, the fa- 
0 battle of Lepanto; . - 

Don John of 1 bad been e 


general of the league, as he had juſt ended 


in Spain the war againſt the rebellious Moors, 
which their obſtinacy had rendered difficult 
and dangerous. His authority prevented the 
diviſions which had ariſen among the gene- 
rals. He came into Italy, and left Naples 
about the middle of Auguſt 1571, after re- 
ceiving from Cardinal ante. the viceroy, 
the enſigns of command which the pope had 
ſent __ He held a council at Meſſina in 
thc beginning of September, and was in- 
formed, ſome time after, that the Turks, wha 
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uo eager 'beHichelt there Wis "ily bing Furs | 
ther to BA The ſeaſon being already far 
advanced, had ſent back ſiæty hips Which 
their moſt famous corſairs had joined to their 
fleet. The reſt had remained about the gulf 
of Corinth. The * Chriſtian” fleet left - Cor- 


fou about the end of September; to g0 and 


fuccour Famagouſta, and on ! cheir® voyape 


heard that the admirable valour of Bragadin 
had not been able to fave it. The baſhaw 
1 ainſt that brave man, ho killed 


o many of his men, in violation of the capi. 
tulation, made him expire amid torments, 
which he ſuffered with as much piety as he 


1 


had ſhown valour in the defefice of his gatri- 


ſon. Thus do thoſe brutal conquerors inſult 


the virtue which they are incapable of know- 
ing, and which they Jace 1 in inſolent Pride 
and haughtineſs. 115 * 72 Mt A _ 45.44 


„Ihe news of. the lofs' wo Fla glats"Gie 
not prevent the Chriſtians from mafching 
againſt the Turks, though a great part of the 


Venetian fleet had been diſperſed. 1 0 


found the enemy in the gulf of Lepanto, a 

country already famous for the battle f 

Actium. There "Was. fought - 4 naval en- 
gagemept on the 7th! of October. The In- 


fidels were defeated; one hundred and ſeven- 


teen of their galleys were taken, and more 
than twenty Vl There were between five 


and twenty and thirty thouſand men · loſt, and 


4000 taken.” All the'officers were drowned 


er killed, excepting one _ 'The' Whole 
| Oteoman 
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d bis ad i oath Eten be affair was ſecret? 
bs 1 Ing,» but ing on, puipoſe drop- 
ped fornerhing.of( it, ,, Nothing, ge e, greater 
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Lin 1 
png a Ne: death Tſeemed 
Grant of of his, inſirmities 


pal ting as 
f Navarre- : 


or celebrating't! the nup⸗ 
5 was hot very; different from that of the 


ole Live Hupguenors.. W regard- 2 
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Was 1 


malt, fort migable: enemy, and his own vi itorics+ i 
ent of, him, againſt the Pro-- 
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was abſolutely bio] e off. Ihe was overjoyed 
to have as a pretext her zeaf for hier 555 
and to refuſe the duke of Anjou the exe kiſe 
of his, Whit" e Gerwaßded f aff Eoffidnd. 
Ar'the lame time the king ſent Gaſpard de 
Schomberg to Hegotiate a league offentive 
and defenſive Wei the Prot: 4 50 princęs in 
Germany, and othirted tibtffihg to en gage Vii 
his fide the prince PAktthe* 155 dis ps? He 
ſent like wiſe to the g rand duke, that is 2 . Col 
mo de Medici erben the ö e had 
given that title, and who had kept ough 
. thee emperor t rope it amiſs. Phit pr nee h 
entertained great je oufies. of the Lit 
pain, WHO 0 time before Lots ken 
poflenon of Fmal, a 4 place holding of the 
Empire, and kad'lirrle regarded the 5 3erors 
complaints. All Italy was EN _— non at 
that encroachment, bor eff ccially th 19 
duke, whom chat conqueft reed 
than any other, and who was caflly” ſale 
that Philip Rad defigris upon 89 a. The 
king wanted to profit of the conjunckure to 
engage Coſmo againſt Spain; and as he was 
very rich, a large ſum of TL was | demand- 


. ed of iin in n 
All thoſe great preparat ions, making 75 0 


many places againſt the King of Spain, 
ſuaded the admiral of the ncere en 
of making war againſt him. He did not li- 
ſten to the Rochellers, who wrote him letter 
upon letter, warning him to take care of him- 


ſelf. Stroſſi was fieting out and equipping 
> ſhips 


* 9 4 "99 w—_ S N * " or 9 1 * 
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ſhips in their neighbour 990d 54 nd, though: 
; 19 bliſhe 170 be ch an Grention ts 
invade ande , the, 1 Were alarm- — 
ed at th lat armament ; but the admiral adi 
ſed. them to baniſh, thoſe vain terrors, and 
aſſured them that tlie king. had deſigns ' very 
different from. attacking the Proteſtants.” He 
attributed the reports ip read among them of 
the bad intentions Of. 1 57 court, to the ene: 
mies of the. kingdoms. and far. from taking, 
according. to the advice of his friends, hne 
precautions, he ohliged the Huguenots to 
deliver up the. cautionary, garriſons: two 
months. "befor re, the time mentioned in the e- 
dict. The Rockellers were the only ne 
who did; hot Pay a deference to his op 18101, 
The reſt were publicly commended Ng letter 
patent from the king, recommending | the't . 
ligious execution of the edict. 
e V. died on the firſt, of May: 
1572, Meled that the diviſions of the. con- 
federates had prevented. them from profit 7008 
by the victory of Lepanto; and that the . 
netians had not been able to fave.their kin 
dom of Cyprus. Gregory XIII. his ſuecefſ * 
was not ſo nice as, he. about the diſpenſation 
for the marriag ges, and a Vu to be celebra-. 
ted the 1 10 of. Ju une P WH 15 Obhecrions 
which th carding de Bourbon found to the- 
form of the diſgenſation. got it deferred till 
= month uguſt. That delay deprived 
the queen 5 of the ü of 


, a 6 ere 958 died e on the Re: 
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of June, aged forty-four years, at Paris, whi. , 
ther ſhe had come to make preparations for 
the ceremony. As ſhe was very active, it 
is ſaid, that ſhe overheated Kerſelf with 
the trouble ſhe, took, about having every 
thing done magnificently after her uſual man- 
ner. Others believe ſhe died of poiſon, ad- 
miniſtered in perfumed gloves; and it is evi. 
dent, that the perſon who fold them was ca- 
pable of a wicked action; but nothing cer!“ 
tain was diſcovered concerning that crime. It 
may be eafily credited, that the Proteſtants 
were inconſolable for the loſs of her. Had 
it not been for her religion, her great under- 
- Randing, ſupported by great courige, would 
| ave made her regreried even by the Roman 


_ 


Catholics. 5 ee , ß 

Much about the ſame time the prince of 
Orange having ſurpriſed Mons, the admiral 
preſſed the king to make uſe of that conjunc- 


1 


Tore, and to declare war againſt the king of 
Spain, whilſt all the country was in commo- 
tion on the taking of that place. The king 
thought of nothing leſs at that time than of 
declariog war; but as he dreaded above all 
_ things, that the admiral might penetrate His 
intentions, he durſt not plainly refuſe him. 
The expedient which, he ſed ro gain time, 
was to order him to put his opinion in 'wrl- 
ting, that he might have it examined in coun- 
.cil. Thereupon the admiral wrote a long 
diſcourſe. ; bur he truſted chiefly to the rea- 
ſons which be had told the King in Ar 
8 n 2 


4 


9 r a.iaÞ Di ELECCS | 


— * 


with a War with Spain, and he ufer 
ſomething of the truth; but it was carrying 


him, and at any rate it was prudent in him 


ot FAK. | 391 


(Charles eu, 


of which the principal was, that if he did not 


ect the Hollanders, they- would” be for- 
ced to throw. themſelves into the arms of 
Queen Elifabeth, Who, when become mi- 
ſtreſs in the Low Countries, would renew, 
as forcibly, and as neatly as ever, the ancient 
animoſities of the Engliſh againſt France. 5 
Whilſt Morvilliers, keeper of the ſeals, an: 
vered the adimirabs memorial, matters went 
heavily on; and the kin conſented; that the 


count de Naffau and Genlis ſhould under. 


_ atry ſome ſuccours to the prince of O. 
„for the defence of Mons, which the 

due of Alba was threatening. That duke 
came to be quite unacquainted with the de- 
ſigns of France. He could not believe, that 
Charles was in good earneſt reconciled with 
the Huguenots, or give up the ſcheme for 
g them, fo many times reſolved be- 

tween the two king s. He clearly perceived 
that ſuch a ſcheme or. yy not be compatible 
cted 


diſſimulation very far to ſend an army againſt 


not to ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpriſed; ſo he 
marched againſt Genlis, and beat him. 
| To fee how the king received that intelli- 
gence, there was none who did not believe 
at he was ſenſibly affected by it. So the 


admiral came to Paris full of confidence, con- 
trary to the 
$ * his * neceſſary about the king | 


opinion of his friends. © He 


in 


% 


— 


motion, were gene wed. 
Oe t a 


nn, 


. Falſe as many men on 
ſhould reckon neceſſary ho le the 


prince of Orange in his plan of ſuccouring 
Mons which, the duke af Alba 1 beſie⸗ 
e the ume of the, marriage was 

ching. The prince of, Navarre, be- 
f > by, the death of his mother, Was 


_—_ nuptials.had, been ju 
the princeſs of Cleves, in preſence of the new 
King. All che. ee 1 85 . the 
two princes. Th 
couraged chem., — * har ly. ; believe 
that there was any thing to be feared. in. a 
caſe Where 
with ſo much ſecurity,, The Roman Catho- 
lic lords repaired-likewiſe to court; amo 
rde raſt, the duke of PR who. ſeeing: a 
abe Hugusnots aflembling in, Par ich * 
admiral, doubted.-not, but the time for wich 
geance apprgached, and came attended wi 


à yaſt number of dee e 
ol. dis friensds. N 4532 Nen Stor gn 21 13. Ih 
he 


ai 


celebrated with 


7 had en- 


e a man of his prudence . | 
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holding for deftroying bim and all bis friends. 
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The diſpenſation came in the forin deſired, 
and the! marviage wd celebrated on the aoth 
of Auguſt 19%, in the cherch of Notte 
Darne/ar Paris bends . had been per: 
formed the night before, in the chapel of 
the Louvre. Ix was dbſerved im the celebra- 
tion of the martiage, that the princeſs: Mar- 
garet, WhO but w. reluRanice' Married the 


king of Navarte Always appeared with a meg 


lancholy coutitenatite;' K is een aid, thät 
the never pronbuneed the Zes f conſent ne- 
ceſſaryz ad When the was 'alked;: accord - 
ing te "cuſtom; 2 whether: ſhe did net take 
ty of Bourben, king ef Navarre, and 
firſt prince of the bleed, for her hufband 
25 ſue was How in anſwering, the dule f 
Anjou; her brother, bowed her head 
Which was' taken for à conſent; The brides 
5 oom and the Huguenots retited into the 
iſhop's pülace during the: maſs; but whillt 
they were in church, they wert frequently 
ſeen looking with at the ſtandards ta- 
ken from them in the” bartles of Jarnac and 
Montcontour ;' and the admiral was heard 
ſaying to che Marſhal Damville, chat other 
ſtandards more agreeable to be ſeen would be 
put in place of thoſe, ſo much was his mind 
poſſeſſed with the victories wiel ar expected N 
to gain in the Low Countries. 
He did not know, that whilſt * was feed- 
ing upon thoſe hopes, and amidſt the rejoi- 
eings for the matriage,' ſecret councils were 


The 
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| The marſhal de Montmorency, more, diff. 
dent than he; ſuſpected . | | 
of: IT with, Ws as | 
be; aid. after his voyage to England, whence | 
be was juſt returned, retired to Chantilly, 
A-thort time after, intelligence was brought 
of the death of the king of Poland, with 
whom the family of the ;Jagelons. Was extin- 
guiſned. The biſhop of Valence, was ſent, to 
Poland co: finiſi what: his, ſon;Balagni/ had 
| begun there hy his inſtructions, and to make 
the election for the · duke of Anjpu. Neither 
the queen mother, nor the duke v 
the Take: of that expedition Th 2 
booked upon his election; in a country 
mote, as an: honourable: beniſhment,, and + | 
queen could: not be brought t part with, a 
bon who was ſo deat to her. But tha His, 
ho knew. how agreeable. the thing was to 
the king, vas reſolved to labour che point 
with all his power. 120 M5 i en £901 | 
de queen's mind was intent upon deſtroy 


ning, by means of each other, all ſuch as gave 


her any umbrage. She intended, chat the fa- 
mily of Guiſe ſhould rid her of the, admiral, 
of the Montmorencis, and of che Huguenots ; 
that, after they ſhould be exhauſted: in, ruin- 
ing. their enemies, they might themſelves be 

deſtroyed by the troops. For the execution 
of this ſcheme, here is the plan which ſhe 
contrived. She intended to begin with the 
admiral, and entruſt the duke of Guiſe his 
2 with getting * (ina, me” 
©. 


the Huguenets and the Montmorenois would 


— 


Chiles) of F AAN G. 5 395 
he offere@ to do. bghe made no] doubt but 


take arms to avenge his death. This was 2 
pretext for deſtroying them all together; for 
the Guiſes and the Roman Catholics! of Pa- 

ris, joined with them, were incomparably 
ſtronger than' thoſe two parties united; but 
ab they were not ſo ſuperior in ſtrength as to 


defeat them without much loſs, and as ſuch 


brave men would not failito: ſell their lives. © 
very dear, ſhe expected to have the Guiſes 
at a great "diſadvantage, after they ſnould be 
wedkenee ih that engagement. Buff en glied 

The affair was not propoſed to the king in 
mY its extent. They mentioned to him only 
the admiral and the Huguenots, in whoſe de- 
ſractioh the” populace might eaſily involve 
the Meotitmorencis,' whom their connection 

wiel the admiral had rendered odious. » He 
was töld chat he could never have power nor 
quiet, tillche had delivered his Kingdom from 
thoſe leaders of a party; that if he could not 
ſiniſn the whole plan at once, it would always 


be a great advantage to be rid of the admiral, 


vho at his pleaſure made peace or war, by throw- 
ing ehe o um of the action upon the princes 
e, his declared enemies; that beſides 
the: king might do what he pleaſed with the 


| Huguenets; whoſe principal leader he ſhould 


have cur off, and might keep all the reſt in his 
hands; cat the Montmorencis could not be 


able £ eo Wand CHE 5 and ne at n the 
Nn ft princes 


— 
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ptinces f Lorraine would be in the king's. 
power, when all' the forces of che. ne den 
thould be united, and che royal ee | 
might reſume all its vigou.. 

1 he king, crael as he was, dut teluctantiy 
adopted — a ſcheme ; for he had a fund of 
vpnightneſa, repugnant to thoſe. helliſh ac; 
tions; but he had been debauched by miſ⸗ 
chievous maxims à and it had been ſo often 
repeated to him, that his crown and his life 
were in danger, if he did not deſtroy the ad- 
müral chat he gave orders to — duke of 
Guiſe to find an aſſaſün. He had not far to 
ſeek for one. Montrevel, who had aſſaſſina- 
ted Mouy, had afterward retired into the ter- 
ritories of the duke, who reſerved him for 
duke of Guiſe, a window looking into the 
ſtreet, through which the admiral always 
went home from the Louvre. On the 22d 
of Auguſt 1572, about eleven o'clock 1 In the 
forenoon, Montrevel, ſeeing him paſſing on 
foot pretty ſlowly, becauſe he was reading a 
letter, | hor at him with a muſket loaded with 
two balls, ofcwhich one wounded him in the 
left arm; and the other broke a. finger of his 
right hand. The ſhot was heard in the ten- 
nis-court, where the king was playing; with 
the duke of Guiſe. Some of his attendants 
caine and told the king what had happened 
be immediately threw: 12 ' his racket, and 
went out quite in a fury, ſwearing, that would 
wou 
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would do juſtice for aivtime, which more re- 

garded ee than the admiral's. He 
ſpoke-with the fame force of expreffion to the 
King of Navarre” and the prince of Conde, 
who came to afk' his permiſſion to retire. The 
ardour with which he declared to them his 


intention to reve e chat affaſſination, Almoſt. 85 


quieted their minds. F 


In Wir es en ae gor this ail 55 


Gn; be had e Hes en e 
brought by one of the duke of Guife's fer- 
vants. The Huguenots did not take fire as 


had been expected; the admiraPs tranquillity 


prevented them from being moved : he was 
never angry with any body; but in con- 
verſation about the contriver and inſtigator of 
the murder, he pointed out the duke of Guiſe 
7 a hint, but did not name him. As for the 
kinds the admiral was very far from ſuſpecting 
him. He ſuffered his pain, and the inciſions 
that were neceſſary to be made, with admi- 
rable conſtancy. The very day that he was 
wounded, though he was far from being out 
of danger, and the ſurgeons were afraid of a 


gangrene in his hand, he ſaw and converſed 


with all the lords of the court, with a courage 
and ſteadineſs that ſurpriſed them, expreſſ. 
ing an entire indifference about life or death, 
and declaring that he ſhould die fatisſied, pro- 
yded he could tell the King ſomething -of 
Ne importance for his glory and the wel- 
of his kingdom. He added, that the 
— was of 'fuch-a nature as could be en- 
Vor. IV. PCC 
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truſted. to nobody, and he muſt tell it him. 
ſelf. - This was told to the king, Who a little 
after came to viſit the wounded man, with 
the queen - mother, the duke of Anjou, and 
ſome lords, among whom was the duke of 
Guiſe. a 

In A private converſation E he. had | 
with the king, he did not ſpend: the time in 
complaints, ànd ſpoke of himſelf only to aſ- 
ſure his majeſty of his zeal for his ſervice. 
His converſation turned almoſt entirely on 
the war in Flanders, to which he per 
the king with all poſſible earneſtneſs. He 
warned him gravely of the little ſecrecy ob- 
ſerved by his council, in which nothing was 
ſaid which was not immediately carried to the 
duke of Alba. He complained of the. un- 
heard · of rigours which that duke uſed toward 
300 French gentlemen, whom he had ta- 
ken in the laſt encounter, and ſeemed ſur- 
priſed that the king had ſhown no reſent- 
ment for it. He 1 with earneſtly 
recommending to the king the execution 
of the edicts, as the ſole means of Faces 
the kingdom. 

The converſation, laſted ſo 3 „that the 
queen-mother, WhO perceived = admiral 
ſpeaking with ſome emotion, and the king 
in appearance .reliſhing what he was ſaying, 


became uneaſy. at it. She was afraid that ſo 
ſtrong a reaſoner as he might influence the 
. —— but that prince roſe up without deter- 
mg on the war in l Low EPI j 
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and, to void nan 2 heat to aſk ſe- 


found a diſſimulation that there was no body 


the contrivers of the aſſaſſination, the admiral 


admiral was faying to him with ſo much ear- 
neſtneſs. He was of a harſn temper, and for 


; a 


veral queſtions about the ſhot he had recei- 
ved; and about the ſtate of his health. Du- 
ring the whole converſation the king called 
the admiral always his father, with ſo pro- 


but believed he was affected. As he fre- 
quently' ſwore that he would do juſtice upon 


told him ſoftly, that no long time was neceſ- 
fary for diſcovering them. After the king 
had retired, the queen- mother, with much 
uneaſineſs, came up, and aſked him what the 


ſome time before began to ſpeak drily to that 
inceſs. The deed which he was contriving 
made him ſtill wilder; ſo that he anſwered 
ſwearing, according to his cuſtom, that the“ 
admiral had adviſed ' him te reign. by him- 
ſelf. It was eaſily gueſſed that he 8 
that converſation, — ſpoke in that manner 
to the queen, to Sire her ſome grounds for 
thought. wth 
The Huguenots, in de mean time, afſem- 
bled. at the admiraPs houſe. "The Vidame of 


8 Chartres ſaid without heſitation, that the ad- 


miral's wound was only the beginning of the 
tragedy, and that they ſhould all foon become | 
its bloody concluſion if they did not ſpeedily 


leave Paris. Every one related all he had 


picked up concerning that ſubject. Some 
Wies hed had heard it ſaid, that there would 
L 12 be 
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be more blood than wine ſpilt at en, mar- 
riage. Others remembered, that at Notre, 
Dame, whilſt they were retiring after the cele-, 
bration of the marriage, not to be preſent at 
the maſs, a confuſed murmur had ariſen to 
tell them, that they ſhould ſoon, be obliged to 
hear it. A preſident had warned 3 
lord of his acquaintance, that, he would, do 
well to go and paſs ſome days in the, country 
but nothing was more remarkable than; what 
the biſhop of Valence had ſaid. in ſetting out 
for Poland. Though. the queen; mother, who 
knew him to be well affected to the party, 
had. taken good care to tell, him nothing, it 
2 very ditlicule | to, copeeal, all. from à, man, 

Ah, ee Ge: and ſo. perfectly, acquainted; 

with. the intrigues, of court: Sor there w 
much dependence upon. the advice he hadjgi-: 
ven to the count de la Rochefpucault, eee 
as ſoon as poſſible with, his friends. 
There was none but Teligni who, was not 
acquainted of the danger. FAG: from hearing 
the, V.idame, he was, angry at him for ſo much, 
as doubting of the honeſt UA TED of. the; 
king; and he was ſo poſitive, that there was 
no, poſſibility, of convincing him. As for the 
admiral, whether in fact he did not perceive) 
what wWas preparing, or, did not incline to ſee: 
it, or rather choſe to die than again to plunge 
his native country into the evils from which 
it emerged, and to lead the life he did at the 
head of a rebellious party, or rather, that, by 
Ai confident, courage Acura to him, Mae 

imſel 


- 
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bimſelf above every — he allowed his 
ſon-in-law to be doing, and "quietly" waited 
the event. His friends, wilted: intending wy 
haſtened his death. As they were afraĩd 

the populace as uſual ſhould riſe up . 
them and fall upon the admiral, they peti-- 
tioned the king to have his houſe guarded. 


This was a fine pretext for the king for ſecu— 


ring his perſon, and forwarding his ſchemes. 

At the ſame time he cauſed a company of the 
guards to be placed before the admiral's 
houſe, and, to prevent all ſuſpicion, he in- 
termixed with them ſome (but à very few) 
Swiſs of the king of Navarre's guards. He 


ordered the Proteſtant: gentlemen to come 


— * 
- 6 "_"«”v 
- 


and lodge around” the admiral, and ordered 


lodgings to be marked for them. He pu- 


blicly prohibited any Catholic to come near 


him under pain of death. At the ſame time 
the magiſtrates took. the names of; all, the 


Huguenots, under pretext of lodging them. 


The king ſeemed” afraid that the duke of 
Guiſe might occaſion ſome commotion, and 


feigned an inclination to ſecure the king of 
Navarre's life, by inviting him, as well as the 
prince of Conde, to ſhut' himſelf up in the 


Louvre, with all the braveſt men they had. 
Thus all the Proteſtants were in his hands, 


{cape 
'T he Vidame was: confirmed | in his opinion, 
the there was a plot to * them. As 
| 2 "Ys it 9 1 eee 223 the 


without- a f for any. of them 1 Oe? 


— 
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the admiral was in a. condition-tohe tranſ 
ported. in a chair or litter, he of new. inſiſtad 
on a retreat; bu the charm way too ſtrong, 
or the king' s diſſimulation too: great and 9 
Teligni remained in his- blindneſs; 
but ſome: of the party, among the reſt Mont- 
v. Who: was of the Vadame%s opinion, 
when. they perceived that, they did; not / pre- 
vail, retired into the Fauxbeurg: St Germain, 
where thoſe of their religion meſtly lodged. 
All. that the Vidame ſaid was immediately re- 
Ported to: the queen. This was the 2 gdf 
Auguſt, the 2 ** St. Bartholomew. At was 
gy that the: true arguments ſhould at laſt 
prevail, and it was immediately reſolved- do 
put to death all the Huguenots in Paris. 
Such a maſſacre durſt not at firſt be propoſed 
to the king, and none but the chief perſons 
vwiere mentioned ; but he anſwered; — an 
oath, that ſince he muſt kill, he intended that 
not a ſingle Huguenot ſhould: remain to up- 
Braid him with the murder of the xeſt:; ſo 
an univerſal maſſacre was determined, and it 
was reſolved to be made over all the king- 
dom. The king of Navarre was excepted; 
and he owed his ſafety not ſo much to his 
rank; his birth, or his new alliance, as- tothe 
_  impoſhbllity of aſcribing his death, like that 
of the admiral, to the duke of Guiſe. Not 
but the king loved him, but that inclination 


Was not ſtrong enough to ſave him had he 
been preſſed. As for the prinee ot. Condé, 
whom the memory of his father rendered 
odious, 


(cane N 0 »-Frxancx.. 4OJ- 
| odioug; this: fentencewas pronounced. and he 
had died had not hit brother in- lat, the dulee 
of Nevers, brolconi che blow, by anſwering 
fort his ſubmiſſion. The mighe een TT 
_ chaſen:for the execution: 
The alarm rung at the palace on ths FRO 
beil: uſed in extraordinary:ceremonies; was to 
ſerve fur a ſignal- Phe duke of Guiſe was” 
nat aſhamed to undertaks the execution- of 
that horrible maſſacre. Phe firſt crime which” 
ke hach committed: in proeuring the aſſaſſina- 
tion of the admiral, was an engagement of 
mim in all the reft; The — 2 orders 
were ſecretiy given: to have him obeyed by 
— nod4ias the city. Mean-time the. 
affected to treat him with coldneſs; one 
of: his ſervants was: ſeized for the affillination-- 
plot. againſt: the admiral. The duke com- 
plained of it, and there was a ſhow made of 
rcjecting his complaint; he ſaid he wanted to 
retire; and: nevertheleſs kept himſelf ready. 
Arms were: ordered to be carried to the” 
Louvre with as much ſecrecy as poſſible Te. 
ligni had information of it as well as of the 
private movement made by the military. The 
king had! told him, that: every thing was do- 
ing by his orders, and that it was neceſſary 
toc keep the populace, whom the duke of 
Guiſe was endeavouring to raiſe, to their good 
behaviour. Upon this Teligni continued” 
quiet, and: even hindered his father-in-law 
from: being warned. The night Was already 


far advanced when the duke of Guiſe began 
t 


'1 - 


The Hisronr 


ue his : 
_ and 6 * bad — — 
prepared, without acquainting them. wi 


particulars, to keep their men in n 


and to PER to the town- houſe to get their 
orders. 6 


„The mayor, _ ae court | had affects 


= 


ed to give ſome intereſt among the populace, | 
by the acceſs: which he had at the Louvre, 


declared to the men whom he had hired, that 


the king had reſolved to be rid that night of 


all the Huguenots then in Paris; and that he 
had given orders at the ſame time, that thoſe 
of = religion ſhould be treated in the ſame 
manner through all his kingdom, and that 


therefore they ſhould not fail to fall upon 
them at the ſignal. He cauſed them to put 

a irt · lee xe on their. left arms, and a white 
1 in their hats, that they might know- 
each other, and ordered that at a certain 
hour lanterns ſhould be lighted in all the 


l The hour of twelve was approach 
ing; and the queen, who had left the king 


| ſtill too irreſolute in his opinion, though the 
orders were already ſent through the pro- 


vinces, came and ſtruck the laſt ſtroke. As 
ſhe perceived the king grew pale, and a cold 
ſweat breaking on his face, ſhe told him, up- 
braiding him with want of courage, Why, 
4 have you not the reſolution to rid yourſelf. 
* of men who have had ſo little regard for 


© your authority and perſon?” He was net- 


del at that faying, and bid them begin then. 
C3 The 
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The queen - mother left bim inen: . 
to give him time to cool,..and-gave..the 81 
orden 5 opp By ww) 5645, A590 2 2448 
A great mob was beginning to 1 
bout che Louvre: The. lanterns were lighted. 
The Hugpenots, in ſurpriſe, aſked. What was 
the matter. They were. anſwered, that it. was, 
x rejoicing mal ing at the L. one, Some of! 
them. went thither, and: were committed 
the guard: room ; vchilſt the king, terrified. at 
the, order which. he had, given, and at the! 
blood; which he was about to ſhed,; commands! 
ed;that they ſhould Mill. delay; At. that in 
ſtant, ſome piſſphſhots were heard in the, 
guand- com. Phe king was told, that there; 


1 
E 


Was .· no langer time for deliberatipp, and that: 


the populace, could no longer be reſtrained. 
The alarm, rung at St Germain de. Auxerrais,. 
the, Pariſh-chufch pext. the Lowyrey ;bemaule, 
they. did. not take time to: ge. to. ther; 
and- the duke of, Guiſe marched Lee reals 
retinue to the admiral's. Hd had;,awake at, 


the naiſe. His firſt, thaught was, - that. the 
duke of Guiſe had made an inſurrection a- 


mong the people. Some ſhots which he heard, 
in his court, made him gueſs that their aim. 
was againſt him, and: that, his: guards were 10+ 
the Ps He mſg of; ge wr Bean, 


n 
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Scarce had he ended theſe words, when he 
g enter with a drawu ſword a man, Who 
aſked if he was the admiral ? « Yes,” ſaid he, 
and ſhowing him his gray "hairs, # Young 
„man,“ continued he, © thou oughteſt to 
ba reſpect my age; but go on, thou wilt only 
deprive me of a few minutes.“ The aſ- 
fallin run the word through his body, and 
Pierced” him with ſeveral wounds. The ad- 
miral was heard, when fetching his laſt breath, 
bewailing his fate, that he did not at leaſt die 
by the hands of ſome gentleman, but of a 
«: footman,” ſaid he. The duke of Guiſe 
alked'if he was dead; and to be aſſured of it 
by his own eyes, he wanted to ſee his dead 

it vas thrown out at the window to 
_ kim. Teligni was killed at the ſame time, 
and ſcarce recovered from his profound ſecu- 
rity by the laſt ſtroke. The duke of Guiſe 
came out immediately ely, and told his followers, 
that they had * of well, bur that they muſt 
cee zue nen 

At that inſtant they burſt into the weigh 


| bouring houſes, which they filled with ſlaugh- 


1 


ter. That whole quarter of the city run like 
a rivulet with blood. The count de la Roche- 
 foucault, the marquis de Renel, and other 
perſons of quality, were firſt butchered. In 
the Louvre the Huguenots which were lodged 
in two apartments, were pulled out of them, 
. and after being knocked on the head, they 
were thrown out at the windows. T he court 


was a full of dead bodies, which the king and 
queen 


— 
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queen looked at, not only without, horror, but 
with pleaſure. All | the ſtreets of the city 
were now filled with nothing but laughter; 
neither old men, nor children, nor pregnant 
women were ſpared. Every one glutted his 
own private revenge under pretext. of reli- 
gion, and a great many Roman Catholics 
were killed as Huguenots. Thereby it was 
that Salcede was ſacrificed to the cardinal de 
Lorraine. WG, 

Peter Ramus, a HALT profeſſor, 1 


thrown down from a tower of the college of 


Beauvais, where he was teaching. The jea- 
louſy of Charpentier, another profeſſor, oc- 
caſioned his death. They had diſputed with 
too. much heat, Charpentier in defending 
Ariſtotle, and Ramus in attacking. him; ſo 
that that poor man was put to death more as 


an enemy of the Peripatetic philoſophy, than 


of the doctrine of the Roman church. Dio- 
nyſius Lambinus, another profeſſor, by no 
means a Huguenot, but odious to Char- 
pentier, like Ramus, was afraid of a like 
deſtiny; and though his enemy had ſpared 
him, the fright killed him. Several of thoſe 


the king had proſcribed eſcaped. Notwith- 


ſtanding his peremptory orders, the duke of 
Guile ſaved d' Acier and ſome others, to free 
himſelf from a part of the odium, and ſhow 


that his only deſign was againſt the 80 
his enemy. 


Three neun eſcaped, though i in- 


cluded) in the liſt, becauſe the marſhal de 


Montmorency, | 


7 


e Te Hs od y(: ae! 


oatmorency, their elder brother, ceitg Ab- 
lem, could not be killed With them, Being 
a cn or relation of the admiral, was fatti- 
tient cauſe for being treated like a Huguenot. 
Marſhal de Coſſẽ, becauſe he was one of the 
| wry was deftined to death, and was 
aved by the intereſt of a kinfwoman, with 
whom the duke of Anjou was in love. Biron, 
who Was not reckoned enemy enough to the 
Huguenots, had died with the reſt, had not 


His office of grand maſter of 'the artillery fur- 
niſhed him With an opportunity to take ſnel- 


ter in the arfenal, where they durſt not at- 
tack him. He there harbeured a great many 


& the proſcribed, and among others James 


de Caumont de Nonpart, a young boy of 
ten years of age, Who had eſcaped by hiding 
Himſelf under the bodies of his father and 
elder «brother, who had been juſt aſſaſſinated 
in his ſignt. As for the Vidame and Mont- 
gomery, when they heard the noiſe in the 

„they wanted to paſs the river with thoſe 


50 had followed them into the Fauxbourg 


St Germain, to fee what the matter was. 


Strange! they percetved the king dragging 
the bodies of the maſſacred out of the win⸗ 


dows of the Louvre. 'T Eper made their Eſcape 


in all haſte. 


The maſſacre laſted Mete A, of which 
the two or three firſt were terribly violent. 
The, very firſt night the king ſent for the 


King of Navarre and prince of Conde, to com- 


Trant THE do abzure their hereſy. The car- 
dinal 


W_, WYTFALS » oe 
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dinal de Bourbon and ſomes churchmen endea- 


voured to inſtruct them. The King of Na- 

varre made ſmall reſiſtance. The prince of 
Conde at firſt added ſteadily, that his con- 
ſcience ought not to be forced, and that he 
could not be perſuaded, that the king would 


break the promiſe he had given; but he ſoon 
changed his language, wet he ſawethe King 


in — giving him with an oath, and in a 


terrible tone, theſe three choices, <. Maſs, 
4 death, or the Baſtille for life.“ The car- 


dinal de Bourbon received me: days after 
the abjuratior of thoſe two princes, and they 
were obliged to write to the pope. The 


court's intention was to throw all the odium 
of the maſſacre on the family of Guiſe; but 


the duke was not reſolved to take it upon 
himſelf, nor to leave ſo fine a pretext for 
deſtroying him at another time. 

He ſpoke ſo openly, that the queen - mother 
durſt not puſn that ſcheme, though ſhe had 
at firſt intended it. She was the firſt to tell 
the king, that his diſſimulation would ſoon 
kindle a war more dangerous than the pre- 
ceding; that the marſhal de Montmorency 
had ſworn to revenge the admiral; that all 
the Huguenots would join him; that the 
duke of Guiſe, ſupported by the duke de 
Montpen e and the Roman Catholics, would 
immediately arm in their own defence; 


that che only method which the king had to 


pur a ſtop to all thoſe plans of vengeance, 
was to emit a declaration; that N 
* IV. Mm could | 


* 
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could not be: wantin ; and. that; after all, 
ſo bold a ſtep ou make the moſt” confi- 
dent trem ble, whereas to diſſemble any longer 
> notorious 1 88 ln e an a 
nn 3. $975! 
3 . more was ethos $a LEE 
who choſe to be feared, and Who was 1 ap= 
prehenſive of hatred than contempt. After 
it had been reſolved in council, what muſt 
be faid to the parliament, the king went thi- 
ther the third day of the maſſacre, attended 
by the queen- mother, his brothers, the prin- 
ces ot the blood, and all the court. There 
he declared, that the admiral, and other fla- 
gitious perſons like him, had conſpired againſt 
his life, that of the-queen+ mother, of his bro- 
thers, and even of the king of Navarre, in 
order to give the crown to the young prince 
of Conde ; that they were afterward. to kill 
even him, that none of the royal family re- 
maining, they might divide the kingdom; 
that this conipiracy had been added when 
juſt on the point of execution; and that no 
other remedy had been found for it, than to 
maſſacre thoſe who had troubled the king; 
dom ſo long, and by ſuch bloody wars under 
the admiral's command; that therefore he 
declared the thing had been done by his or- 
ders, that none ee doubt of it; adding, 
that he had no intention againit the Hugues 
not religion; but that, on the (contrary, his 
Sl Wan: thac the. es + be 11 85 : 
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y obſerved than ever- The firſt preſident * 
in public praiſed the king's diſcretion; who 
Jad been able to conceal ſo great a ſcheme; 
and covered it the beſt way he could; but 
in private he ſtrongly. remonſtrated to the 
king, that if that conſpiracy was real, he 
a begun by convicting the con- 
trivers of it in order to puniſi them formally, 
and not to put arms, as had been done, into 
the hands of madmen, nor make ſo great a 
maſſacre, in which were indifferently involved 
the innocęnt wäth the guilty. | 14s 
FThec king commanded the maſlacre ind | 
diſcontinued ; but it was not poſſible at once 
to ſtop a fanguinary populace. Their ardour 
ſackenedi by degrees, like that of a great 
conflagration, and there were {till many mur- 
ders four or five days after the prohibition. 
Fhere were killed in ſeven days more than 
6000 perſons; among whom were five or {ix 
hundred gentlemen, who ſuffered themſelves 
to be butchered, as if they had been animals 
without courage; but they were ſurpriſed 
and confounded by a violence ſo ſtrange and 
unforeſeen. None but Guerchi alone died with 
his ſword in his hand, ſtanding on his de- 
fence. Of ſt or ſeven. hundred houſes which 
were plundered in the confuſion, there was 
iſe but one which made any reſiſtance... 
In orciex. to wahr the pon an to 
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be ſpread of the Wa s conſpiracy, his 
trial was brought on. The queen: mother 
cauſed fearch among hin: papers for fome- 
thing to diminiſni the horror which ſuch a 
murder muſt occaſion in foreign countries. 
Nothing was found among them but memo- 
rials about the war in Flanders, and counſels 
of his to the king, about the good govern- 
ment of his kingdom. He warned him, 
among other things, not to give too great 
intereſt or too opulent revenues to his bro- 
chers, and to prevent with all his power the 
Engliſn from acquiring, in the rebellious Low 
Countries, a power which might become fa- 
tal to France. The court affected to com- 
municate thoſe memorials to the duke d' A- 
lengon and to the queen of England: te 
both was repreſented the manner in which 
they were: treated by a man whom they 
highly eſteemed. The anſwer was honourable 
for the admiral y they ſaid they might — 
haps complain of him; but that the king 
leaſt ought to commend him; and that 
ſolid and diſintereſted advices er NO 
only from a faithful ſervant,” 22512 

Thus every method uſed! for Coutydig 
the admiral: ſerved only to do honour to hi 
memory. it was however condemned by a 
folemn decree, which might have been Juſt at 
another time, and on another account; but 
nothing appeared more vain or worle founded 
than the conſpiracy of which he was then ac- 
Tuſed, The decree was nevertheleſs executed 
at 


(Charles IX.) of FRA 41g. 
at the Greve in preſence of the king and 


queen; and for want of his body, which the 
opulace had torn to pieces, his effigy was; 
beheaded, and afterward dragged on a hurdle: 
to Montfaucon. (This is the place where the 
bodies of highwaymen and villains are expo- 
ſed). The Vidame and Montgomery were 
beheaded in effigy at the ſame time; but the 
execution of ſome others who were condemn-- | 


ed. with them, was effective. 


The more deeply to impreſs. the belief of 
the conſpiracy, public thankſgivings to God 
were appoinced. to be obſerved. for the diſ- 
covery. Theſe. grimaces impoſed upon no- 


body; — the action juſt done was ſo much 


the more deteſted by all good men, that no 
pretext in the leaſt probable could be found 
b dit. The arp was eyery day increaſed: by- 
the: accounts. of the, maſſacre received from 
the. Provinces.,. For. though. the declaration: 
made by the king to the .. Fe and pro- 
hibitions to diſturb, the Huguenots were pu- 
bliſhed ; as the orders diſpatched. for the. 


maſſagres had been, diſperſed over all France, 


the ad range, effects, eſpecially, at Rouen, 
1 FI and at Toulouſe. . Five counſellors. 


of the parliament of this laſt city were hang-- 


ed in red robes. - Twenty-five, or. thirty” 


thouſand men were. butchered in various 
| Places, 80. the. rivers. along with the dead 


ies were. perceiyed to drag horror and in- 

fag n. nato. all the countries. which they: 
watered, The King diſowned all, as done 
M m 2. cContrary⸗ 


| contrary to his orders. There were e 
vinces exempted from that maſſacre, and 
chiefly thoſe of which the friends of the fami- 


ly of Montmorency were governors. The 


count de Tende, who was allied to them, ſaved 


Ptovence. Gofde and St Herem, Wb Wee 


attached to that family, prevented the devaſta- 
tion. Alengon and Bayonne were ſaved: by the 
care of Matignon, and of the viſeount d'Ortez, 
* 1 The careful inſtructions 

"Chabot in Burgundy were the ocea- 


fon ths tony one man was killed there. AV 
rnors anſwered, that they did not 
believe the king had commanded ſo many 


theſe 


murders to be committed, and that ey” 
would wait for new orders. 

When the accounts of the maſſacre were 
carried into foreign countries, they cauſed 
horror almoſt every where. Heteſtation for 
hereſy made them to be received with plea-* 
ſure at Rome. In Spain likewiſe there were 
rejoicings, becauſe theſe accounts put an end 
to hte s apprehenſioas of a war with France. 
As Toon as the news came to the Low Coun- 
tries,” the prince of Orange loft courage, and 
durſt no longer attempt to force the duke of 
Alba to raiſe the ſiege of Mons: ſo that 
place was ſoon ſurrendered, and the duke of 


Alba retook all the places which the prince 
of Orange poſſeſſed. In France, the Hugue- 
nots knew not what reſolution to take. At 


firſt, ſurpriſe at the loſs of their leaders, and 
of fo * a number of their companions, 
made 
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made them think af nörhing but fight; mol 
of them left their houſes,” and even many 
went to maſs; and if the king had had'an ar- - 
my ready, they had never recovered; But he 
imagined” them quite deſtroyed, and beſides 
was unwilling to raiſe an army, tbr fear of 
inereaſing His brother's fame, who was to 
command them as lieutenant-general; fo: ne 
allowed the Huguenots to recover themſelves. 
Nimes, Montauban; and the other towns iti 
which they were the prevailing; party, eſpe- 
cially La Nochelle, put themfelves in a ſtate: 
of defence, and den all thoſe of their re- 
hgion, who, now ſeeing no ſafety but in war, 8 
reſolved to carry it on more eie, than, . 
ever. | | 
The king, provoked to find them ſion, ger 
than he had imagined, raiſed three armies,. 
by which he expected to ruin them all at 
once. The fitſt beſteged Sancetre, in which, , 
a great many Huguenots had taken refuge 
from all parts of the kingdom. The inbabi. 
rants of the town, more anxious for their own: 
particulat preſetvation chan for that of their 
coripanions, intended not to expoſe themſelves” 
tor them, and had actually determined to ex- 
pel them. The minifters exclaimed fo loudly, 
and'terrified them ſo much with the maſſacre 
on St Bartholomew*s day, that they coneluded 
with one common confent, that fince the court 
had conſpited their deſttucti on by ſuch bar- 
barous means, they muſt defend Abemſclpe 


till cke utmoſt extremity; and therefore La- 
Chatre, 
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Chatre, who was. beſieging. them, made but 


flow adyances. Villars, to Whom the ſecond, 
army had been given, with the poſt of admi- 
ral, ſucceeded no better in Gaſcony. Fury 
and deſpair rendered the Huguenots invin- 
eible. In ſome, places they were but faintly 
attacked. Marſhal Damville, who had been 
ſent back from Paris into Languedoc, with 


the third army, perceiving that there was a 


plot upon his houſe, did not preſs Nimes, 


Which he had promiſed, to take, and loſt, 
his time and his men before Sommieres, a. 
ſmall garriſon, which he did not take till long 


affer. 

The Eee Sifficoley.. of the ſieg e of 
La- Rochelle, occaſioned the king to try all, 
ways of accommodation before proceeding to 


force. The choice for managing the nego- 


tiation fell upon Biron, 25595 was not reckon- 
ed very averſe to the Hugpenots. The riſk 
he had run on St Bartholomew s day, ſeemed. 
to connect their intereſts. He came to. St. 
Jean d' Angely, whence he ſent to the Ro- 
chellers ſore. propoſals not. not 425 be re- 
ceived. But when matters kemed read for. a 
concluſion, ſome calamitous piece af news 
came which broke all meaſures. Once it Was 
reported, that the king's army received. into 
Caſtres, on a promiſe given that they ſhould. 
commit no diſorders, had pillaged every thing... 
A ſhort 'time after intelligence was brought, 


that at Bourdeaux-a ſeditious preacher had ſo 
* the Populace t to imitate the zeal of 


the 
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the Parifianby chat; hel) kack intime 


make a maſſacre fimi lar to that .oniSt-Bartho> 
lomew's day. Thefe accounts, coming un- 
ſeaſonably, rendered ineffectual all the fair 
promiſes and all the ſoothing letters carried 
by Biron as from the court; but one of the 
greateſt obſtacles to the negotiation aroſe, as 

is thought, from Biron himſelf. Not that 
o intended to! favour: the Huguenbts, but 
with pain he perceived the duke of Guiſe's in- 
tereſt increaſing among the Roman Catholics 
and at court. In the preſent neceſſity for 
humbling the Proteſtant party, he gueſſed 
that the cee be as it were forced to 
malte uſe of that nos who was their moſt 
publicly declared and moſt irreconcile able 


enemy: ſo that the perſon who was intended 


to be loaded with the odium of the maffacre, 
ſeemed to him the: 3 one who: net, "_ 
2 51 F 411 {+ 5 2 

Biron, who had ben fo' near periſhing 0 


that time, with horror ſaw a prinee by whoſe 


orders the whole cruel ſcene was tranfacted, 
and dreading that if that maſſacre were attend- 
ed by properous confequences; che ſueceſt of 
it might rendet his enemy too confiderable, 
he was not extremely defirous that the Ro. 
chellers ſhould ſubmit. In their preſent ſitul 


ation; it was no difficult matter to make them 


diffident. They expected anſwers from the 


Vidame and Montgomery, who were in Eng 
land, endeavouring b 


to procure them ſome 
eee le they had of their —_ 
ceſs 
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La- Nouc, though a Hug 


he was pe 
ligion bought nat to be eſtabliſned by rebellion. 


he came to court, where he was 


but would neyer miſs à proper opportunity 
ef, inſpiring them with good inclinations for 
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th m reges the propoſals for an ac- 

mma dition, 151 Biron had orders to treat 
* like rebels, and along with Stroſſi to 
inveſt the place, which he 
willingly than he laboured to reconcile them 


with the court; but the queen Ty adxiſed 


the King to try ſoft methods. 
uenot, was 3 


ed a proper petſon for that ſcheme, becauſe 


rſuaded from the beginning that re- 


He had with reluctance entered into the civil 
wars, and was ſaved from che maffacre, by:the 
commiſſion which the king had given him to 
go and defend Mons with Count Louis of 
Naſſau. After the capitulation of that place, 
graciouſly 
received. He: wilhngly undertook mediating 

an agreement with the Rochellers upon equi 
— terms; but he declared to the cking, 


chat if he oui not by his arguments oblige 


them to accept ſuch terms, he was not reolygd 
to betray them; on the contrary, ; that he 
would give them means to defend themſelves, 


— The king -tepdfed. confidence in bis 
neſty, which was notorious; and he came 
to La- Rochelle, the inhabitants. of which 
made him their general. He was not long 


there without diſcovering their bad diſpoſf- 


tion; and when he deſpaired of -perſuading 
-——_— adviſed the court . his ill ueceſR. 


Immedaately, 


performed more 
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Immediately, a fourth army was marched 
more numerous than the three others toge: 
ther; and the duke of Anjou, Who was de- 
ſtined to command it, ſet out in the Wees 
ning of February 13733. 
When the king * he wot — 
ina. civil war, whicli had an appearance of ben 
ing little leſs calamitous than the former, he 
Mx .ndthing more neceſſary than to ſe- 
cure, as much as poſſihle, foreigners on his 
ſide. He: cauſed the king of Spain to be ac- 
quainted, that he be intended to make 
war againſt the Low Countries ; and that all 
the ſhaw he had made of ſo doing, was only 
toſamuſe the admiral. He was caſily belie- 
ved, and indeed it was not at that court 
that his negotiations were moſt difficult. 
St Bartholomew's day had ſtrange effects | 
in Germany and England. The king's only 
excuſe was fins LT diſcovery of ve pre- 
tended conſpiracy ; but a legate, who after- 
ward arrived in France, had ſpoken in a quite 
different manner; for, rejoicing with the king 


in the pope's name, for the action he had juſt 


done, he commended it as contrived long be- 
fore, and conducted with admirable.prudence 
for the welfare of religion and of the king- 
dom. This ſpeech diſconcerted the king's 
councus, and 3 what he intended to 
keep concealed, In order to prevent its bad 
effects among the Proteſtant princes, there 
Was a nectllitt to chuſe men of the greateſt 
_— n France. 1 1105 9 a 


* 1 
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The count de Rets, envoy to Queen Eli. 
ſfabeth, employed all his artifices to apptaſe 
that princefs. He began by intrearing ker; 
in the king's name, to ſtand godmother to 4 
| daughter he had lately got. Matters went 
on ly on borh ſides. The count ma- 
naged the queen of England and her mini- 
ſters witch extreme delicacy. At firſt he ſpoke 
in ſo high a tone, that ſhe durſt not openly 
ſuccour La- Rochelle, for fear of breaking 
with France. Succours were ſecretiy prepa- 
ring, under the name of Montgomery; but 
far leſs conſiderable than if England had de- 
clared. I here was no poſſibility of parrying 
that thruſt. The queen ſaid ſne could not 
hinder the zeal of her ſubjects for their be- 
ſieged brethren; but the count diſtributed 
money ſo ſeaſonably, and ſo artfully ſtirred 
up diſturbances in England, that the time in- 
fenſibly ſlipped away, and that the fleet which 
was preparing, was not haſtened. He after- 
ward returne 'to the ſiege, when he had put 
matters in the beſt ſtate en in the preſent 
oonjuncture. 

Schomberg, whowes leut to the: Proteſtants 
in Germany, acted with no leſs dexterity. 
He had two things to do; one, to prevent 
ſuccours being ſent by the Proteſtants, whom 
the lepate's ſpeech had exceeding]! exaſpe- 
rated; the other, to induce them — 2 
leatt not to traverſe the election of che duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Polland. He had 
* competitors, of whom che principal Was 

Erxneſt, 


jon; whom they blamed for the maſſacre on 


a diſcovery of great importance to make to 


of the Empires and to make a Proteſtant 
prince emperor; that the pope was extremely 


(Charles IX.) of PN AN oz.” 


Erneſt, the emperorꝰ's ſon; ehe prince of Muſ- 
co Who hat a weak party ; and; laſtly, the 
king of Sweden; who preferited' his ſon, 
though he was but eight years old. Several 

palatines wanted all foreigners to be excluded, 
and a lord of the country to be elected. The 
Proteſtants were numerous in the diet, and 
they were all in oppoſition tothe duke Ah" 


Se Bartholomew's: day. The Proteſtants in 
Germany were of the ſame opinion. The 
zealous Roman Catholies confirmed them in 
that ſentiment” bythe" neee which”: 
they gave him. "fs ty 
To ſecret orcdeng from the emperor OT 
aſeribed the patiegyrics made upon him at 
Ingolſtadt ; where, under pretext of "praiſing © 
him for chat action, he was rendered odious 
through all Germany. The elector Palatine * 
was the moſt 'exaſperated againſt France, and 
againſt the duke; and Prince Caſimir his ſon, 
a great protector of the Hüguenots, had a 
great influence on his father. Schomberg, in 
order to gain theſe princes, went and told 
them in great ſecrecy; and With all the appear- 
ante of a partfeular confidence, that he had 


them; that the pope had got information of 
a plot laid between the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg to deprive the houſe of Auſtria 


angry, eſpecially ſinee he had been acquaint- 
WA. IV. Na”. \- TI 
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ed that the elector of. Ments had entered into 
that ſcheme; that a decree was coming from 
Rome for depriving the electors, declaring 


they had forfeited their right of electing, and 


5 it to the holy ſee; that a decree was 
a ſmall matter, but that the king of Spain 
was ready, to ſu it with a ſtrong army; 
that he left them to hink whether it was pro- 
per for them, in that ſtate of affairs, to break 
with his maſter. This ſtory, which Schom- 
berg himſelf had made, was told to thoſe 

princes. ſo ſeriouſly, that it made a deep im- 


preſſion upon their minds. Caſimir effectual- 


ly wrought upon his father and the other 
princes. Schomberg ſhowed them how much 
reaſon they had to be afraid of their liberty, 
by adding the kingdom of Poland to the 
countries already poſſeſſed by the houſe of 
Auſtria : ſo he obtained from ſome ſtrong re- 
commendations for ſome of the principal per- 
ſons in Poland, and got from others very im- 
portant informations, which he gave to the 
biſhop of Valence: and though there were 
ſome princes whom he could never diſengage 
from the houſe of Auſtria, as the electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, he fo ſucceſsfully .. 
managed eyery thing, that no conſiderable 
ſtep Was taken in emen, contrary to the 
king's intereſt. 
Amidſt theſe proſperous ſucceſſes in fo- | 
reign/affairs, thoſe at home went on but ill, 
by the vigorous reſiſtance of the Rochellers. 1 


No attack ee m 3 eyen the wo- 
men 
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men Slate the men, in ſignaliſing them - 
ſelves. Montgomery appeared with an Eng- 
liſh fleet, but very late, and too weak to 
attempt any thing. Meall-xime the magi- 
ſtrates took proper care of the proviſions. 
Though the town was very much ftraiten- 
ed, and nothing was ſuffered to go in to 
it, their neceſſities were ſupportable. Even 
- the ſea ſeemed to afſiſt the beſteged, by throw- 
ing upon their ſhore a vaſt number of ſhell- 
_ fiſh/ which ſerved for food to the poor. On 
the contrary, there was no police in the camp, 
there was great ſcarcity there, and a diftemper. 
ſoon broke out in it. The duke d' Alengon, the 
king of Navarre, the prince of Condẽ, the duke 
of Guiſe, the duke de Nevers, Marſhalde Coſſe, 
and in ſhort all the princes and all the lords 
were there by order of the king, who was a- 
fraid of their ſtirring any where elſe. So many 
2 lords ſerved only to raiſe a dearth in the 
eamp; but what was werſe, was its being 
unexpected. A great party of the army was 
compoſed of Huguenots who had left their 
religion out of fear; and others who had con- 
tinued in it, had engaged with the duke of 
Anjou from various views. All theſe paſ- 
- fonarely wiſhed that the ſiege might prove 
e The Roman. Catholfe nobility 
were no better affected. They hated the go- 


vernment of the queen, who was aceuſed of fo- 


menting the diviſions of the ſtate, to maintain 
her own authority, and to enrich three or four 


| forrigners at the expenſe of the whole kingdom. 
| Kt 2 The 


— 


politician party Was by | 
Q 6-4 intereſt of Marſhal de Coſſe. The . 
of (Navarre and the prince of Conde, Wo 
were Roman Catholics only out of intereſt, 
pPrivately engaged in it, and wanted only an 
opportunity to retire from court. The duke 
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The en ee divided. The 


degrees formed by 


d Alenęon ſeemed ready to deelare, and it 
was feared he ſhould make his eſcape all at 
once. Thore governed him, and had placed 
in his 3 a ſon of his ſiſter, a very 
proper inſtrument in ſuch commerce. This 


was Henry de la Tour d' Auvergne, viſcount 
of Turenne, a young lord of great underſtand- 


ing and courage; but of a reſtleſs ambition, 
_ debrous: of ſpeedy promotion, and incapable 
of bearing the :tediouſneſs of the uſual me- 
thods. This nobleman, though a Roman Ca- 
tholic, made no ſcruple of favouring the Hu- 
guenots. He was, induſtrious in Reepingup 
che diſcontents, and hy / ſecret grudges he Rad 
the art to make a connection among the diſ- 


contented courtiers. He and this uncle were 


in ſtrict correſpondence with La: Noue, ho 
frequently abuſed by the Rochellers, ,whom 
he was perſuading, to peace, could not e- 


main with them. A paſſionate fellow of a 
miniſter had given him a box on che ear. He 


had pardoned him; but that he might no 
longer be expoſed to ſuch inſolence, he re- 
bee to the camp in a ſally. He did more 
ct wake Where: to che de eee eee, he 
gl 92 5 could 
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could have done had he ſtald a among his ene 
mies; for he engaged, by means of the poli- 
ticians, in very ſtricqt connections with the 


duke d' Alenęon, whom he induced to become 


Protector of the Huguenots. The king, in- 
formed of his brother's miſbehaviour, ima 
gined he might keep him in his duty by” 


threatening him, and ſent to prohibit him 


from leaving the camp, under pain of incur- 
ring his indignation; but, without being ſur- 
priſed, he anſwered the ſecretary of ſtate, 


who carried him the order, that he muſt ſhow: - 


it him in writing. He chad it not; and the 


duke made an ambiguous anſwer, which 
completely alarmed the court. The king 
wrote to the duke of Anjou to take the place 


at any rate, and immediately to repair to him 
with the army: ſo attack was made upon at- 
tack prepoſterouſſy and without meaſure. The 
Rochellers ſtood thirty ſuch aſſaults, of which. 
there were eight or nine very violent, but al- 
ways fatal to the beſiegers. They loſt no- 
fewer men by the continual fallies of the be- 
ſieged. The duke-d'Aumale and a vaſt: _ 
Darn of — were killed in them. 
The Huguenots were nevertheleſs „ 
s from England, 
they no longer expected any ſuccour:: They 
eaſily perceived that the king's army was ob- 
- ſtinately bent to take them, and were afraid . 
of the duke of Anjou, who had: been ſo often 
victorious. When I. a-Noue had left them, 
he had nn followed by moſt of the gantle- 
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men; thoſe of them ha remained, became 
ſuſpected by them. They knew that gentle- 
men did not willingly obey popular magi- 
"ſtrates, and inſolent miniſters, and all thought 
bf nothing. but making an advantageous ac- 
: commodation xith the court, at their expenſe : 
in fact, every day ſome of them left them. 
The Party Jilaredune and weakened by their 
. retreat, wanted a peace, that they might not 
be quite ſunk. In this — parties 
weere obſtinate, and both wiſhed for 
= | ſome opportunity of finiſhing the war, with- 
1 out either of them being difappainted. 
Matters were at that paſs when accounts 
vere brought of the duke of: Anjou s election. 
The biſhop of Valence and the other Freneh 
ambaſſadors had got the better in the diet, 
not only by the precedence. which was ad- 
judged to them over the Spaniards; but alſo 
a by the inclination. which; moſt of the-palatines 
expreſſed for them. They repteſented ſo 
ſtrongly how much Poland had to fear for its 
liberty from the formidable power of the Au- 
ſtrians, that they got the houſe: of Auftria 
| excluded, in which they took the aid of the 
Proteſtants, who could not confide in that 
8 | Family. | Their fears of the duke of Anjou 
| were not much leſs; but the biſhop of Va- 
=. lence perſuaded them, that that prince, ac- 
= | cuftomed to conquer the Huguenots in pitch- 
d battles, had always. detefted the baſe me- 
= _thods which had been uſed to deſtroy them. 
W ien oe much eloquence the 
| * mildneſe 
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-mildnefs; civility, and clemedcy:ofithe duke, 
and all- his otherivrtues, tis good mien, Bis 
- high birth the moſt auguſt in che univenſe. 
He eſpeciallyhoaſted of his valour, his warkike 
_ diſpoſition, his great victories, his care to re- 
. compenſe the bravery of his men, and e 

thing that could render! him wonthy df — | 

r comingcthe head of fo:wackke 'ammationiabithe 

t Poles. By theſe encomiums he gainedethe af- 

8 

r 


fections of all; but that he might entirely 
get into the good graces: of . the Proteſtants, 
he and his colleagues becameibound ito getan 
Hhonourable capitulation for che MNochellers 
and the Huguenot towns. One aluing mbre 
contributed to facihtate the duke of Anjod's 
: election, Which was France's:bein giim aigouod 
correſpondence with the Turks, Wich whom 
- | the: Poles at that time wanted to have no diffe- 
) . rence; [fo — was elected king, with the ex- 
; teme I of che Foliſh nobility, Over- 
oyed to ſet at their head againſt ahe Fartart, 
| ths Muſcovites, and: — unks, in caſe of 
| need, a prinee whoſe! fame was.ſo-great'/brom 
| his maſt early youth. The: election was made 
on the iſt of May in the open field, according 
to cuſtom. Of 35, Oo voters there were: but 
500 of à contrary opinion, and they were ſodn 
obliged to concur with the reſt. Phe arch- 
biſhop of Guefna, primate of the kingdom, 
who was entirely in the French intereſt, malle 
no delay to proclaim the duke of AHñHo. 
This intelligener, being carmied ache 


campar La-Rochelle, farnathed bach. parites 
| the 


K 2 9 . 
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the - pretext» they wiſhed for making pbade. 
Tbe duke of Anjou, called to a kingdom, 
might ſpeedily leave the ſiege, and the treaty Wl © 
made in Poland bound him to offer the Ro- 
chellers an honourable capitulation. They 
were . overjoyed to have obtained it by the 
mediation of the Poles of their 'own faith; 
and that their peace had conſtituted one of the 
points of ſo 1 important an affair. The exer- - 
- ciſe of their religion was allowed them, and 
they obtained the ſame favour for Nimes and 
Montauban; but the king granted the other 
- towns only liberty of conſcience: They did 
their : utmoſt {endeavours to fave. Sancerre. 
For eight months paſt that place had to con · = 
tend not againſt ſoldiers, but againſt ſcar- I - 
eity and extreme famine. They had there 
been reduced, after herbs, and the moſt naſty 
animals, even to ſkins, and, which is; ſhocking, I - 
to human ordure. Theking reſolved to mate 
an ekample of them, would grant them no 
capitulation ;/ fo they were forced to ſurtender 
at diſcretion, and the town was almoſt entire- 
„ ee Fhe e e. or the revolt 
was ſecretly thrown into a well. 1 l 
Some days after, Harlem, a coun? in Hol- | 
it Addr hich had revolted, like Sancerre, on 
Account of religion, being beſieged. at the 
fame time, and defended like it eight months 
time, amidſt the ſame extremities, and with 
like obſtinacy, had a ſimilar fate, and was 
_ «conſtrained to ſubmit to the will of the duke 


of Alba; but he uſed town: TTY 
E's | than 


924 


| U 
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than La-Chaſtre did.;Sancerre,.and:,ſhed, a 
great deal, of blood; and: indeed the inhabi- 
tants had: been extraordinazily inſolent; hut 
the: duke of Alba's: erveltics — in the 
ſequel to render the other towns more qbſti- 
nate. An indiſpoſition had obliged him to 
refer the conduct of that-fiege to Frederici of 
Toledo, his eldeſt ſon, who, odiſeouraged with 
the difficulty and tediouſneſs of that enter- 
priſe, had thoughts of: retiring, when he re- 
ceived from his father a letter full of re- 
_ proaches, in which he told him, that if he 
did not behave like a man of courage, he 


| would, in ſpite. of his indiſpaſition, have him- 


ſelf carried to the Ge ge. This was the daſt 


exploit done — the duke of Alba. 


The king of Spain ſoon after appointedohim 
for a ſueceſſor, the count de Requeſcenza, a 
man of great valour; but vhoſe . fi — 
temper made the wife peaple n theo how 
Countries afraid of all thaſg evils Mhich ehre 
want tor happen, when extreme ſeverity is 
-»exchanged into extreme enity, ;1Sancerve and 
Harlem were ſorrendered zin che n of 
Auguſt 1537322 N Nine er 
The Polüh ambaffdors mrorechlncdiay In 
France, to the number al 4welve, and: at 
their head: was:the buhbp-of Poſnania. Ehe 
new [king af, Poland, —— atreintd as 
a king in all the towns om his paſſage, by 
order of he king his brother, Amed 
to Paris, where p 
nan Af their entry tas pompœus, thain re 


'ception 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
3 
| 
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_ ception was ſtill more ſo- Phe king was * 
dreſſed in his royal robes; ſurrounded by the f 
Princes of the blood; and all the grandees of © 
the kingdom. A throne had been erected If. 
for him in the great hall of the palace. There 

was heard the harangue of the biſhop of Iſ *! 

Poinania; after which, he and his colleagues h. 

£ preſented to the new king, in a ſilver box; the © 

decree of his election, to which 110 ſeals were o 

affixed. After he had accepted the kingdom te 

2 offered to him, he received the king's con- d1 

_ gratulatory embraces, and embraced the duke V 
d' Alengon and the king of Navarre. On the Pe 
reſt who complimented. kim, he beſtowed ho- 0 
nours proportioned to their quality: This I th 

— on _ Pr 

ioth of September. 140 

The king had haſtened it, being 1 Fa 

y deſirous to ſee his brother / ſoon! ſet out. fu 


A contrary ſentiment: made the king of Po- Ge 


land ſeek for pretexts to defer his 
1 He was not only detained frier Wl 

leaving France, where he was ſo much re- bu 

garded, and the queen - mother, by whom he I '2s 
was fo tenderly beloved; he had a violent! 
n for the orincels of Conde, whoſe good res 
* graces the duke wat that princeſs's bro-¶ lay 
ther- in law, gave him sto expect. Ple 
Thus the duke carried on a continual corre- Pei 
833 with that prince, and inſinuated 
himſelf ſo far into his friendſhip, that never 
was favourite more cheriſnhed. He adviſed 
Henty not 5080 enn him an 
ED3190) , | "Th 


* 


. at 


— 
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army againſt; the king, ſhould: he ineline to 
force him. Henry might know from ſuch 
offers, What Was to be dreaded from ſuch a 
favourite. 48 811 LA EIltt 225 ü 

The queen- mother could not be comforted, | 
at ſeeing herſelf; ſeparated. from. a ſon, Who 
had not only all her affection, but even all N 
her confidence, and whom the regarded as her 
ſole ſupport, both againſt the harſh and blunt 
temper of the king, and againſt the unſtea- 
dineſs and oddities of the duke d Alengon. 
With this intention ſhe had, done all. in hee 
power to prevail with the prince of Otange, 4 
to "give: the. king, of Poland-zhe.command.jaf 
the army of the United Provinges:; and this 
prince was not averſe to it, in hopes that the 
queen would not give them her ſon, without 
procuring for them at the ſame time great 
ſuccours. Schamberg, the king's. enyoy in 
- Germany, negotiated that affair with Louis 2 
Count de Naſiau, and cotreſponded 3 = 
c Þ vich- the queen concerning that negotiation ;- 
but there was no probability of ever rns. 
ing the king to agree to it. 5 
He told his brother, that every thing 6, 33 
ready for his departure; that any longer de- 
l lay would be regarded by the Poles, as, a 
piece of contempt; and that it was not pro- 
per to diſoblige peop ple who had ſhown, ſo 
much affection for him; that, moreover, all 
the paſlages were open for him in Germany; 
Hand that he had thence received all poſlible a. 
g 
[ 


— 
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ages e from the ere eee, 


e — 
* 8 
, 


fibilizy*t6-dr9w back." | © 
brother a8 far as the frontiers, in a 


7 wy | 4 | 5 I | 1 
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the princes H had, in fucks takten Parr 
culat care of every thing that might fäcili- 
tate a journey Whieh he paſſiortitely' wiſhed 
for, and he imagined he could never be 


king till his brother were gone away ; ſo the 


leaſt delay was unfupportable to him. As he 
1 1 the queen mother of facouripg thöofe 

he aſked her ſomew hat harffily; what 
— MA was doing lo lone in Frante and 
he added, with an oath, that one of them 
muſt Lon leave the kingdom.” After theſe 
harſh expreſſions, there rern bes 4 = 


ed for ace p- 
appearance 
to do him honour; but, in fact, to haſten his 


Phe king prepared 


joutney, and for fear that on: the fwad he might”! 


retite into ſome province; and fortify himſelf. 
When! the) 
guenors of Hanguedec and Guienne preſent- 
edu petition; whith ſhowed that; natwithſtanid- 


ing the peace, the ſpirit of rebelſion was not 


quite extinguiſtied in their minds. They 


were extraordinarily elated, becauſe the Pro- 


teſtants in Paland had interpoſed for them, 


and they were provoked at the little regard 
ſh6wi to their femonſtranees; for, on the de- 
mand made by them for mitigating the rigour 
of the edicts, and that, according to Mont- 
lue's promiſes, they ſhould be more favour- 
ably treated, the king had given them no- 


thing but general promiſesg with which they 


f were "obliged to depart; but „* | 


were 


ing I. 


came to Villers Coterets, the Hu- 


n e 
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were not diſpoſed to be ſatisfied with this. 
They demanded, by their petition, the free 

exereiſe of their ger e the whole 
kingdom, garriſons for ſuch as profeſſed it, 
maintained by the king, in the three towns 
left in their keeping, and beſides two towns 
in every province; · proteſting, that, after the 
butchery on St Bartholomew's day, which the 
king himſeif had owned, they could not rec- 
kon e ſafe with leſs. 

The inſolence of their demands 3 the 
queen ſay, that the prince of Conde, were 
0 he alive, with go, ooo men in the heart of the 
Nt kingdom, would not ſpeak by half ſo haugh- _ 
tily. They were not Andes by that — 
and were ele rather to riſe in their de- 
mands, than to abate any ching of them. At _ . 
F the ſame time, deputies from Dauphine and 

Provence came and complained in the ſame 
haughty- ſtrain, that they were -overloaded 
with taxes, contrary to their privileges. 
Though the deputation was in name of the 
Provinces, the Huguenots had an underhand 
concern in it, being inſtigated by Montbrun, 
who, during the ſiege of La- Rochelle, and 
even after, had been continually ſowing in 
their minds the ſeeds of civil wars. The 
king expected {nothing | leſs than ſeditious 
deputations. He, however, anſwered them 
more gently than his imperious humour in- 
clined him to do. He promiſed for the fu- 
ture to relieve Provenee and Dauphin, and 
excuſed the paſt, both by the expenſes of the 
Vor. IV. Oo | civil 


4 : * * 
* 
* 
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civil wars, and by the exceſſive Warden of the 
ſtate. As for the Huguenots of Languedoc, 
he imagined he had got rid of their 4 45 
proſecutions, by referring them to Damville, 
governor of the province: but the contrary 
happened; for Damville having allowed them 


to meet for ſettling their demands, inſtead of 


leſſening them, they added ſome new ones, 
and more inſolent 244 ever, ſo that every 
thing ſeemed diſpoſed for war. Seditious pa- 
pers and pamphlets, which are uſually its 
forerunners, were ſpreading. over the whole 
kingdom. 

The departure of the king of Poland ls 
ted the courage of the ee They 
imagined themſelves ſtronger by the — 4 
of a prince, who had ſo often beat them. 
They were acquainted with the uneaſy and 
ROE temper of the duke d'Alengon. 
His connections with La · Noue and the politi- 
clans were rather increaſing than diminiſhing. 
They plainly perceived, that he would not 
fail to claim the poſt of lieutenant- general, 
which his brother left vacant. To refuſe it 
him, was giving him a pretext for raiſing a 
war; and to give it him, was putting at the 
head of the armies a prince who favoured the 
_ enemy's party. The journey continued; and 
though the king was fallen ill, he nevertheleſs | 


iünclined to go on, being pulhed by his diffi- 


dence of the queen- mother, and of his bro- | 
ther the king of Poland; but when he came 


te . the n increaſe to eh: 1 
OFF 
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pitch, that it was not poſſible for him to pro- 
ceed, and he returned to St Germain. 
It was remarked, that he was ſeized with 
his diſeaſe a few days after the harſh anſwer: 
which he made to the queen. She was imagi- 
ned capable: of attempting any thing wWhat- 
ever for maintaining her power, which ſhe 
perceived ſtaggering. The king was taking 
a pleaſure in buſineſs, and begun to abſtract 
E: hiafelf from the vices. to which he had been 
purpoſely abandoned. He became formi- 
dable by the ſteadineſs with which he Ipoke. 
The power which he was perceived to have 
over his own inclinations, made the favou- 
rites reckon that he would not be long go- 
verned. By remarking, one ſingle time, the 
extravagances into which wine hack carried 
him, he took a reſolution to drink no more, 
and kept it. In an early time of life, he 
had refrained from the love of women, by 
which he perceived his underſtanding and 
courage to be weakened. Every paſſion but 
that for hunting was abated in him; in it he 
not only ſpent all his time, but he fo. fa- 
tigued himſelf, that his health could not fail 
to ſuffer by it, and it was one of the cauſes 
of his indiſpoſition; but every body would 
have it, that there was a mixture of Poiſon, 
and the ſuſpicion fell on the queen. 
1 princeſs accompanied the king off. 
Poland, attended by the duke d' Alengon 
and the king ot Navarre. Count Louis of 
Naſſau came to Lorraine, where he had long 
SHE BS | conferences 


* 
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conferences with the queen-mother concerning; | | 
the negotiation begun by Schomberg, for the 
command in the Low Countries. She could 
not renounce the ſcheme of bringing the king 
of Poland nearer; but the count was ſolicited- | 
for the ſame ching by the count d' Alengon, 
| who ſpoke to him of it in private, and to 
| whom m0 gave great hopes; for it was caſy tor 
1 gueſs, that the king would agree to this 
1 ſcheme, and would nor be ſorry to remove the 
| duke d' Alengon, under an honourable pretext, 
as he had done the king of Poland. So, with- 
dut mentioning any thing to the queen; and 
wichout communicating to the count the trea - 
ty begun with her, he entered into more par- 
ticular obligations with the duke. The ſepa 
ration of the mother and ſon happened at 
Blamont, and their embraces were on both 
| des accompanied with many tears: Their 
__ whole converſation run on the means of their 
ſoon meeting again; and the queen was heard 
to ſay to the new king, on parting with him, 
that he ſhould not be long in Poland. That 
ſaying, which ſome imagined was dropped: 
from indiſcretion, was reckoned by the more 
artful, as ſaid with a deſign to preſer ve the king 
of Poland's intereſt in France. However, it 
was carefully remembered, and not a: little 
augmented the ee of cher Hus 8 ere 
Win poiſoned. 3 
On ſetting out, the king of Poland recoin< 
| mended nothing” ſo ſtrongly to the queen as 


the ee Gviſey * _ 6 of Lors 
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raine. Several Princes of that family attend 
ed him in bis journey, and a great many o- 
ther lords. The king had named ambaſſadors 
to accompany him into Poland; and the count 

de Rets, lately made a marſhal of France, had 
got orders to go along with him into Germany. 

But his journey was not a ſimple ceremony; 


he carried with him a large ſum of money, 


and was going to proſecute the negotiation 
begun with the Naſſaus. The queen return 
ed to the king. The death of chancellor de 
2 Hopital happened ſoon after. That great 
ofice was given to René de Birague, a fo- 
reigner, whoſe, Whole recommendation was to- 
be devoted to the queen- mother. Morvil- 
liers, keeper of the ſeals, remained under him» 
with much intereſt in the council. 
The king of Poland always continued his 


journey. 3}; His paſſage through Germany was 


glorious to him, on account of the earneſt de- 
ſire of moſt of the princes and electors to re- 
ceive him; but vexatious on account of the re- 
oaches which he had toundergo, in the courts: 
of the Proteſtant princes, concerning St Bartho— 
lomew's day. The elector Palatine, carrying 
him about à gallery; hung with the portraits 


of the moſt illuftrious men of that age, whillt- 


the king was buſy looking at them, and con 


verſing; about their actions, cauſed all at once 


a curtain to be drawn, which covered that of 
the admiral, telling him, that, among ſo ma- 
ny great men; the admiral was the perion? 


whorh: he eſteemed mott, the moſt zcalous. for: 


Id Voz his3 
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his maſter; and the moſt” unworthily uſed; 
The king of Poland had great difficulty to 
conceal his confuſion. Fhis prince arrivec 
in his kingdom, toward the end of the mont 
of January 1574, and c $54 Prepared 
for his coronation. 
All the lords being aſſembled, the archbi· 
ſhop of Gneſna; who was to perform the ce- 
remony, was: clothed in his pontifical habit; 
but a great confulion. happened. The. pala« 
tine of Cracow, one of the Proteſtants, and 
the perſon who had required for thoſe” of his 
. eaves: both in France and in Poland, ſome 
| advantageous: terms, provoked ab the con: 
rempe with which his demands*were” treated; 
roſe up in the middle of 3 with 
thoſe of his cabal, and began to ſay, they 
had been too much deſpiſed; and: chat ſince 
the king had — tke protniſes which 
had been made” to them, he objected to 
his coronation. Fheſe words were followed 
by x-confuſed/ murmur” of the factious, who 
ſaid they were treated like ſlaves. The king, 
accuſtomed to a more abſolute government, 
knew not how to behave in ſuch a confu- 
ſion, and durſt not even ſpeak. One of the 
ambaſſadors of France extricated him out of 
that difficulty; for; after coming up to the 
king, as it were to receive his orders, and, 
after whiſpering in his ear, he ſaid all at once 
in a 8 tone, that the King ordered: 
the archbiſhop to proceed; and that after- 


* . — ſettle every 3 * 
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of the aſſembly. Every body approved; the 
ceremony was finiſhed with great deceney, 
and the mutineers durſt not ſpeak. The pa- 
latine of Cracow died a de after, of 
grief as is believed. 927 
Never was prince ſo beloved by his ſubjects 
as Henry was. His good looks, the glory 
which he had acquired in war, his liberality 
and good manners, had: gained him the hearts 
of all; but his memory andi attention were 
* much intent upon the French court, and 
ery thing which paſſed there, that for n 
li * the affairs of his on ki | 
Thus diſguſted! ot the Poles; He: ſhut" bimſelk 
up with three or four Frenchmen, who ſole- 
ly had any fhare in his confidence. The great 
lords of the kingdom could not long have e- 
ſtermed a prince, by whom they 1magined! 
themſelves deſpiſed; and had not his er 
tion ſupported him, he might have ſeen great 
diſturbances in the very beginning of his reign. 
He had no longer any aſſiſtance to expect from 
France, where every thing was in confuſion. 
The Huguenots were in motion through 
the whole kingdom; a ſecret attempt made 
upon Lat Rochelle, though the king diſowned 
it, gave them the alarm. The | politicians} 
otherwiſe» called the malecontents, -aſlifted 
them, under pretext of redreſſing grie vances, 
and ſpoke of nothing but the ſtates- general. 
The Guiſes and the Montmoreneis divided 
all the nobility; various parties were formed 


e had no-.body to oppoſe. Elid 
| | King's 
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KEing's diſeaſe increaſed; and the government 

turned weak with his health; AG was no 
longer à duke of Anjou to command the ar- 
my; and the duke d'Alengon, who intended 
to ſucceed, had none but pernicious ſchemes. 


Though he had defired to have the command 
in the Low- Countries, he would not now 


take it when it was offered to him. He ima- 


gined he ſhould do the king too great a plea- 


fure to allow himſelf to be baniſhed like his 
brother, under an honourable pretext, and he 


thought it more becoming him to have a par- 
ty in the kingdom; ſo he more readily liſtened 
to the French Huguenots, and promiſed-eve- 
ry thing to La-Noue, who affured him of be- 
bk. furniſhed with men as many as he pleaſed. 
The duke de Bouillon offered him Sedan 
for his retreat! The king of Navarre, the 
Prince of Conde, Fhore, and Turenne, were 


to join him by various roads, and afterward 


diſtribute themſelves into ſeveral places of 
the kingdom where they had their corteſpon- 


dents.” 'T hey foreſaw that the king could 


ive the nen, of his army to none but 


diſtreſs them. They had the ſame opinion of 
Marſhal Damville, who was too much hated 
by the court to have dependence upon it, and, 


ſerve it faithfully. Thus their game ſcemed 


ſecure, provided che duke KAlengon ou not: 
3 tem. 0. of 


The queen-aiother. might. 1 8 naaa 
bin at leaſt Vow a time, by procuriog: him 


- oe: | 


1 2 F 


| Marſhal de Cofie, who was not: deſirous tor 
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bus as ſhe had always abuſed him, ſhe: dreaded! 


every thing from him, and feared above all 


that placing him at the head of the armies, 
ſhe might give him an opportunity to ſeize 
the crown in prejudice of the king of Poland, 


on failure of the king. Thus chat prince Was 
no longer ambitious ye the office, and aimed 


at nothing but commanding the Huguenots. 
Thorẽ and Turenne exaſperated: him againſt 
the court, and he would have declared en 
ſelf, had not La-Mole, his conf dent, puſhed 
him to adviſe with Marſhal de Montmorency. 

He was ſtrictly connected with the duke 
* the politicians, by whoſe means: he in- 


tended to ſupport himſelf againſt the proſecu- 


tions carrying on againſt his family. Fhey 
were in greater danger than ever, becauſe the 
queen- mother, at the earneſt intreaties of the 
king of Poland, declared againſt him and his 


friends: for the family of Guiſe; but, as muri 


abuſed as he was and as much nerd as he- 


had of the duke d' Alengon, he: would nor 


employ him contrary to the welfare of thei 
kingdom. And indeed the politieians whe 


knew him, propoſed their E to him 


only in the moſt ſpecious light that is to ſay, 
the redreſs of grievances, 3 the ſtates : gene 
ral: the reſt might have ſhocked him 80 
when the duke d' Alenpon ſpoke to him of his 

engagements with the Huguenots, he began 
to repreſent” to him what he miglit havr t 
b in a Peer Ve” divided: on _— 

 - ſhame 


Mlean- time the duke, always very haſty, 
| would not have yielded to any arguments, 
had not the marſhal ſhown him more honour- 


able methods of fatisfying his ambition. He 
offered to demand for him from the king the 
office of lieutenant- general, and hoped to ob- 


tain it. He in fact choſe his time ſo well, 
that the king conſented to give his brother 
that ſatisfaction in ſpite of the queen's objec- 


tions, and theſe perhaps were one of the ar- 


guments which induced him to grant it. But 


that artful princeſs - diſcovered a thouſand 


ways to retard the execution of the king's 


promiſe, by giving him juſt cauſes of: diffi- | 


 Gdehce of his brother; and was ſo ſucceſsful, 


that ſhe prevented any commiſſion from be- 


ing made out for him, and induced the king 


to ſay that his pleaſure was, that his brother 
ſhould be ſatisſied with his promiſe, and with 


the letters of orders ſent into ſome provinces 


bor having him e jak * 


Wr nors. 


„The queen in hes mean time was endea- 
vouring to get the office given to the duke of 
Lorraine her ſon-in-law, far more capable of 
piciaciug * the duke d Alenęon, and fram. 


Fr whom 
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ſhameful it would be for a ſon of France to 
be, like the admiral, only al rebel chief. 
La. Mole ſupported his arguments, not from 
any good liking to the ſtate, but becauſe 
meaſures not being, in his opinion, well 
33 taken, he thought his eee 

ought wbe deferred. tic] 
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whom the king had nothing to K The 
duke d' Alengon in the mean time was preſſ- 
ing for his commiſſion, and wanted nothing 
leſs than the king of Poland had enjoyed. 
Amidſt theſe eee. the king, already 

peeviſh by reaſon of his indiſpoſition, was in a 
very. great difficulty. An accident Which 
happened ſtill increaſed it. Ventebrune, who 
Bad been a domeſtic of Thore, and had then 
attended the duke of Guiſe, left him after- 
ward, and ſo diſobliged the duke, that he diſ- 
charged him ever to appear in his preſence. 
It happened, that he met Ventebrune on 
the ſtair to the. King's apartment, and flew in 
to ſuch; a. paſſion that he drew his ſword to 
kill him. This was immediately reported to 
the king, who was extraordinarily provoked 
at the duke's inſolence. The queen, always 
attentive. to make the moſt, unforeſeen acci- 
dent ſerviceable - to her ſchemes, came and 
told the king, that the duke, had done nothing 
but; defended. himſelf, and that Ventebrune, 
hired by the Montmorencis, had intended to 
aſſaſſinate him. She managed ſo dexterouſly; 
that that gentleman confirmed the ſame thing. 
She exaggerated. the violence of the Mont- 
morencis, whoſe; aim, ſaid ſhe, was not 

againſt the Guiſes, but againſt the ſtate, and 

againſt the king himſelf, and who were at- 

tached to the duke d' Alengon, only becauſe 


they found him a proper inſtrument to raiſe 13 


broils; that on that account the marſhal de 
Ne n had fo much preſſed the king 


—_— 
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method ſhe app 


temper of chat prince, as bold in promiſing as 
dmid in execution, thought it proper to fr 
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in favour of that prince, and that the kingdom 
had never been in greater hazard. -By-this | 
caſed the king's wrath againſt 
the duke, exalperated him more againſt the 
Montmoreneis, and all at onee rendered the | 
Auke &Alengon's perſon and engagements ſu- 
Ppicious. This conjuncture ſeemed to het fa- 
vourable for finiſhing the affair of the duke of 
Lorraine, hom ſhe privately ſent für. Ven- 
tebrune was ſeized; he was allowed to make 
his eſcape ſoon after, on cehditiom that * 
| ſhould go away arid make ndnoiſe.” 
Mean time a reconGthation ihre 
between the families of Guiſe and Montmo- 


rency; but it was diſappointed, and the k ing 
did not know of Whom he was to be afraid, 


His: brother, or the Montmorencis, or the | 
Guifes, or the queen herſelf, ſo that he could 
determine upon nothing.” The duke Alen 
kon was no Jeſs diſturbed thian he. The Hu. 


guenots had taken arms in various places, 


and every moment expected the duke to de- 


clare; but La- Noue, who knew the irreſolute 


his determination by fome deciſive ſtroke. 


He cauſed: 200 herſef to be aſſembled, che 
| breveſt and beſt equipp 


'FVe th. eommand to John de 
uitri, a man ef great reputa- 


of whom be 
Chaumont de ( 


dien for war; he ſent them to elie neighbour: | 


perſuiaded as he was 
it opportunity te 


hood of St Germain, 
du 6e Malte only ; 


"= 2 | 
Sk HEE make 


d of che whöle party; 
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make his eſcape ape, and would not 1 dt; ſlip, © 
proyided he could do 4 ſafel/; but though, 
among the few men at that time at court, 
theſe 1. 15 hundred horſe were more than ſuf- 


ficient to bring him thence without any dan- 


er, did he but in the ſmalleſt degree beſtir 
imſelf, he never had the courage to attempt 
his retreat. Guitri returned after having had 


a ſecret interview with the King of Navarre, 


whom he went and met at St Prix, whither 
he had gone under pretext of a hunting expe- 
dition. Nobody at court had obſerved it; 
17 La- Mole, ,cafily gueſſing that this arrival 
the approach of the 200 horſe would diſ- 
coyer the ſcheme, for fear of bein prevent- 
ed, went and gave information 0 it to the 
WW: 


pretext for executing what ſhe had long been 
projecting, and to 8 the princes, of whoſe 


tempt was againſt his own perſon. On this 
foundation ſhe cauſed the caſtle to be ſearch- 
ed, and terrified the whole court, as if there 
had been 50,00 On, attacking them. At 
the ſame time the ki left St Germain; took 
along with him the duke d Alengon, the king 
of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, who - 
were obſerved by his order, without making 
them priſoners; came and lodged: at Paris in 
che houſe of the count de Rets, as being dif. 
fident of all the reſt of the courtiers, . and 
. wad P p r 
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That princes * was. Fn TU to —_ that 


plots ſhe as afraid. She began by alarm 
ing the king, perſuading him. that the at 


„ 
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8 


— 


there taken Carentan, with ſome neighbour- 


es and Provence. Nimes and Montauban 
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went thence to Vincennes: The iflidmefit 
had orders to make an inquifhint tb lthe con: 
trivers '6f the "conſpiracy. Many” perſons 


were ſeized; among the reſt La- Mole and Co: 


conas, whom La-Mole had introduced to the 
duke's confidence.  'Fhore and Tutenne a: 


worded 1 impnſonment *only 1775 7 recipitate 


light. tk ann 13: 18931197 
The Erigactcre th dhe mea time had pu- 


blicly declared themfelves'; their fynods in 
ma mere s had of new decided, that they 
were obliged 1 to take arms for the defence BEI 
We and of their own perſbns. La- 
due, Wfiot La Rochelle had made its ge. 
nern, ad ſurpriſed” ſome © garriſons" in the 
ncighbourchood, and in Poitou. Montgomery 
had thrown himſelf into Normandy, and had 


ing towns where he had been cantoned. 
Mentbrun Was reifing” diſturbances 1 in Dau- 


ept Guienhe' and Languedoc in a Wwe. Phe 
court, which was diffiderit of Damville, was 
yer much afraid of this laſt province, © 
The ſpring was begun, and the king 25 
Afeaſe' mcreaſed at a'' ſeaſon when the 105 


_. mours are wont to be ſubjekt to inordinate 
commations; he however did not fail to give 
great application to buſineſs; but, after taking 

the reſolutions, he left the execution to the 


een mother, to whom above all things he 
1 Teyerity and diligence!” She 


ave the command ee "armies to the a 
1 de 


(Charles i). of FRANCE; 


Sl eng rs oe to use 
his ſon, for actipg in Poitoy, . La . 


the neighbouring, Aar. ' 15 x] 


third in Normandy, of; Was the 


Pee Pete the Pans 1 


entered. Languedoc, Ea 01 00 Cruſſol, a Pri- 
vate enemy of, the family o 


wWitho private orders, from the court. aga 
him. He was become d duke of Uſez by ot 


death of Anthony; his brother, and 0 . 
nounced the ob de Danyr.. The marſhal 
i Gifffieng of bi OY and. feed Montpellier. 

Martigengus to ſupport, the 


The court ſent 
gte d Ufer, 3 
e 


etakę, the Qppagtunity, e 


hg Was, to, geclare for the Hu 
made uſe of them to ſupport hich 


a 


Mole were carried on, with great. fervency.; 


and the mater Was: Rus ſo far as. Formal 
Lo inferiogars the duke, d Alengon and, t 


king of, Nararte. The; prince of Conde had 


Waere 
and of Marſhal, Peu lie, was.” ſent... 200 | 


of he bein WBI 1 * 
Villeroi, ſecretary. of, ſtaze,; wh 9. Was like wife 
— to him at the ſame time, was negotiating. | 
With him; but it Was no "HY 150 75 to. er 
reach or. diſcourage him, bęcanſe Ea 


Meanttimę the trials of Coconas and La 


made his eicape. into his government of, Pi- 1 


cardy, and waited at Amiens the. event of that. 
affair. The duke d' Alengon in his examina- 
tion anſwered with pitiful weakneſs, loading 
himſelf as, well as his friends, and owning. 


more ö than WAS; wanted; but the king of Na- 
2 9 bh varrs- 


> 


x -- 


than the accuſed. | He expatiated on the bad 
uſage which he had received from the queen- 


mother on all occaſions, and on the infolence 


of the family of Guiſe, who exaſperated her 
againſt him. He called them public enemies; 
and complained, that the king of Poland, at 


his departure from Blamont, had not vouch⸗ 


fafed to ſpeak a word of him to the queen, 
whilſt he had affectionately recommended to 
her all the perſons in his retinue, and that 
the queen had always looked upon him with 
an evil eye ſince that time; that he had been 


ſamefully refuſed: ehtrange into the councils 


without any regard to bis birth; and that at 
laſt not being able to ſuffer fo much unbe- 
coming. uſage, he had intended to retire, not 
in 'order* to make any attempt againſt the 
king, for whom he ſhould reckon himfelf 
happy to lay down his Ern dot to Aceuve his 
own perſon. ' 11 

La- Mole and . were pet to denk as 


rebels and authors of bad counſels. Some 


waxen images found in La-mole's houſe, and 
which he had often piereed in the place of 
the heart, cauſed it to be ſaid that he had in- 


tended to kill the king by inchantments, but 


he only hoped to inſpire a girl of whom he 


was fond with love. The queen had brought 
theſe illuſions in vogue, and faved the im- 


poſtor who had put La-Mole on that method 


L. gaining the heart or” * miſtreſs: As for 


Coconas, 
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varre behaved quite otherwiſe, and in confeff. 
ing what was true ſeemed rather an accuſer 


Me 


Ci FA: 8 PI n ſeyeral times 
warning tot E of 1 188 life, 1 5 
LIL was at rom varigus quarte 
All 5 8 ee 220 that . . 
rince, alrcady afflicted with the melancholy” 
prin of his own health, and the confuſions of 
the Kingdom. | however ah himſelf 
with, fin plans of ref dee he. udica- 
tories, regulating. the finances,. the relief of 
his people, were his moſt uſual ſubjects of con- 
verſation. His bad education fled him with 
| indignation againſt the queen his mather. He 
could. not Pardon her for the affair on St Bar- 
tholomew!s day, nor 10 much Hood ſhop an: 
which he refleded with horror: He had reſol- 
ved to,remoye her from public buſineſs, and to 
ſend her out of the kingdom for ſome time. 
The pretext for ſo doing was already contrived. 
He was to tell his mother, 15 ſne muſt go 
and make a viſit ig ig the king of Poland, ane 
aſſiſt him in. elta bliſhing his authority 3. but 
theſe ſchemes. did not prevent the queen from 
having all the power; and, from her profound 
knowledge of the king's temper, ſhe had the 
e 0 b6 bade ben of any things he 
WN e 
-i Th marſha}sde Ge fe: and de Montmoreney: 
felt fame: effects. of her intereſt, in her plan 
10 having herſelf, declared regent. She was 
afraid —_ abſtacles 105 from them; but as 


14 


tioned them.) in their examin lations, the was der- 


und enough ff e os. 


wi — 


- 


— 
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diſpoſitions. It was no difficult matter to ir- 
ritate the king, who by his natural humour 
and his indiſpoſition was but too eaſily pro- 
voked. The two marſhals were ſent for; 
and fo faf from oppoſing that order, they of 
themſelves, on the report. which was fpread 
of their being accuſed, came to court to ju- 
ſtify themſelves, confiding in their own in- 
nocence ; but that did not prevent the queen | 
from ſecuting them. Their lodging was 
marked out in the Turret ; whence they ne- 
ver got out, without being followed and ob- 
ſerved. Theſe precautions were not neceſſa- 
ry, ſeeing they had no thoughts of making 
their eſcape, and the marſhal de Montmo- 
rency utterly rejected any propoſals of his 
friends for that purpoſe. © © 
- Nevertheleſs, after ſome days, the queen be- 
ing uneaſy, had them carried to the Baſtille; 
At the fame time, guatds were placed on 
the duke d'Alengon and the king of Navarre. 
Ix was no difficult matter to induce the king 
to take ſuch meaſures; but he was not fo ea- 
fily appeaſed; when once angry. We have 
feen above, that while the court was ſtill at 
St Germain, the duke of Guiſe wanted to 
kill Ventebrune, whom that duke had prohi- 
bited to appear in his preſence. The king's 
41 wrath, upon hearing that, was fo very exceſ- 
s. five, that it even ſeemed to proceed from pre- 
| _ vious difobligation, and to be ſhown only on 
that occaſion. In fact, that duke's temper, 


and his particular connections with the king 
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of Poland, and his affectation of becoming 
chief of the Ronan Catholic party, and the 
number of creatures which he every day was 
acquiring, had made him fo much ſuſpected, 
and ſo odious to the king, that he did not i- 
magine he could be maſter in his own king- 

dom, without deſtroying him. He neyerthe- 
leſs ſuffered - himfelf for this time to be in- 
treated by the duke of Lorraine. The duke 


of Guiſe aſked pardon kneeling with all po 


ſtble ſubmiſſion; bur the king) yielded! in ſuck: . 
a manner, that it was plainly feen he always 
retained a deep indignation 1 in his heart, and 
waited only for Aa better ſtate of health to 
f Fun 
At the ſame time that ef two wür 
and the two princes were ſecured,” orders 
were ſent to Amiens to feize the prince of 
Conde. He had prevented that ſtroke; and 
Thore,' who was extremely vigilant, condutt: 
ed him to Straſburg, where he- publicly ab- 
jured the Roman Catholic religion, and de- 
clared himſelf protector of the Proteſtants. 
He wrote at the ſame time to the Huguenots, 
that le was reſolved, after his father's ex- 


ample; to expoſe his life for their defenee , 


and that he expected foon to bring them a 
ſtrong ſuccour of Germans, which in fact he 
was Ae enger Sting to do. Theſe ac- 
counts raiſed the courage of the Huguenots. 
The miſchievous methods taken to deſtroy 
them, made them deſperate. TV 


bad been 18 to allaſinate La-Noue, and 
Louviers, 
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 Lowyiers: . e che af; 
laſins, 3 bebdep. Wat ſtate. of affairs, 1 
ſuſpigious,...., d „ 8 2 10 25 
The duke de Montpenſier, WhO was. be⸗ 
beging Fontenay, ſcarcely. mace any advances, 
e She, een Fommandgd him: 0; raile: that 
- Biron- in, vain, attempted, ſeyeral gar- 
 riſons- in thar country. bat Matignon, powWar · 
fully ſupported in Normandy by the queen, 
who was proud of having Montgomery in her 
power, and to avenge her huſband unfortu - 
nately killed by him, ſtraitened him ſo much 
in St Lo, and afterward in Domfront, that he 
was at laſt obliged to ſurrꝭnder to her on an am · 
biguous capitulation. Matignon would haye 
been very deſirous to interpret it favourably 
for him; but the queen would never. give 
her conſent; and Vaſſe, a, relation of Mont- 
gomery, who had induced him tor he ſatisfied: 
With yague: /promiles, had, orders to bring 
+ tx Faris, there ſoon tobe the victim of 
the queen's revenge: By taking of him, Nor 
mandy was entirely reduced. The account 
of chat capture carried to the king by the 
queen with extraordinary demo Halte an of 
Joy, Wag by him xeceiyed with auch indiffe- 
_ Fence either becaule he tqok Uttle concern in 
the queen's revenge, and becauſe he knew. 

' thatathe kingdom, afflicted in ſo many ways, 
needed other remedies; or becauſe the weak» | 
neſs t which his diſtempen hag reduced him, 

er a _ i; mg, Sons ez in haft. 
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He continued, however, always very jea- 
bus of his authority. As long as he had but 
a very little ſtrength, never could the queen 
prevail with him to declare her regent. He 
only ſent orders into the provinces for them 
to obey her during his indiſpoſition; it was 
only in his laſt hours, and hen he percei- 
ved he was quite ſpent, that he ordered the 
deed of regency) to be made out. It bore, 
that the king conſtituted the queen- mother 
regent, till it ſnould pleaſe God to reſtore 
him to his health, and in cafe he were called 
to another life, ein the return of the king of 
Poland, his brother and ſucceſſor. That the 
commiſſion might be the mote authentic, the 
duke d' Alenęon and the king of Navarre were 
called to it; who did not fail to intreat the 
queen to accept of that ſtation, Which was 
inſerted in the deed. It was made on the 
goth of May 157 7 Which was Pentecoſt; and 
the ſame day the king died, after embracing a 
with great demonſtrations of reſpect and 
kindneſs, the queen his mother, to whom he 
recommended the queen his confort, whom he 
had always loved, and his daughter. She did 
not long ſurvive him. He left a baſtard ſon, 
named Charles, after himſelf, who was made 
grand prior of France, count d Auvergne, and 
at laſt duke of Angouleme. He expreſſed 
ſome joy at not leaving a ſon capable 5 ſuc- 
ceeding him, for fear that a minority ſhould 
complete the ruin of France, whoſe divaſions, 


taid * needed the authority of a gromn 


— 
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man. Nat hat he expeted;.much; of his 


brothers he. hade frequeptiy aid. that When 
he ſuould : be in authority, theſweakpels,.0 
that prince would appear, and his great rh 
would:be ſeen; to vanifn; but ſuch as allow- 
eduthemſelves to be dazzled by appearances, 
attributed that opinion a chis jealoulys. He 
Ihe manner of his death was ſtrange, 
had convulſiens which: terzifted his mee ä 
ants, and his pores being opened by fuch 
violent emotions. the blood flowed! out of ever 
ty part of his body. This circumſtance did 
not failo to ocgaſion the Iremank, :thas: with 
Juſtice Was a;paince. ſeen-ſwimmingitn his. 
blood, Who had ſe cruellyf hed that efnhis 
ſabjects. . Thus: died Charles IX. at twenty; 
five years of age. Though his; temper Was 
naturally harſh and feroeious, ſeveral inſtan- 
ces Which he gave of civility andi even por 
Lieneſs, and 1; 6 carneſ}; deſire Which he 
exprefled- toward. the alle 88 wat days: to 
reign; well, made it thought that his zem- 
per might not only be ſoſtened and correct - 
ed, but even turned to greatneſs oh: loul:; 
and: therefore his example maybe, ſerviceg ble 
to ieachi princes, how. neceſſar a gd edu- 
cation is for them, and how much they 
ought to be afraid oi bring: EAN *_ | 
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